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INTRODUCTION 


If the history of the revival of interest in Dante which has 
characterised this century should ever be written, Karl 
Witte will be the chief hero of the tale. He was, as 
we shall see, little more than a boy when, in 1823, he 
entered the lists against existing Dante scholars, all and 
sundry, demonstrated that there was not one of them that 
knew his trade, and announced his readiness to teach it to 
them. 1 The amazing thing is that he fully accomplished 
his vaunt. His essay exercised a growing influence in 
Germany, and then in Europe ; and after five-and-forty 
years of indefatigable and fruitful toil, he was able to look 
back upon this youthful attempt as containing the germ of 
all his subsequent work on Dante. 2 But now, instead of 
an audacious young heretic and revolutionist, he was the 
acknowledged master of the most prominent Dante scholars 
in Germany, Switzerland, Italy, England, and America. 

And this is typical of the all but incredible story of 
Witte’s life. He was born on July 1, 1800, at Lochau 
bei Halle an der Saale. Before he had attained his majority 
he had had the misfortune (one would have thought irre¬ 
parable) of having had a work in two volumes written by 
his father upon the development of his intellect. 3 It must 
be said in excuse of the elder Witte that he yielded to an 
exceptionally strong temptation. He was an educationalist, 
and had taught his son himself. He maintained that the 
boy had no exceptional talents, but he made such rapid 

1 See Essay 11. in this volume. 2 See below, p. 61. 

3 Karl Witte , etc. 5 Leipzig, 1819. 
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progress as to matriculate in the University of Leipzig 
when he was nine and a half years old, and take his Doctor’s 
degree, with a thesis on the c Conchoid of Nicomedes,’ a 
curve of the fourth degree, before he was fourteen. His 
linguistic was at least as great as his mathematical precocity. 

In 1818 he travelled in Italy, and was in Florence at the 
close of the year. Ostensibly, and to some extent actually, 
he was studying law; but among the distractions which 
he allowed himself was a very miscellaneous purchase and 
examination of works of Italian literature. Amongst these 
purchases were two expensive editions of Dante, a poet of 
whom he confessed he had not read a single canto, and 
whom he had been forbidden to read by the Florentine 
lady who had undertaken to guide his Italian studies. c We 
Italians,’ she said, ‘sometimes persuade ourselves that we 
understand this extraordinary poem—but we do not. If a 
foreigner sets about it we can scarcely repress a smile.’ 
Our Admirable Crichton declares that he was somewhat 
daunted by this announcement, but not altogether dis¬ 
mayed. A friend with whom he was travelling had the 
kind of acquaintance with Dante characteristic of those 
days—he could declaim ‘La bocca sollevo ’ and the rest of 
the ‘Ugolino’ episode; to be followed (naturally) by 
e Francesca da Rimini.’ This friend successfully encouraged 
young Witte to neglect the warnings of his fair admoni- 
tress, and his Dante studies began there and then. It is 
interesting to compare the very similar experiences of John 
Carlyle, 1 and to note the changed attitude of mind, which 
has now turned from the ‘ beauties of Dante ’ to Dante, so 
largely through the efforts of Witte himself. 

At the beginning of 1820 Witte was in Rome, ex¬ 
pounding the Inferno to an artistic circle there. In the 
same year he formed a project for refuting, in an Italian 
essay, the latest attempt (by Marchetti) to give a pre- 
1 See the Introduction to his translation of the Inferno. 
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dommantly pnhucul and secular nun to the ailegotv or the 
poem. l‘W the moment nothing came ot this project, ;uut 
tit November 1K11 Witte found hitu^ell settled in Ihesluu 
with no prospect nt utnnmimtt his Ihrnte studies. But 
Fottune threw him tu the wav of a voting lady whose 
Italian studies had hern broken off*, to Iter great distress, by 
tlie loss of' tiei Italian master. Naturally Witte undertook 
to stipplv hi* place ; and uthet » attended the levants, The 
dignify of the occasion seemed tu justify some general 
Ontindiietiun/ The mafenal tut the abandoned Italian 
artielc, spoken of just lunv, was re examined, and tti 
< h tobei tS*{ the rvav mu the* Ail of Misunderstanding 
Dante,* whin h appeals as the te* olid cssav ill this Volume, 
was wriih'u, l‘he vent it was published m 

and Witte had nude his dearuve entry upon the 
nam h «U -Jie.lv whu h he was de-nmed to ftan sti >1 iti, 

Soon aUci wards Kanneglesser, favourably known lev he-* 
translate*** *»i the t'mt /v, ramr in tor at fheslau-, ami hr 
and W ?ur stun k an all mm r t t hr rhlrt w hulat adept mg, 
* with m>>s! rwmphe v ju»arm e/ fhe to »*prialinn id the 
yoimgpu um\ vacs the latter. {lent rt»u f h the sfarutn of 
Wjir’-i woiks on 1 )ante flowed straddv : i rattslafions, 
Comment am*•*, l\ditmu *, f uttudiu t:nm, and I\v>ay s- rtuttttw 
fe*c u*\btnh g/tiia »i »»: JVfuuf, nnHum jU.'J ftft/if *:■•■*! J* 

Meanwhile Witir had been appointetl ut t H^ J eJitfa 3 
mi dinar v Jhofrvmi of J.aw at Hte lau. In iKhr mh reeded 
in thr utdmai v Professorship, and m tHpi was transfer ted 
tu Halle, .t ill as Professor ut Pawn a hr am h of study on 
which lie wrote imptulanl Works, 

1 Hr lived m Halle ha neai !y httv year s, a loved and 
fiunotiied teacher, a helpful and v aim *1 membrt of the 
ptMfevtMtial stall, a tiue pat nut wh».« had huidlv %to* *d at fhe 
head t»f !tir Ibeiron*vet cm m she tunes of the Revolution, 
A loyal % otisri % at t v e, x dr* out Chiisluu and elder of the 
iflllti It, a svhuiaf over wlulued watlt ‘ f4 i * and dr4m* tauis, 
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a tender husband and father, till a gentle death closed 
his rich and singularly happy life on March 6th, 1883.’ 

This singularly happy life, however, had at one time 
felt a shattering blow that made a complete cessation of 
work and renewed foreign travel a pressing necessity. In 
1825 Dr. Witte married, and lost his wife after only six 
weeks of wedlock. The unmistakable ring of deep personal 
experience, which even the casual reader could hardly fail 
to recognise in certain passages of the essay on Dante, 
written six years later, receives a moving commentary 
from this event. In 1834 Dr. Witte married a second 
time. 1 

A list of Dr. Witte’s works on Dante will be found at 
the close of this Introduction, together with the complete 
table of contents of the two volumes of essays and special 
memoirs, the composition of which extends over the years 
from 1823 to 1879, collected by the author in his Dante - 
Forschungen , and issued respectively in 1869 and 1879. 

These essays strike almost every note from the popular 
lecture to the elaborate treatment of such technical 
questions as the establishment of the text and the classi¬ 
fication of manuscripts, and it is a selection from them 
that is presented to the public in the present volume. As 
to the wisdom of the selection made, the opinions of those 
acquainted with the original will, of course, differ. The 
principle adopted has been to omit: (1) those essays which 
are chiefly of local or temporary interest, such as a number 
of reviews of German translations of the Comedy ; and 
indeed reviews in general; (2) those essays which are of a 
preponderatingly technical character, and especially those 
referring to the establishment of the text; (3) those essays 
which appear to the editor (and here there will be abundant 

1 The material for the above notes is gathered from Dr. Witte’s 
introductions, an article in Meyer’s Confers axiom-Lexicon, and an 
obituary notice kindly sent to me by Dr. Leopold Witte. 
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toom t»*r dissent} to hr of secondaiv met it of interest. 
There ill t cumins great variety of subject am! treatment* 
Home passages are so technical that they will doubtless he 
skipped hv all hut a lew experts* am! some su popular that 
all except beginners will drsitc fuller details ami ampler 
references ; tnii thru* e* no cssav which, taken m a whole 9 
tuts not such general interest as apjurats to justify id 
inclusion in a volume intended tot the general rattler * 
anil in the more technical or erudite gotfmm of the essays 
I have endrav oured to give |m the notes am! Appendices) 
such into* matron a** will enable flu* unlearned reader to 
follow the argument and understand the references, Indeed* 
« lie* information * untamed m some of these notes is of a 
very elemental v ihatactrt * hut it is just what every one is 
supposed to know that n*» one h ever told * and the student 
is often left to a long* uiuriUm, and painful course of 
iilfrlrmr with f esprit to the very foundations of some 
|H*fftom at leas! «*! ho sublet f , 

I he oidn of the essays, wlmh was not i hnmotogieal in 
Wrttr*s own toiler tarn, has hern so re oast as to sevutr 
something like a systrmatu vtjuriur. I'he aitrrrratton of 
youthful and maturr, of populai and let him al work, which 
is the result, is *, rifam!v not unpleasant, and it is hu|*ed 
that it wall not he found per pie*mg. ! tie date of the t o*m 
position of eat h essay is tateiullv pointed out, and should 
not hr lot gotten hy the reader. 

The hist fhire essays lay down Do Wsitr*» general 

jHmtioii, and pLn r tin' teadrt at the |«>mt of view front 

wlttt h hr won!*! have hurt h«»k at DaitfeN work 4* a 

whole, {wavs tv, to vm, deal with matter dim tty ditto 
ttativr of DuiO*\ works, with a plowing tefrtemr to file 
ttreumstanves of Ins life , the last two homing a uatutal 
11 amitnoi to the next group ; b.vsays t\. to %f J-, whuh deals 
dun fly with brngiaphttal mat let*, ami with the strange 
history of Dantr’s remains, {ways \$t, to , refer to 
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dates, commentaries, and titles ; and, finally* a vonumOo,* 
essay examines the relation of Dante* opinion-* t thr 
movement which resulted in the establishment »»? 

Italy. 

In the original the more popular essays give the v\um *:, 
from Dante in translation, and the more >cht»UfIv 
the original text, with or without translations. 1 h.u 
determined, though not without hesitation and trlmun**-, 
to give translations in every case, except whnr tin* p**mt 
the argument turns directly on the use **r It-dun w-r A, 
For experience (contrary to what we might r\p<% r \rrtn-, 
to indicate that the majority of people, wh*» want uauu 
lations at all, like to have all the Ian ma, r» ?>anAo.! 
The logic is all the other wav. ‘There i. n*» , 
assuming that students of Dante who do not u*.ui 1 1 r 
will like to have French and Italian traudatrd r,» -: r . 

Many will not; but I believe most will. 1 luw th-j.-f . , 
presented the book in an entirely English dtrvs, is.a .10 
a sigh. I can only hope that most of mv iron , » 
count it for righteousness, for some (with wh^m 1 — * 
myself in sympathy) are sure to hold it in ah«*in.’u*:*.n. 

The translations are in every case mv own. 1 h ■. 
aimed at making them as literal as is compatible w -th . • 
fidelity; for it is easy to be so literal as t.. *:■, 

unfaithful, not only to the spirit, but to the hair nn-;,.. 
of the author. As I am inclined to think it a 
advantage to force the reader of a translation m ,*- 4 
the fact that he has not the words of the autlna ho.uv*'? 
before him, and must not base any inform* nn t / 
expression, I have been at no pains always ?<* . /r ., r t h 
same translation of passages which recur in lUti'nvm 
nections. I have only to add in this uimiritu.ii *hu< 1 4 . ; . 
conscious of here and there having borrowed a wool h 
I should not have been likely otherwise to ho „„ 

Mr. George Musgrave’s translation of thv 
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from ***.nnr of I h . ( i.u nrct\ .uui (tnihuhly 

from otltri nnif> 4U0, 

I tuir ntwh* m» effort to hnno 111, \\ uir\ csmv'Hj 
r^peiullv in itlr ttultrt" of hihlitn'uphv, U|i to due ; Inn I 
tuvc fttrtJ f.» erne fhr UMitn Mu*h uulu 4Uum ilt.it |nt far 
*in my own kn*»wlr»li»r r\trtuK) hr 4 ull never hr left with 
4it cvnritfullv 14 hr Htijnevnon .n to fhr prr^rtK pmititm of 
auv hi4iult *»f Ihutfr aiuh^ m wit hi mi tin* mean* of 
fnifntme In h rr^r.tnhrH hrvotui fhr M whirft ffiry 

when I)i. IVttfc wrote, 

lluf a mote ifrlnafr tjurUtou iriiwith. fruit* 

nutter* 4 .if f.H. t their n a i omwtrtahlr .uinumt of riittfm- 
xrffthlr ituflrr m 11 ?, WuSr\ wnfin^, 1 *«» hr t|U 4 uifri| 
With flirrn i\ Jc’.nahlr on rnrry rontiul, 4 tn! n «*ffrft 
rvicttful to fhr luir * *no|orhetman of Ufet wot k (tilth 

a % I h. S* 4ifjuwhuh n .thrjuly known m I'.st^Itnh 

ft4triI.Uion^, lluf it v«rf$nr*l u 40 rly tlmr^hlr that fhr 
ntnufoi I4irit f r.t»!■».* 1 ,un| J hnjx fh.U nohv t At lr.nl fr- 
Lits% r* v „ umnfoi tm-il ti'.uhii Will *!u*ly tlm hook ) %tu.HlW 
hr left without An*, imh* *f s*»tt m| fhr tilth* ullir-i whit ft 
Hi. \V 1 1 f r ‘ *i M|*!iu**tn on vnin™ *.uh|rt t * of t 4 tirr f$ 4 Vr 

to rJH'Uinfri, 4»ni fhr .uSaiu?;^' now. whuh ^h**nh! 
hr t ufttjutrii with fhrm hefmr .1 iu 4 |?jnrut n 4tmn| 4 f. 
flue 1% a tlilrnuiM, lot unr of fhr ttfmS ilrtrifjihlr ftifim 
of hfrf 4f to r r» that ut whuh 4ii r&htof of ff4tt*l4l*if 
untlrrf*iktn a tnntnn^ ouirtlnr 4ini trfudu^ % 0mtttrt1t.1ty 
oil Im 4ntllo* # wtfh strtvnin 40.\tr(y Jr-ti Ihr frwtlrt 
hrhr%r Iom mints ot too ft file, I hr rthfof who ftrvrt 
tkftf'r* to ft m n Im aufhot ami Im fr. 4 *fr* fo^rlhri lot fr.41 
fhry ! %ltoulil h. 4 U It mn* turf k\m % who net vmr 4 y 

ilifnfu whrtr fhrv 4 ir fo .un! whrtr ihry »*rr to |*4fI 

hwfui-% i who n |»rt j*rf imUv tht infm^ uhlni'uir 
hnwrrit 1 l$riti„ 4ml flutlrtoir 4 u*i tltukmr to Im ihiik^ 4 f 

rvrrv wtHiitl Itrnn t% 4 |frh*m who ourlu to f*c ^it|*|»tr^w») 

hv .in mv-toLihlr tom|*it 4 *% of in^ffrnfion. 1 ft 41 lotttr 
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readers may think that I have not ‘returned ‘hr, alto¬ 
gether,’but I trust that I shall be found, at am iatr bv 
comparison, to have ‘reformed it indifferently.’ The plan 
I have adopted is as follows:— 

I have printed the essays exactly as they stain!, amt lu*r 
only added editorial notes where a word of cxptituifum 
seemed desirable for the better comprehcmicm «* the 
author’s meaning, or in a few cases where a pertinent Im i 
might be added, which would presumably have hern in¬ 
serted by Dr. Witte himself had he had aver** u% it, m 
where it seemed clear that there was an overnight or miv* 
statement of fact in the text. In this latter imtamr I 
have almost always been careful to avoid pomfifig mti anv 
bearing that the correction may have upon ijuc^tiom m 
which my own views differ from those of thr mthm. 
Thus I have striven to let the author tell tm own ulr, 
without distracting the reader’s attention. But f<»? ili.nc 
who wish for help in estimating thr tnfrimn % alur 
of Dr. Witte’s main contentions, I have added 
on the several essays in an Appendix., jiuiutmy; «»nt the 
main difficulties involved in his position'*, am! induaim,' 
my own view as to the direction in which we ttuv lm>k 
for a more satisfactory solution. If I have hr*r ami the.,- 
given references, in the body of the essay, to these u.,!n m 
the Appendix, it is not with a view of interruptm- tl, r 
reader, but simply for convenience of subsequent retrrrm r 
and comparison, should he wish to re-examine any point 
in dispute. I trust that by this means the obje* n w , 
the inclusion of alien and partly hostile matter mav 
minimised, while any advantage that there mav iw tt! „ 
will be fully secured. 

In the notes and Appendix I have made tew aUm.w 
edgments, and have scarcely attempted to indicate thr 
literature on the subject. Much of the material h i 
property; nor do I claim originality tor any view, 
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credit for any citations, which I am not conscious of having 
met with elsewhere. It is quite possible that they may 
all have been brought forward in works that I have not 
seen or have forgotten. I therefore make no claim to 
originality in any particular; but I think I can say that 
I have given no statement in the Appendix or notes which 
does not rest upon a direct study of the ultimate source 
from which it professes to be derived. 

Very special pains have been taken (supported by the 
inexhaustible patience and courtesy that have long been 
the tradition of the c Central Desk ’ in the British Museum 
Reading Room) to verify the references throughout the 
work, and to control Dr. Witte’s citations of the opinions 
of other scholars. To some few of the books referred to 
(notably Paur’s works and the fourth of Dionisi’s Aneddoti ) 
I have not been able to obtain access, but, with these few 
exceptions, the works cited or referred to by Dr. Witte 
have been examined. When such an examination reveals 
a mistake in the figures of a reference, it is generally an 
easy matter to correct it; but when (as will sometimes, even 
if rarely, be the case) the authority appealed to does not 
seem fully to support the statement based upon it, or to 
justify the account given of it, the conscientious editor is 
something in the position of him whose diligent and nightly 
search under his bed is rewarded at last by the discovery of 
a burglar. What is he to do next ? The present editor 
has endeavoured to treat each case on its own merits. A 
silent rectification is sometimes possible. In other cases, 
where this would seem too great a liberty to take with the 
author’s work, a note has been added, and yet other cases 
have been indicated by a query inserted in square brackets, 
as on pp. 42 and 242. Dr. Witte himself has adopted this 
last method for indicating statements in his early work by 
which he is not prepared to stand, but which, for some 
reason, he does not care to expunge or recast, as on p. 31 ; 
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but, as a rule, the reader will have no difficulty in dis¬ 
tinguishing the queries of the editor from those of the 
author; and either may serve indifferently to warn him 
against accepting the statements to which they are attached 
too implicitly. Queries enclosed in round brackets are 
always the author’s. 

I have only to add that Dr. Witte (at any rate in the 
first volume of the Forschungen) was scrupulous in in¬ 
dicating any departures in his essays as reproduced in his 
collected volumes from the form in which they originally 
appeared, and also in distinguishing additions made re¬ 
spectively in 1869 and 1878. Piety towards my author 
has led me to follow him in observing a more scrupulous 
care in this matter than I might otherwise have thought 
necessary. 

I have generally added the date of notes or insertions 
made at the time of re-issue by the author, and when this 
cannot conveniently be done they are included in square 
brackets. My own notes are indicated by the addition of 
£ Ed.’ In a few cases, which are quite insignificant, the 
reader may have no means of knowing whether explana¬ 
tory insertions in square brackets are by the author or 
the editor. 


P. H. W. 
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BRESLAU, 1831 

Inscribed to Domprediger Blanc of Halle 

[ Dante-Forschungen ., vol i. pp. 1-20 (1869).] 

The Gothic cathedral has been regarded as the symbol of 
that mediaeval spirit of which it is itself the purest product. 
And it is easy to carry the comparison down into detail. 
Two summits rise triumphantly above the chapels, arches, 
gables, and pinnacles, as if inspiring and directing the 
whole lift of the pile, and standing for the common 
types of all the other parts. But even they, boldly as 
they rise into the air, and mightily as buttress and pillar 
thrust them upward, for the most part fail in their ascent 
long ere the crowning point of the pyramid shows the way 
beyond the clouds and casts upon the ground the dial- 
shadow to regulate the ways of men. There are weird 
traditions of how the wondrous building rose to such heights 
through no rightful aid, how the Evil One himself had a 
hand in their construction, here smuggling his buildings 
into the world as the houses of God, there hurling down 
the eager master-builder from the towers of the half- 
finished work. And so the people look with shuddering 
awe upon the pile—unfinished, yet beginning to fall to 
pieces already,—and ever remain in doubt which side is 
built in honour of God and which in honour of the devil. 
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In like fashion the Empire and the Papacy at first rose 
parallel and harmonious above mediaeval society. But they 
soon forgot that both alike were but called to complete and 
crown the visible Church of God 5 and while each sought to 
outstrip the other’s growth, each taxed the other with 
serving the powers of darkness under pretext that they 
were the powers of light 5 while all the time each was 
trembling on its own foundations. Then, as in the 
Cathedral of Cologne, the lowly built their tabernacles 
between the two, and none could guess that the twin giants 
were portions of a single temple. 1 

In the thirteenth century, the Church , which looked to 
the successors of St. Peter as her head, though not seriously 
undermined by reformed doctrines and heresies, found a 
formidable rival to her prestige in the growing spirit of 
secular learning which was penetrating everywhere. The 
scholastic philosophy, which the Arabian sages had been 
largely instrumental in spreading throughout Europe, could 
never give the lie to her heathen origin. For though the 
philosophers claimed no more than hypothetical validity for 
any conclusions they might reach on the field of revealed 
truth, yet the mere fact that it was considered desirable to 
find a basis in philosophy as well as in revelation for such 
doctrines as the existence of God and the Incarnation, 
implied the independent value attributed to philosophy in 
this connection $ and it was only a small step further to 
accept her teachings even in cases when they embodied 
a real or apparent contradiction of the doctrine of the 
Church. Under such guidance, men must have felt 
impelled not merely to test and purge the Church doctrine, 
but to exalt themselves above Christianity itself. For 
they saw ignorant and greedy monks, like the degenerate 
Franciscans, preaching a narrow superstition to the masses 
with whom they fraternised, or the harsh Dominicans, 

1 So was it [in 1831],- thank Heaven, it is no longer so [in 1869]. 
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proclaiming a doctrine of luvrtevs severity ; and the head 
of the Church himself turning aside to worldly imermi* 
Chi the other hand, the pursuit of philosophy, which then 
summed up everv blanch of knowledge, and was not yet 
lost in the barbarities of form which afterwards strangled 
is, would be far mote attractive to the thoughtful mind, us 
it opened out on rvety side vistas of new rofUjuenfs in the 
field of knowledge, and the overthrow of ancient prejudice. 
Moreover, this philosophy receive*! the homage of all the 
bolder thinkers and leading spirits of the civilised world \ 
and the culture of Arabia, hand in hand with its joymisneis 
and its more re fined litxurv, penetrated so the courts of the 
princes foun Spain and Sicily alike. Amongst courts, that 
i»f Frederick 11,, which was she ventre of this school of 
thought, may be taken as a typual example, while amongst 
the peoples the Provroyals had gone furthest in this 
direction. Now it was this very Firdrrick it. whom 
the Chinch denounced as her greatest rnrmv, and her 
attitude would have hern the same, even if the court had 
not hern a crime <»$' tumuis hung, uumofaSitv, and wolfing 
impiety, The mmirtum political pamphlets disseminated 
by Ft rile tit k, Ins v hancrltor and his followris, wne ihr 
first whit h dkt tubed the edifice of the Church and shook 
her (toutuni in the tiumls of the peoples $ though 4% yet 
they were far Isom attaining the audat uy of the later 
lampoon* wi if fen for Ludwig of Havana. At the end of 
the century, thru, the Chm* It, under Hum far rk guidancr, 
was "itill fire from the lafrt enormities of the Hopes of 
Avignon, and appeared more daring, victorjout, and exalted 
than rcer before ; but it was the rsaltation of the volcano** 
emir, choosing upward with its fast remaining strength err 
it talk in upon itself. 

Fhe which to stir mediarval imagination seemed 

greater and mightier than that of Koine had ever hern, 
in point «4 fait wav never strong enough to maintain the 
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boundaries of its immeasurable realms against any attack; 
which might be made on it ; and in Dante’s day it pre¬ 
sented a singular spectacle enough. It is like a desertec 
city whose dreaded ruler, now turned to some totall) 
different quarter, has left gate and turret unoccupied, bu* 
can yet protect his walls against the pressure of his enemie: 
by the mere terror of his name, a terror only to b< 
gradually dulled by the lapse of time. And in this sens* 
the legends are right enough when they recount hov 
Frederick Barbarossa remained in this life many years longe: 
than historians admit, a colossal figure seated on th< 
mountains. And whenever an ambitious Emperor directe* 
his gaze southwards, Frederick’s shadow stalked befor< 
him, the Church seized her old arms against him, and tin 
people greeted him with the old homage. In fact it is bu 
a few years since the people of Rome built a triumpha 
arch to celebrate the entry of their Emperor into thi 
city, in 1819. But the shrewd spirits well knew that thi 
Empire was but an impalpable phantom, and that thi 
decrees of her ruler could easily be set aside by a littl 
obstinacy or a show of concession. It was only to th 
childlike and superstitious that it appeared as a terribl 
‘Knecht Ruprecht.’ It was but a hundred years sine 
the Italian cities had opposed the Emperor in serious an< 
honourable strife, as the faithful and obedient < estates’ of 
kingdom might unflinchingly resist a ruler who strove t 
overthrow their ancient privileges. While this struggl 
with the Emperor lasted the Papacy had been the one bon 
of union to which the cities never refused to subordinat 
themselves. This union had long since passed away, bu 
clever and self-seeking tyrants and demagogues had nc 
been slow to avail themselves of the old names of th 
ecclesiastical or imperial parties in order to secure adherent 
and outside help in their private struggles. 

There were Ghibellines fighting in Italy at a time whe 
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no Emperor would have seriously thought of calling 
Rome his capital. The fear of the Empire was still 
inscribed in letters of blood on the walls of Milan, but the 
respect which might have been paid it was already de¬ 
stroyed, not so much by the fulminations of Alexander and 
Innocent as by the indifference which the Emperors 
themselves had shown, ever since the middle of the 
century, with respect to all occasions for action beyond 
the limits of Germany. The Ezzelins, the Malatestas, 
and the Visconti oppressed their lately liberated subjects 
with a cruelty unknown in the most brutal ages, and 
in return the people were filled with a fierce lust of freedom 
and passion for revenge. But with the last of the 
Hohenstaufens the gentle restraining power of the Emperor 
had entirely disappeared, and the cold, covetous Anjous 
of Naples, more selfish than the Popes themselves, never 
offered their help, even to their friends, except to bring 
them under their own power. Tuscany again, while freer 
from external tyrants than Lombardy or Romagna, was 
torn by a yet fiercer strife of factions, which again and 
again, while still fighting under the old names of the 
adherents of Pope or Emperor, pitted the old noble houses 
against the new aristocracy of wealth, or both together 
against the fierce democracies, and often kept a good 
half of the citizens in banishment from their homes. 

Thus, the pillars of the age rose up, not as supports 
to bear a mighty pediment, but as the crags bordering a 
chasm whose yawning abyss threatened to engulf the 
harvest and flocks around. Then came Dante’s divine 
poem. The long-forgotten image of the great world- 
minister, the eternal temple of the Holy Grail, appeared 
once more to his eyes, and in holy zeal he hurled the dis- 
figuring additions of a degenerate age from the sacred 
pinnacles. He was so penetrated by the conviction that 
the immeasurable edifice was not merely the Church of 
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God, but the Will of God, that the thousand impediment 
which met him disappeared before his entranced vision 
till it stood before him in its heavenly glory. The stone 
which seemed all in revolt unite again and subordinat< 
themselves to the eternal harmony, and the scene of strifi 
is—not swallowed in the peace of death, but—transformec 
into the temple of the Lord. So Dante stands as an idealis 
in the midst of his age, and preaches the gospel of th< 
kingdom of God, an offence to one party and foolishnes 
to the other. And the man who thus reaches out his hanc 
to grasp the wheel of history is not a mighty prince, bu 
a needy exiled poet, who at first, not so much by choia 
as by the accident of birth, belonged to the more moderat< 
of the Guelfic factions, but afterwards united more intim¬ 
ately with the friends of the Emperor, or rather strove t< 
set himself entirely free from any blind partisanship, an< 
thereby made his friends on one side as few as on the other 
He chides the Emperor for his dilatoriness, and summon 
him to put an end to the feuds and tyranny of the smal 
principalities, and to restrain France’s shameless greed fo 
gold and land. He chides the Pope, not in order to over 
throw the power of the Papal See in the Church, an< 
thus to reform Catholicism, but to urge him to set hi 
face against priestly greed and underhand interference ii 
the affairs of the world, that the two pillars of Christen 
dom may stand together in harmony, the one turned t< 
the North, and the other to the South. He is a Ghibelline 
then, inasmuch as he sees that the equilibrium is disturbs 
to the disadvantage of the Empire, but he puts a strict limi 
to the power of the Emperor, he preserves the deepest rever 
ence for the Papacy, he attacks the Ghibelline Ezzelim 
and praises the Guelf Malaspina, while the furious cham 
pions of Frederick’s cause and the lampoonists of Ludwij 
of Bavaria would both have regarded him as a menial of th 
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The two world-pillars are based on Faith and Obedience. 
Peter’s successor must arouse and maintain, in the breasts of 
the people committed to his charge, a sincere and humble 
piety, and an unconditional dependence on the teaching of 
that Church with whom Christ had promised ever to abide 
until the end of the world. He must lead his flock in good 
works, and above all in a spirit of humility; and must 
teach them to render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s. For the Emperor’s power, too, must be recog¬ 
nised and respected, as given him by God for the ordering 
and guidance of all the relations of civil life. Dante turns 
a deaf ear to proud dreams of State reform and the plausible 
demand for legal guarantees, such as crowd upon us in 
this latter age, when the easiest of all the virtues, that of 
obedience, is fleeing from the earth. The moral signi¬ 
ficance of the commonwealth forms a part of his religion, 
and he sees in the true monarchy the only possible realisa¬ 
tion of this commonwealth. He finds the safeguards 
against tyranny in the height at which the Emperor stands 
above private passions, and in the divine spirit that guides 
history. In State, therefore, as in Church, he can only 
see salvation in joyous unwearying obedience. 

But the inspired poet does not drop into a mere teacher 
of bald political wisdom. He does not stand outside and 
trace the plan of the temple on the barren sand, but takes 
his consecrated place on the altar steps, and through the 
clouds of incense he holds the symbol of redemption before 
the people, well knowing that the tabernacle in his hands 
is the true model of the finished edifice, reproducing at 
the same time the archetype of the universe and the 
invisible Church of God. The matter of his song is his 
(or rather humanity’s) wanderings from the way of God, 
and rescue through the Christian faith; yet with one arm 
he embraces the abyss of Hell, and with the other he 
reaches the utmost Heaven with its countless stars. Even 
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so! For the redemption of mankind is at the same time 
the peace of humanity, and the well-ordered and pious city 
is a distant reflex of the heavenly Jerusalem; and all through 
nature we find the reflection of the fall and the redemption 
of man. 

Thus the most special and the most universal aspects of life 
are intertwined throughout the whole poem. Insignificant 
details of daily life, and struggles for the Empire of the 
World prolonged through centuries, nay, the very conflict 
between good and evil itself—all meet and find in each 
other the symbols that interpret and complete them. 
Hence the poem embraces the universe as no other does; 
but it is not by vagueness of outline that it would make us 
feel the conception of eternity. Sharp and clear the edifice 
stands before us as a mediaeval Cathedral, and shoots its 
tapering pinnacles into the ether. Dante’s Hell does not 
float in the Kimmerian mists of Homer, his Paradise is not 
volatilised, like Klopstock’s, into a c veil woven of beams of 
primal light,’ but he draws the eternal spaces with a firm, 
clean sweep of hand, so that the imagination can traverse 
them step by step. And for that very reason the place he 
has drawn is no product of a feverish dream, like Breughel’s 
wild Hell-scapes, but is based firm on the uncontested teach¬ 
ings of the science of his age, and the time-honoured beliefs 
of the people. And yet the depths of symbolic meaning 
with which he has inspired it, and the artistic form into 
which he has thrown it, make it a creation all his own. 

Thus Dante belongs neither to the ancient nor to 
modern thought, nor yet does he float like a feather 
through the ages, striking no roots anywhere. In him are 
focussed all the rays of the Middle Ages, and the inimical 
and contradictory tendencies of the time unite, not to 
neutralise each other like magnetic forces and produce in¬ 
difference, but to combine like the colours, that are severally 
the symbols of conflicting parties, at the focus of white and 
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pure passion, such as might still arise in some great soul. T 
the heart which, as yet undaunted by the blows of fortun< 
is full of childlike joyousness, all heaven seems to rise in ii 
Beatrice, its c blessing one.’ Her beauty, her goodness, a 
her perfection, are but the sign of the infinite love of Go< 
so that even her physical charms arouse no lust for po: 
session, but are a source of a consecrated joy in the glor 
which God has made manifest in his creature. There : 
no room for unsatisfied longing, for jealousy, or for com 
plaint. The beloved herself is but the most wondrous an 
precious of the flowers that bloom in the great garden c 
God, before which we stand in silent rejoicing, inhaling th 
perfume without desiring to pluck the rose. Her voic 
is but that of the most melodious of the thousands c 
nightingales to whom we hearken, without wishing t 
seize and cage them.—The beauty of the flowers, th 
solemnity of the forest, and the songs of praise raised b 
the birds, tell of the glory of Nature and the goodness c 
her Creator, and bring transports of purest joy to th 
ravished heart. Yet this joyous piety is ineffably deepe 
and more inspired when the praise of the Lord is taugh 
to our hearts, not by the unconscious voice of flower, bird 
and beast, but by the perfection of a beloved spirit whid 
is itself surrendered in pure devotion to God. No nee< 
to call a love like this the allegory of piety, it is itself th 
vision of God upon earth. And it is to this love tha 
the Vita Nuova is consecrated. 

But we find on nearer view that the very Nature whid 
smiles on us so genially is poisoned at the source. Th< 
joyous life which led us on to gratitude to the Creator o 
all, sprang from awful cruelty, and can only be maintains 
by the same. Scarce one sentient being can live withou 
compassing deaths for hundreds of others, and all thes< 
sacrifices lead to naught but a useless and unending reitera 
tion of the same old cycle. Dante had arrived at man’ 
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estate when Beatrice was reft from him by the iron hand 
of death,—she who had taught his eye to look in joyous 
thanks to Heaven, because she was the object of a love 
so consecrated by pure devoutness that he fancied he had 
wrested it from the transience of earthly things.—There 
may be privileged beings, who even in such a terrible 
moment can hold fast to a joyful acquiescence in the will 
of God. But our poet was as incapable as many another, 
whether in his day or ours, of straightway raising to heaven 
—alone and without a guide—those eyes which the beloved 
had hitherto directed upwards. The feelings that inspired 
him of old were no longer his in his abandoned loneliness. 
The heaven to which he would look had hurled upon his 
life a ruin greater than any bliss which it had ever yet 
vouchsafed him. Questions as to the hidden reasons for 
such apparent cruelty could not be silenced by a belief in 
the love and goodness of God, which had been shaken to 
its foundations. 

Well can we pardon those whose trust and confidence, 
which seemed so firm, fail them in such a moment. Well 
may we pardon the souls who were foremost in their 
exultant recognition of the joy that is now gone, if, in 
their blindness, they are now loudest in their reproaches 
against Him who has changed his blessings into chastise¬ 
ments. But all the higher does our reverence mount 
for those others who, like our poet, strive to beat down 
despair by straining for the solution of the dark secret, 
even though their research should turn them away from 
the religion to which, in their wretchedness, they can 
no longer look with any hope of consolation, and lead 
them into the arms of a presumptuous and overweening 
philosophy. 

This, the only form of activity of which the shattered 
spirit is as yet capable, gradually leads to others 5 and 
Speculation, in all her branches, presents herself as a friend 
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and comforter to the broken heart. Dante, after th 
allegorical fashion of his day, depicts her as a graciou 
maiden in whose glance he seems to find a reflection c 
Beatrice’s love and a look of heavenly pity. Many ; 
disconsolate soul has found that zealous effort for others 
or for the common good, has been capable of bringing lon^ 
seasons of calm, and he who has once acclimatised himsel 
to this atmosphere may well end by finding his home anc 
his mission there. So was it with the poet after Beatrice’; 
death. At first his love was won by the study of abstraci 
philosophy. Then he turns to ethics, and inquires intc 
the nature of justice, courage, and magnanimity; he 
develops his ideas of the right ordering of the State, of the 
significance of the great events of his day, and dedicates 
his life to the realisation of what he has come to recognise 
as the true ideal. His share in the active politics of his 
native city falls in this period of his life; and so does the 
elaboration of his views on language and poetry. 

But if there are dark moments in which the shattered 
spirit can find nothing more than a comfortless tradition in 
Christianity itself, it is vain indeed to look for lasting peace 
in the wanderings and gropings of the unaided spirit of 
man. After a brief period its march is arrested by the 
impassable limits of our capacity which hedge it in on 
every side, and at last its early comfort is replaced by the 
weariness of a bootless struggle. 

The Convivio Amoroso depicts this fruitless strife, this 
unrewarded love, this vain hope, ever fed by the belief that 
redoubled efforts will wring from philosophy the blessings 
she withholds. Restless and joyless is this love, for the 
peace of childlike abandonment, which asks nothing in 
return, has fled from the poet’s breast. While vainly and 
vehemently demanding fresh favours from the beloved one, 
he imagines that she turns from him in hardness of heart, 
until ultimately, though with bitter complaints, he acknow- 
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ledges that love itself, even when it meets with no response, 
is its own highest reward. 

The zeal for right and truth, kindled in the poet’s breast 
by this love, could not wholly save him from falling under 
the party names of the conflicts of his time, for no one 
can completely escape from the conditions imposed by 
his surroundings. Earthly cares and the rising tide of 
passions threatened to draw him into their vortex, and, 
when once his thoughts were turned to this transitory 
life of earth, it may well be that his receptive spirit some¬ 
times allowed access to new charms of mortal beauty. For 
even while Philosophy unveiled to him that countenance of 
her Janus head, that gazes far beyond the bounds of earth, 
and points away from earthly temptations and the turmoil 
of earthly conflicts to the steep path of speculation, yet the 
beaming eyes of his leader shed no light on that path by 
which divine revelation alone can lead us to the goal. 

Dante, long led astray from the way of humble Christian 
faith to the pride of free speculation, sees the way of truth 
barred by those evil passions whose counterparts are to be 
found in the three Christian virtues. Instead of hoping 
for the kingdom of God which is to be, he lives in the 
present and its pleasures, and his heart is filled with self- 
seeking. Instead of having faith in the divine revelation, 
and abandoning himself utterly to it, he is infatuated by 
spiritual pride, which persuades him that his own intellect is 
capable of fathoming the hidden things of Eternity. And 
finally, instead of love^ hatred fills his breast with party 
passion, envy, and a spirit of persecution against his erring 
brothers, or those who hold opinions differing from his own. 
And so he finds himself driven, as by savage beasts, from 
the slopes of that mountain whose summit gleams in the 
rays of the Sun of truth, into a life of storm and darkness. 

Then the grace of God kindles the light of religion in 
his bosom once more. He sees the fruitlessness, nay, sin- 
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fulness, of the presumptuous speculations of the intellect 
concerning things which must ever remain unfathomable 
to it. He repents of having fallen into all these errors, and 
of his excessive devotion to the transitory interests of earth, 
and the old faith and the old love of the glorified Beatrice 
awake with fresh power. On the day on which the Saviour 
redeemed mankind on the cross, in the year when by the 
feast of the Jubilee the Church sought in fresh ways to lead 
back the Christian to heaven, Dante’s spirit also is released. 
But his newly awakened faith is no longer the almost uncon¬ 
scious belief of a joyous, childlike spirit. It is the outcome 
of long years of doubt and error, now securely armed against 
all storms from without or wavering within by firmly 
rooted philosophical proofs. Just as his love to the living 
Beatrice was inseparably bound up with faith’s thankful 
upward gaze to God, so now that she has risen to heaven 
she becomes to him a symbol of Theology, the luminous 
and illuminating science which stands as queen above all 
the rest. 

Yet the burden of his former errors still presses on his 
soul, and the Church to which Dante belongs teaches that 
he can only enter into the glory of God’s presence when 
the open acknowledgment of his transgression in this 
estrangement of his soul from God has been followed by 
contrition and the corresponding penance, that the stains 
which obscure its native purity may be washed from his 
soul. 

Here begins the Divine Comedy , completing the great 
poem of which the Vita Nuova and the Convivio Amoroso are 
the first two sections. This whole trilogy in its everlasting 
truth forms the universal epos of our spiritual life. It is 
the history of the childlike simplicity, the inward back¬ 
sliding, and the gracious summons by which God leads us 
back to himself, who alone is Light, Truth, and Life. 
The form is that of the inward experiences of a poet who 
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died half a millennium ago, yet the path he followed is that 
which must be trodden by every Christian, save a few 
chosen ones, if they are to attain salvation. And so the 
poet stands as the type of the whole race of fallen man, 
called to salvation 3 man who is burdened by the weight of 
a thousand different sins, but to whom the Christ reaches 
out a thousand arms, to snatch him out of the gulf to his 
breast. 

It is no longer merely his own transgressions of which 
Dante repents and for which he does penance ; he mourns 
the sins of the whole world, and would seek to find 
once more the way to the Saviour in the name of all the 
erring. Therefore must he follow all the innumerable by¬ 
paths by which the prince of darkness entices the human 
race astray. But now he no longer rests on the pride of 
human understanding, but has submitted himself to the 
guidance of that Reason which Beatrice herself sends him 
as a guide. For now he is led by Virgil, who even in 
heathen times prophesied the truths of Christianity. His 
eyes are opened, and the mere sight of the sins suffices to 
reveal them to him in all their gruesome nakedness. 
Their dazzling exterior disappears, the tawdry lights under 
which the deluded ones took what they vainly called 
their pleasure are extinguished, and ancient night, with 
all her horrors, re-appears. What seemed the delights 
and pleasures of love show themselves now as a devastating 
storm 3 the bloodthirsty tyrant who thought to crown his 
crimes with enduring good fortune when he came to the 
throne now finds the blood he has spilt pouring and boiling 
round him, while the arrows of passion tear his heart un¬ 
ceasingly 3 the delusive halo fades from the head of the 
hypocrite, and the eye recognises the oppressive weight of 
the cloak of gilded lead which is hung about him 5 the 
apparent success of the traitor sinks back into nothingness, 
and frozen and rigid he stands there in the icy coldness of 
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his loveless heart. Thus Hell itself is neither more no. 
less than the protraction of unrepented sin; the svmMu 
interpretation of the sinful life. The punishment i- the 
act itself, not its counterpart. 

Pierced by pity and horror for sin, Dante now climbs the 
weary path which shall free him from all guilt, ami lead turn 
back to the first purity. But penance consists in tin- 
laborious task of breaking free from the sins to whnh tin- 
soul has grown inured. In love and hope it btirr. s both 
pain and healing, while the longer it endures the m<>rr 
strength it imparts to the soul, whereby it may gain t'<.uu,-r 
to rise to the summit of the mountain. The proud un¬ 
bowed down to earth under grievous burdens; the eve, *.j 
the envious are closed by the torturing thread, that ihr 
good of their neighbour may no longer stir than t>< «■:. ;i 
thoughts; the keenness wherewith the slothful are 
impelled to straining haste is proportioned to then forme* 
negligence of good ; and finally the gluttonous learn 
control by being ever in sight of fairest fr uits, while , 

refraining from all food and drink, i’urgufotv then 
but the continuation of penitence. The punishment-, a: 
not the outpouring of the righteous wrath of (h*J, but 
only the healing means by which He saves many a j«re» 
soul for heaven. 

When these healing sufferings have been gladly mris.-d, 
and have completed their purifying influence, rr!i.'.--..-i 
with heavenly clearness into the purified heart, and h?t-, • 
above earthly weaknesses and limitations to tin- h., u;! , 
infinite grace and divine radiance. Diverse are the 
manifold the paths, to the knowledge of (hid. I hr t,- : 
vent glowing simpleness of heart of St. Frasur-., the ( F ! 
devoted learning of Thomas Aquinas, the wr4 -.}, , f 
action of a Godfrey dc Bouillon, and the stlem i.mtrmn’a 
tion of a Bernard of Clairvaux, all spring from (J «!, 4r , < 4 ;r 
lead to him. Led through all these grades „i kuUlr I, - 
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by his symbolic guide, this soul, so fiercely tried so 
graciously preserved, may at last see face to face, and c hear 
unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to 
utter’ (2 Cor . xii. 4). 


It is no indifferent matter that the form of a poem which 
unites the Antique and the Modern, the Ghibelline and the 
Guelf, in one mighty edifice, should fully correspond to 
its subject. Dante wrote not in Latin, the language of 
learning and to a large extent of the cultured classes 
generally, but in the newly formed Italian tongue. Those 
who 'maintain that the lowly and popular style in which 
he resolved to clothe his poem determined his choice of the 
vernacular show a woeful narrowness. For the grounds 
lie far deeper. When one civilisation decays and a second 
springs up from its ruins, the early growth of the second 
is not a mere reproduction of the youth of the first, a 
Phoenix rising from its ashes, as epoch follows epoch 
in the secular year. The new age does not bear 
the paternal remains swathed in myrrh to the temple of 
the Sun. Rather does the new form, as a new phase 
of history, outgrow the old culture and throw aside the 
husk of the old incarnation as the growing fruit casts off 
the petals of the flower, and the butterfly leaves the empty 
chrysalis. At first naught but destruction and decay are to 
be discerned. The ancient palaces sink in ruins. Marbles 
and pillars are grubbed up from among their ruins, and 
are built, mutilated and meaningless, into the walls of some 
new chapel. But soon they begin to rise again and tower 
^ upward, utterly transformed from their former significance ; 
and, over the ruins of the graceful Roman temple, up¬ 
lifts itself the dauntless strength of the solemn Gothic 
church. And so it was with the speech of Italy. At 
first a mere popular garbling of the Latin tongue, it 

B 
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gradually took to itself Teutonic and Chrwtun element*, 
and awakened to a life of its own; though a* yri <»» 
unthinking fluctuations it knew not what was tailing 
and what was ripening fruit, and only tested and dr* moped 
itself in songs of love and spring-time. 

Then Dante arose, and with his magic wand awakened 
a new life throughout the whole wide field of the language, 
so that it could build not merely a window here and a .!•-■! 
there, but the whole mighty cathedral, when mice it had. 
leave to carry out and complete the task. 


TWO SONNETS ON DANTE BV MU'HAEJ. \N«,H •• 
(Literally translatedfrm (ituttts'i text) 


i 

True speech may not be sunken tit ihr nun !*.»• o > * 
blindness was the enkindled flash. Kasin ^ 

wronged him, than for the greatest t<* ri\c Irwl with hr; . .* ./« 

Down to the recompence of sin he write bn nm U*h»*>\ *< * * : 
Godward. But gates which Heaven thirw kuk, hr. *r 
against his righteous longing. 

Ungrateful, nursing her own wtir tu hr r dr f i - ' W. 

sign is that her worthiest sons are math* by hrr to n,r-*, t) ; 

Among a thousand other proof's elds mo*- Ou him r - u* 
better ne'er was born, fell the unworthy km imjMMlb-; ! 


He came from heaven. In mortal frame hr - l \ 
of justice, and the one of pity, anti went ba*k -tlr * s. 
face of God, that he might bring true light f,. us 
A shining star that brightened with it* uys ihr no* 
wherein I was born l Not the wtndr guilt* mnll \ 
recompence, for Thou alone who didst cirate bon h, 
I speak of Dante, whose deeds won hair liu? nur 
whom all find a welcome, save the just 
But would that I were he! M,,h, j .,,. 

barter earth s most envied lot for Id* drear rid.- 4 „ ! \. 


* • ' g X > ' 

-d! 
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Greatly should I rejoice were this favourable impression 
founded on fact; and indeed I gladly acknowledge how 
much ground has been won for the poet since the close of 
the unhappy seventeenth century. I rejoice in this increas¬ 
ing number of readers and admirers, and I hope that Dan te 
himself will educate his disciples, as I know he is sedulously 
and quietly doing. But in spite of the admiration of 
editors and scholiasts, I cannot but feel that there is a 
misapprehension of his meaning, a misconception similar 
to that of the Alexandrine exponents of Homer, or say the 
English Shakespeare commentators. In the following 
pages I shall endeavour to indicate the lines of what might 
be called the modern Dante Criticism; I shall point out 
how wide of the mark this school has shot; and finally I 
shall endeavour, though it be only with a few weak strokes, 


grown considerably, and the charges urged later on in the test arc 
wholly, or in great part, inapplicable to some of these later rum 
mentators. Paolo Costa's notes had already appeared in their rarltmt 
and very meagre form (1819-21); sec below, pp, pH, They 

have passed through numerous editions, having been fmmrwly added 
to by their author, and since 1844 have had valuable addition* from 
Brunone Bianchi. From 1854 onwards the latter ha* combined liis 
own work and that of his predecessor, thereby forming one of the ittmt 
useful and widely read ofc all the commentaries. The edition with 
Pietro Fraticelli's notes deservedly enjoys an almost equal popularity. 
It has steadily expanded since its first appearance in 18^7. France wo 
Gregoretti (1856) combines the utmost attainable brevity with as mm U 
material as the beginner wants. Kmiliano Guidiei (1847) ami t Jiuwppr 
Bozzo, of Palermo (1837), are still more sparing of their note**, which 
indeed are scarcely adequate. Of the latter I only know annotation* *»it 
the Inferno. [Completed by 18 5 5. En.| On the other hand, Nicodu 
Tommaseo’s notes (in the two editions published in 1837 and *8^*) xtr 
the outcome of very extensive knowledge and original research. 

But the German reader will scarcely need reminding that m many 
ways the explanations given by Philalethcs in his translation are tar 
better than any of these Italian commentaries, 'Translators into other 
languages also have often made valuable contribution* toward* the 
better comprehension of the poem. The Frenchman ArUit*!, tor rt 
ample (1811 and several times subsequently), the Ruvaan Min (iK; .y, 
the Dutch Hacke van Mijnden (1867), the Englishmen Cary and 
Cayley, and above all the American Longfellow (1867), 
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to place over against all this Dante’s own purpose, as I 
understand it, in writing the poem. 

True love loses itself entirely in its object, takes it 
where it finds it, pierces the intervening centuries and 
emerges at its side, to receive it on its own terms, without 
being so much as conscious of any requirements of its own. 
But there is a false love which is only directed to the 
counterpart of itself in all its environment. Kindled 
by the joy of finding its own sensations meeting it from 
outside, it treats the object it has found as a mere lay-figure 
to be generously robed in itself, in order thereby to acquire 
a larger bulk of material on which to lavish its affection. 
Dante has had his full share of admirers of this type. 
He has been extolled beyond measure because in many 
directions he almost reached the standard of our own en¬ 
lightened days. He has been called a great poet because 
he shadows forth the modern theory as to the origin of 
storms ( Inf. xxxiii. 105), because he distinguishes between 
veins and arteries {Inf. i. go), because he describes a kind of 
telegraphy ( Inf. viii. 4), and tells of a constellation which 
resembles the Southern Cross ( Purg . i. 23). I have even 
heard him praised because he managed to keep clear of the 
eccentricities of his age, and of its prevalent religious 
superstition. Every age has admired Dante where it 
could find its own ideals in him, and let him severely 
alone where it could not. Lo ’ Nferigno and his associates 
devoted years to the study of the Divine Comedy because 
there were such lovely old words in it 5 b.ut when better 
writers, such as Chiabrera and Marini, appeared on the 
scene, even this source of interest disappeared, and for 
eighty-seven years (1629-1716) not a single publisher 
thought it worth while so much as to reprint the Sacred 
Poem. In the last century the interest in philology 
revived, and with it a growing interest in those amazing 
Middle Ages, and ultimately a fastidious delight in elegant 
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phraseology and a love of epigram. Dante again became a 
linguistic monument, a fine old fellow who really made his 
powers and the means at his command go a wonder fully 
long way* and must be treated with forbearing considera¬ 
tion. As Muratori put it, he was a mine of barbarous 
erudition. And, moreover, he was the author of a work 
full of beautiful passages and elegant phrases. Francesca 
da Rimini and Count Ugolino were models of pathetic ex¬ 
pression. According to Riagioli (vul. i. p. x) Dame 
possessed the further talent of putting ordinary things in 
a special way. If we add that he was universally admitted 
to have been a tender and passionate lover and a skilful 
and diligent man of affairs, we have about exhausted the 
catalogue of merits usually accorded him. And, for that 
matter, I cannot deny that even when the poet is thus 
torn from his true element, and his work utterly bereft of 
its special arid organic vitality, many beauties remain to 
excite our admiration ami offer scope for the activity of 
the interpreters. 

The resonant, exalted speech, the /cal for every lofty 
sentiment, the sure grip and the fervour of the poetry, all 
these are integral portions of the beauteous whole, and 
much can he done towards helping us to appreciate them 
in the way of correction of the text, explanation of the 
meaning of difficult words, and amazing of historical 
matter bearing on the poem. How far this has already 
been done, I shall point out as t treat of the different heads 
separately, but first I must mention one more circumstance 
which prevents the newer commentators as a body from 
attaining perfection even in this their own particular field. 

I allude to the tmhiscoriea! nature of their treatment. 
They want to make Dante a modern. C hie of them, 
Biagioli, naively informs us (vul, i. p, xxm) that he only 
looks into himself and his surroundings to bud the key 
to the comprehension of the Divim and from this 
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point of view there is of course nothing easier than for 
the commentator to go into himself* and then put forth 
any languid inanities which he may chance to find there. 
But this will not do. Dante does not fly loose in the air* 
like thistle-down* so that the first projecting bramble may 
catch and hold him. We cannot beckon to his spirit over 
half a millennium* and at once see it standing before 
us. He is firmly rooted in his own place in history, and 
the seed has grown till its branches spread down ever wider 
and wider through the centuries. No man, single-handed* 
can actually regain the position of Dante himself, but each 
may lay hold of some one of the branches that spring from 
his grave and climb back upon it. 

Numerous commentaries sprang up round the Divine 
Comedy from the earliest times, deriving therefrom what¬ 
ever life they had; and each of them in consequence 
embodies some portion of Dante’s spirit. Those who have 
surrendered themselves unreservedly to the poet will soon 
be taught by their sympathetic affection to recognise the 
scarlet thread; and the quiet patience which follows faint 
clues through the darkness of the night will learn with 
ever growing security to reconstruct the wondrous edifice 
in all the radiance of its original plan. 1 The recent com¬ 
mentators will have nothing to do with the works of their 
early predecessors. They are barbarous* tedious, super¬ 
stitious, and, worst of all* they insist with intolerable 
emphasis on matters of which the moderns are determined 
to know nothing ! Hence they are discredited, and some 
even go so far as to pride themselves* like Biagioli, on not 
having read them, since, as he assures us, they all say the 

1 Dante intended to expound the Comedy himself (see The Zatta col¬ 
lected edition, iv. 1, p. 408; small edition, iv. 479). His idea of the 
requirements of such a commentary will be found on p. 402 [471]. 
The loss of this projected work is probably due to Can Grande’s defeat 
at Padua. [The reference is to the letter to Can Grande della Scala, 
§ 32 and § 6 sq. } in the modem editions.—1869.] 
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same thing. But now comes the inevitable paradox. Our 
commentator resolves to put nothing but fresh work of his 
own into his commentary, but his own early studies will 
have acquainted him, though only at second or third hand, 
with the old interpretations, and he will now be unable to 
set the influence thus brought to bear on his conclusions 
at naught. So he will unconsciously and involuntarily 
propagate the old tradition, through the windings of an ever 
intensifying course of misrepresentation and misunderstand¬ 
ing, until the original truth has been perverted into a string 
of ridiculous and distorted fabrications. The common curse 
brought upon us by all superficial compilations is the with¬ 
drawal of attention from the existing treasures which they 
supplant without replacing. Thus each commentator on 
Dante is influenced by his immediate predecessor, but after 
Landino the work of the earliest commentators was for¬ 
gotten ; after Venturi the sixteenth-century commentators 
went the same way; and the latest school, basing their 
work almost entirely upon Venturi, have in their tttrti 
wellnigh crowded him out, and now bear the whole 
weight of the tradition on their own feeble shoulders, while 
burying the wisdom of former days in oblivion. Thus it 
comes that Biagioli has unconsciously adopted Lamiino’s 
erroneous interpretation of the meaning of the three beasts 
{Inf. i. 32), and of Medusa {Inf. ix. 6t), although he is 
innocent of any knowledge of his opinions on hundreds 
of occasions when they are right; and thus it comes, too, 
that our commentators often raise a cry of jubilation over 
a supposed new discovery which had been better amt more 
modestly set forth by the Ancients; and when they in 
their turn have sunk into the oblivion that surely awaits 
them, I suppose the same stew will appear and reappear tit 
progressively uninviting rechauffes. For instance, Biagioli’s 
idea that the reference in Inf. vi. 73 is to Dante himself 
and to Guido Cavalcanti appears exactly in the commcu- 
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taries of Boccaccio (vol. ii. p. 14) and Guido del Carmine 
(in Landino). The account of who it was that Frate 
Alberigo slew ( Inf, xxxiii. 118), which De Romanis (vol. 
i. p. 460) extracts as a brand-new piece of information 
from the Cassinese ms., is given much better and more 
completely by Benvenuto da Imola 1 (Muratori, Anti- 
quitates , vol. i. p. 1145 sq .). 2 It is unfortunately true, 


1 It has been shown in the Jahrbuch der deutschen Dantegesellsch ., 
i. 275, that the chiose posteriori of the editors of the Cassinese ms. 
are merely extracts from Benvenuto. The note here referred to, how¬ 
ever, is a ckiosa sincrona :, not borrowed from the work of the Imolese. 
But the truth is that an account of Alberigo’s victims is to be found in 
pretty well all the earlier commentators.—1869. 

2 I will give two more examples of the confused and blind gropings 
of the more recent commentators. At the end of the third canto of 
the Inferno , Dante represents Charon as refusing to ferry him across 
Acheron, while Virgil himself says that none but sinful souls are borne 
in that wherry. At the beginning of the fourth canto, however, Dante 
recovers from a swoon to find himself on the opposite bank. The 
oldest commentators, amongst them Jacopo della Lana and Francesco 
da Buti, hold that Dante was not conveyed across by Charon, but 
give no hint what other means may have been employed. Boccaccio, 
i. 291, understands the whole episode as merely spiritual, so that it 
could of necessity have no corporeal expression. Landino introduces an 
angel who miraculously transports Dante during his sleep, and supports 
his theory by a reference to the lightning and earthquake which Boc¬ 
caccio takes for infernal manifestations. He is followed essentially by 
Vellutello and Daniello. Lo Smarrito remarked that it must be through 
modesty that the poet does not expressly refer to the angel and 
Magalotti {Com. suiprimi 5 canti delV inf , Mil. 1819) further elaborates 
this idea. Venturi, however, does not preserve the memory of the 
angel, and Lombardi (on Inf. in. 129) seems disposed to take Dante over 
in Charon’s boat. Then Biagioli resuscitates the angel, adding with un¬ 
surpassable naivete: ‘ No one, till now, has ever given his mind to the 
solution of this mystery.’—The second example is from Purg. ix. 1. In 
the preceding canto (line 49) Dante has mentioned the evening twilight 5 
now, he says, ‘the concubine of old Tithonus was gleaming white on the 
balcony of the orient, forth from the arms of her sweet friend ’ 3 then, 
after sleeping a while, he is borne up to the gate of Purgatory in the 
morning dawn (ix. 52).—The old commentators understand by the 
concubina di fitone the bright gleam which precedes the moonrise, and 
Jacopo della Lana records a fable completely justifying the name, which, 
though not handed down from the Ancients, is quite in the spirit of the 
expansions which the myths of antiquity received at the hands of the 
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that the greater part of these old treasures still lies buried 
in mss. and rare editions, 1 but an editor or commentator 
ought not to consider them inaccessible, and at au\ tale 

Middle Ages. Landmo, Daniello, and Venturi Follow him. IV htet 
commentators stumble over the lunar aurora. Velutelk* r*|*hwo * 
as c end’ [?]. It is three in the morning [’?l,aml the glow «d the dawn 
has extended into the Scorpion. He is Followed, with slight tin«hfu atnuo, 
by Volpi, Lombardi, and Poggiali. Rosa Morando aU» ha» a hankering 
for the glow of dawn, and so interprets the 'JrrMutmmuW m »««'«** ,r 
aurora is said to be visible, as the Fishes, not the Scorpion. IVrarritu, >u 
a pamphlet on the subject {Verona ap, M. Moroni , 17? 0 take-* the win dr 
description [as the Ottimo Commmtt) had done hmg t*rh»rr tumj ai 
referring not to the Mount of Purgatory, but to Italy (44 dnunt ft**m 
Jerusalem), which would make it 9 P.M. in the spot where Ihinfr r, 
Dionisi, Anedd. iv. p. 57, holds the same view. Ang. i.mtatuo ( fatter*^ 
pp. 60-66) defends the lunar aurora with guml, hut u**t exhaustive, 
arguments. For the modems, however, anything hkr 4 alotUtmige 
too laborious, and they call it i dawn ' without more ado, A vi-w fable, 
which is not hard to prepare, shows that on that evening thr «ti* *4** 
would rise at about 9 P.M. in Purgatory, and that hrt glow w** ; *h- 
appear in the tail of the Scorpion at 840 t*.M. 

1 Originally a note was appended to thin passage enumerating thutrn 
early commentators, and giving mss. in which their wink* wrrr h» U 
found. A group of anonymous commentators, ntmt *<t them «tupb 
gloss-writers, was added as No. 14, In addition t*> thr->r 4 In? 
ten early commentators, known at second hand by irhurntrs inadr t, 
them. In 1824 such a list might have a certain value, u*»w | * ^ */‘ 1 
would be mere waste-paper. Ofthe.se thirteen, turn (|a»op»* drib bau* 
had been printed long ago (in 1477 and 1478), and has been »r nvi.- 
lately (1865 and 1866). Three of the remaining twelve itiut m ?h 
Archbishop Giov. Visconti’s * six scholars,* that of Dououum Akiu^ 
and that attributed to Petrarch) have hern shown not n» W mdrp«-udri 
commentaries. The same may be said oF (imv, Srt i amlu, »au- * 
those known by citation only. Six have appealed m prmt ume «it «. 
when the article was written, For three uF which six thine aftidmi* 
to Jacopo di Dante (1848) and Petrus Dantis (*84^) and thr pvrndi 
Boccaccio (1846)-—-we are indebted to the limiting hlrtahfy *4 I m 
Vernon. 

The Ottimo has been edited by Torn (1827^9), I'Mm noufi Ho’i 
commentary by Crescentino Gkumiui (1838*64), and finally tin 
Tamburini has issued Benvenuto da Imola (1833 $*), though «mU 
Italian extracts. FanFani has at any rate Irguu the tmhmatu.a *d‘ tj 
excellent anonymous commentary in the Riccarduu labi-m In is, 
Lord Vernon issued another, bearing the date t j * 8, and v] !m 4 fin 
in 1865. Of the glossators, during the name period, thr { ‘ 4>.-ntur ’*• w 
printed in 1865, and in 1838 Zacherom produced thr 
mentator, mentioned in my list as known only at second dial ' 
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Landino, Boccaccio, and Benvenuto da Imola have been 
printed in recent times, or are easily obtainable. Cristoforo 
Landino (1481) 1 drew chiefly upon Boccaccio (he is 

Guiniforte Bargigi. Of the other nine whom I mentioned as known 
only by the references made to them, one, Vincenzo Buonanni, who 
belongs to the second half of the sixteenth century, and whose 
commentary on the Inferno had long been printed (1572), was counted 
amongst early commentators by mistake. Then the mythical Fra 
Ilario di Monte Corvo certainly never wrote a commentary at all. 
Michino da Mezzano would seem only to have written introductory 
headings to the Divine Comedy , and not a continuous commentary. 
Finally, Martino Paolo Novarese has no business in the list, for he is 
no other than Nidobeato, the celebrated publisher of the poem. Of the 
commentaries enumerated in my note, therefore, there remain, not 
counting the more or less dubious anonymi, those of Ser Graziolo de’ 
Bambagioli, Chancellor of Bologna, Fra Guido del Carmine Pisano, Fra 
Giovanni da Serravalle, Fra Ricardo Carmelitano, Andrea Napolitano, 
and Fra Accorso Bonfantini Francescano. Of the last we only know 
through a doubtful quotation of Mehus; and of the two that precede 
only through references to them in Nidobeato’s preface, and through 
their mention by Landino. As far as known there are no extant mss. 
of them. But the two first, who were Dante's contemporaries, are of 
much higher importance. I thought I had identified the commentary of 
Ser Graziolo in a Florentine M s. (Laurentian, PI. xl. 7). See the Antologia, 
No. cxxviii. p. 151 (1831), but I cannot deny the weight of the argu¬ 
ments urged against me, especially by Piccioli ( Ant . No. cxxx. p. 139). 
De Batines ( Bibl . Dant ., ii. 2, p. 298) thought he had discovered a large 
part of this commentary and of Fra Guido's (which according to Buti, 
Inf vi. 73, only dealt with twenty-seven cantos of the Inferno') in a MS. 
of Lord Vernon's. In any case they exist in two mss. in the Colombine 
Library in Seville (Nos. 22 and 24.). Ever since I received authentic 
information of this many years ago, I have spared no pains to obtain 
more detailed information, and if possible transcripts ,* but unfor¬ 
tunately without success. A German man of letters who had under¬ 
taken the task reported that his notes had been lost on the return 
journey, by the fault, I think, of a Custom-house official. May others 
have better luck! It is certain that a transcript of Ser Graziolo’s 
work would be far more valuable than much which has been published in 
this branch of literature.—Of the other commentators the Anonymus 
of the Ambrosiana (198 C .pars inf) of 1355, which was unknown to 
me at the time of writing the article, would be particularly valuable if 
printed.—1869. 

Since 1869 we have had editions of Benvenuto da Imola (complete 
Latin text in five volumes 5 edited by Philippo Lacaita, at the expense of 
Mr. Vernon, 1887), of Johannes de Serravalle (1891), and of Graziolo 
de' Bambagioli (edited by Antonio Fiammazzo, 1892 ).—Ed. 

1 For further particulars of this commentator and his work see 
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quoted six times in sixteen cantos), and where this source 
foils, from Benvenuto da Imola (quoted five times in the 
thirty-four cantos of the lnferno\ and, with regard to the alle¬ 
gory, from Francesco da Buti (quoted three times in the In¬ 
ferno), He seems, in spite of his assurances to the contrary, 
to have added very little original matter, except a number 
of scholastic definitions and distinctions, a few notes on 
mythological points, the remark, repeated ad nauseam (com¬ 
pare his own note on Inf xxv. 44), that Virgil signifies the 
higher, Dante the lower reason, and a few declamatory 
passages. The main value of his commentary lies, beyond 
doubt, in his assiduous study of the profound work of 
Francesco da Buti. The latter was born only eight years 
after the poet’s death, and his explanations may be looked on 
as particularly trustworthy. Landino’s work will remain 
indispensable, mainly on this account, as long as Buti’s 
commentary remains unprinted.—Of the three works 
mentioned above as easily accessible, Landino’s has retained 
the firmest hold. But even he is dipped into at random 
and disconnectedly, so that no critical sense has been 
acquired for the different value of the various aspects 
of his work, and he is cited as an authority where his lead 
has no significance (e.g. in the establishment of the text, 1 
and grammatical exegesis), with just as much confidence as 
where it is sufficient alone to drive all the later com¬ 
mentators off the field. 

Boccaccio’s commentary, as every one knows, only deals 
with the first sixteen cantos. It is in substance the ms. of 

Bandini, Specimen, liter. Flor. saec. xv. (Flor. 1747), p p . 126-143. 
The Florentine Signorfa presented him with an estate near Borgo aJla 
Colima m the Cassentino, in consideration of his services. He died there 
at the age of eighty in 1504 and his body, in wonderfiil preservation, is 
still shown in the church there.—1869. 

1 Th ft Prolegomeni Critici to my Berlin edition of the Divine Comedy 
contain (p. xn) a more favourable and better founded judgment on 
Landmo s services in establishing the text—18 69. 
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the lectures on the Comedy which he delivered in his sixtieth 
year. And we must always bear this in mind when study¬ 
ing the work, where the novelist, now in his old age, 
expatiates in the ample fields of his mythological know- 
ledge, and takes occasion to lament the customs of his 
golden youth and the deterioration of the present day. At 
the same time the evidence of the book is conclusive in 
questions of idiom, and when he does not fall into poetic 
embellishments (as he always does in matters affecting 
Dante’s person), his descriptions of customs and events, 
given from the standpoint of an approximate contemporary, 
are very vivid. The grammatical and allegorical explana¬ 
tions seem to be derived from tradition in a great measure, 
and the writer’s profound love of Dante seems now and 
again to open the way to a deeper understanding of the 
meaning of the text, however alien the real bent of his genius 
may be from its spirit. This commentary has only been 
printed once, 1 but it is easy to get. Baldelli and others 
bestow great and even exaggerated praise on Boccaccio, but 
Venturi, Lombardi, and Poggiali have made as good as no 
use of him. In Biagioli I find him referred to eight times 
in all, thrice to explain single words ( rabbuffd , spelt a, and 
voce\ once, in a similar case, to contradict him (wrongly), 
Inf. xiv. 4. Once he is unconsciously cited (Inf xiii. 151). 
Twice he is made to rehearse well-known information 
(Inf x. 52, and xv. 67), and once (Inf iii. 60) he is 
appealed to as affording conclusive proof on a point con¬ 
cerning which he himself says c the which thing I neither 
deny nor affirm.’ And yet his commentary furnishes 
matter to the purpose at every point, as I shall have 


1 Florence (more properly Naples), 1724, 2 vols.— Since 1824 have 
appeared an edition by Ign. Moutier, 1831-32, and a more compendious 
one by Fraticelli, 1844, both in 3 vols. A still more recent and much 
superior edition (Florence, 1863) has been prepared by Milanesi.— 
1869. 
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occasion to show by a few conspicuous examples in the 
course of this essay. 

Only extracts of Benvenuto da Imola’s work, containing 
the passages of historical interest, 1 have been printed 
(Muratori, op. cit . pp. 1028-1298), and hence it comes that 
some of the passages quoted by Landino (e.g. Inf vii. 61 
and ix. 66) and others are not to be found in MuratorPs 
transcript. 2 It has been established, however, that the 
chief value of Benvenuto’s commentary lies in its historical 
notes, and he is distinguished from his friend and con¬ 
temporary Boccaccio, in that he does not base them 
on a fluctuating tradition, but on thorough researches 
of his own, thereby approximating in this, as in his other 
works, to the position of a regular historian. These 
characteristics have long given him a high place in the 
estimation of historians; and Italian scholars, in especial, 
delight to refer to him as an author of singular trustworthi¬ 
ness. But, strangely enough, the Dante commentators 
have not yet seen fit to accord him a like honour, and up 
to the present day I have but seldom found a reference to 
him in the works of modern commentators. 11 

Having pointed out this general defect, I must now 
proceed to a few remarks on the treatment of special 

1 M eh us, Vita Ambrosii CamaUulensis , pp. clii, rlxxxti, calls this 
selection ‘careless 1 and ‘had.' 

2 Tamburini's Italian extracts have already been referred to; see 
p. 26 . In my Proleg. Critic., p. Iviii, I was compelled to indorse die 
severe judgment of the American scholar Charles Kliot Norton on this 
work; and I am quite of the same mind still.- 

The full Latin text is now published. See p. ay, note. Kr>. 

3 He incited by Lombardi on Purg. xxx. 36 [ Par. xii. K xvii, fir, 
and by his new editor on Purg. xiv. 100, xxiv. 30, Par. xvi. juy. [ On 
Purg. xxiv. 135, Lombardi, who lived and wrote at Rome, quotes 
Benvenuto merely on the authority of the Luechese Venturi, although 
in the Vatican and the Barberini libraries between them hr might have 
found three mss. of Benvenuto himself. One of the special merits of 
StreckfWs translation is that the profound Dante student Hhdru com 
municated many passages from MuratorPs excerpts from Benvenuto to 
the notes on the Purgatorio and the ParaJiso .—*$%,] 
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points, and shall begin with the question of the establish- 
ment of the text. 1 

The whole period during which the Divine Comedy was 
transmitted by ms. alone does not extend to more than 
about a century and a half, and consequently it presents 
no such serious corruptions and disfigurements as we find 
in the Classics, which had to subsist through long periods 
during which no one was capable of understanding them. 
Dante wrote in the language of the people, and we may 
safely suppose that no scribe could be entirely without 
intelligent interest in his work, and this is why most [?] 
of the mss. are wellnigh as legible as a printed book. 
But the same agencies tended to bring down the text 
of the Corhedy nearer to the level of the copyists. The 
poet’s pregnant, sometimes far-fetched, phrases passed 
their comprehension, and struck them as mistakes; for 
it never occurred to them that what was outside their 
comprehension might yet be within the meaning of the 
text. So we get a succession of unconscious conjectural 
emendations, smoothing down and flattening out the dic¬ 
tion of the poem. 2 These ‘dampers,’ as it were, under 
which the strings of Dante’s orchestra had to vibrate, as 
best they might, began to be applied early in the fourteenth 
century, for the causes that led to their application 
were already at work, and \_fama for infamia , mondo for 
?nodo y arme for arnie\ altre for alte^ conlui for colui^ etc. etc., 
soon become quite common substitutions. The discovery of 
printing served to extend the knowledge of the poem 

i This subject has been treated at length in the Prolegomen. Critici 
already referred to.—1869. 

a Coluccio Salutati, in the fourteenth century, wrote ‘ quae, quum com¬ 
munis calamitas sit, in hoc libro latius obrepsit et copiosius, quoniam 
vulgares et imperiti perite non possunt, quae periti fecerunt, exemplare’ 
(in Melius, op. cit . p. clxxix)— and this common plague has worked 
deeper and nxtider devastation in this book than in others , for the common 
unskilled folk cannot skilfully copy what the skilled have done . 
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(1472), but most of the early editions are printed from the 
first text that came to hand, with very little regard to its 
value. 

The business of the critic, then, is to examine the oldest 
mss., and, with the aid of the early commentaries, to expunge 
the facile readings, and endeavour to cultivate a sense for 
the Dantesque diction which shall aid him in recognising 
the poet’s original phraseology. To allow universal suf¬ 
frage to the mss. and then fix the text by a majority of 
votes is obviously futile. In principle the authors of 
the Manzani edition (1595) followed a sound method. 
They made an elaborate comparison of upwards of ninety 
mss., and evolved therefrom a text (known as the Cruscan), 
which differs very considerably from the printed text of 
former editions. But they are accused, not without reason, 
of a certain bias towards the Aldine edition 1 (1502), and 
with an obstinate adherence to certain rules of their own, 
such as hard apostrophes; and, worst of all, the requisite 
sense for Dante’s special characteristics is only too clearly 
absent. 2 Consequently, although they have succeeded in 
great measure in banishing the facile readings of the middle 
period, they have also displaced many true readings, or at 
any rate failed to recognise, among many variants, the one 
which bears the stamp of truth, and have consequently 
retained some clerical error in its place. 3 

After their labours the easier readings which they rightly 
rejected can obviously have no further interest for us. 
What remains for the critics is to test the selection of the 
Crusca, and by help of the most trustworthy mss. to improve 
on their choice in special passages, and substitute some still 
better reading. And this has been in the main the spirit 

1 On which Vellutello had pronounced a severe judgment on the 
second page of his Preface. 

2 e.g. Inf. xviii. 12, xxii. in, xxxiv. 113 $ Par. ii. 8. 

3 Dionisi, Aneddoto , iv. p. 169, passes a severe, but just, sentence on 
this work. 
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of Lombardi’s and DionisPs work. Lombardi (1791) 
observed that the Nidobeatine of 1477 excelled all the 
other fifteenth-century editions in the care and thorough¬ 
ness with which the text had been treated 5 and he frequently 
defended its readings against those of the Crusca very suc¬ 
cessfully, but often also with a certain narrowness and bias. 
Dionisi, the acutes t of Dante critics, made special use of 
a ms. in the Library of Sante Croce, but compared many 
others with it. This careful examination of mss. was 
happily combined with marvellously skilful and cautious 
conjectural emendation, and has probably brought his text 
into closest proximity to the original. 1 

But instead of making use of this excellent work, Biagioli, 
with ludicrous obstinacy, billowed the Crusca in almost 
every instance, while De Romanis has adhered almost 
literally to the Nidobeatine. Meanwhile the learned 
Poggiali, who had more than thirty Dante mss. in his 
possession, had published selected variants from one of 
them—a very excellent one—in his magnificent edition 
(Livorno, 1807-1 j, 4 vok). The later editors have seen 
fu to follow this precedent. Thus, a Stuart ms. has been 
collated in behoof of HiugiolPs edition, and De Romanis gives 
the variants of the Cassinese, Caetani, Vatican, Angelica, 
Antaldt, and Chigi mss. Unfortunately, however, neither 
the manuscripts themselves nor the variants selected from 

1 t hr roulr* *4 11 »«••»»• imr.tt* hr . writ' tirsf published in the second 
ami fourth numbers nt thr JarJMtt (17X6, *j >)» atal were thru collected 
in thr HimIoiii rJituw Jr Ju.\r ut the tJmrJv h»h), elegantly repro¬ 

duced by Hrttout m lire a ia (1H1 , ; ,rmo), Oumini often changed his 
judgments arut adde nda appear a * late an in his IW/wntsueNf starn a 
(iK .7), ■ fftaejsoh pronounce* a ally and narrow judgment on his work 
?u a mite to bit , xxxiv, St 7 jet. f)r Romani*, lUirg . xxii, uJ * | \ and 
indeed Italian and i teaman ntudrnt . alike deserve emphatic reproof tor 
haune, practically made no u >r of DiouimS long suid successful labours, 
l.itmlonir known bin work, and n often dishonourable enough to adopt 
hr. tradntjo. without any kind of rrterrnce to their sourer, To the later 
rdn*«r. In- 1*. a* yood a* unknown, ft. for example De Romanis on 
/or, \.\vi. | |- 

i 
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them are well chosen, and the notes are crowded with 
readings which for the most part are the very ones which 
previous and more skilful critics have taken consummate 
pains to expunge from the text, and which may be found, 
more or less as they stand, in any one of the earlier 
editions. I think I am fully justified in saying that this 
unwieldy mass of variants is not only exceedingly cumbrous, 
but also absolutely useless. But the best of it is that the 
editors themselves do not seem to have expected any valu¬ 
able results from their labours, else they would not have 
neglected, on due occasion, 1 to appeal to Poggiali’s variants, 
which are beyond question the most valuable of them all [?], 
in support of the readings which they themselves adopt. 
A comparison of Poggiali and De Romanis on Inf x. i, 

xiv. 126, xvii. 124, xxxi. 19, will afford glaring examples 
of this neglect. Still worse, De Romanis is so full of the 
blind animus of his predecessor that he entirely neglects 
Dionisi’s readings, and even Lombardi’s recension cannot 
save him from the sin of tiros in criticism, viz., the bold 
insertion in his text of wretched variants which occur in 
mss. he has himself examined (cf., for example, Inf ii. 4, 

xv. 29, xvii. 76). 

But perhaps I have already dwelt too long on textual 
criticism. I now turn to exegesis. This is pre-eminently 
the happy hunting-ground of caprice and ignorance. Here 
you may bandy arguments up and down to the heart’s 
content, and go round and round the dreary circle of 
possible and impossible interpretations without forwarding 
the true comprehension of the poet by one bair’s-breadth. 
For this purpose, at any rate, every passage is considered 
in complete isolation, and there seems no reason why one 
should not have one’s opinion on it without so much as 
having seen the work in which it occurs. Indeed there has 

1 See, however, De Romanis, Inf ix. 54, xv. 86 [xix. 12, xxix. 365 
Purg. viii. 86, xvii. 95, xix. 22, 55, no, xxii. 79]. 
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never been a period so prolific as the present in articles 
<m the signification of isolated passages or verses from 
Dante (eh the literature on htf. vii. xxxi. 67; Pur, 
xxvi, 134.); 1 and the notes of’ the Commentators stand in 
much the same detachment from each other, and from the 
poem as a whole. "This very incoherence makes it difficult 
to characterise the Commentaries; for l cannot discover and 
follow anv definite direction at all in this ocean of talk. 
I will however endeavour to give one or two indications 
of the lines recently taken. Lombardi has the merit 
of great love for the poet, coupled with untiring diligence, 
lie is glad to avail himself of Venturi’s predecessors in 
explaining the meaning of the text; he supports his exposi¬ 
tion more fully than do anv of the rest by references to 
standard linguistic works ; and we may fairly say that in 
this respect he has made a pretty full use of Landino, 
VclUitcUo* ami 1 Xuurilo, even to his credo be it spoken 
— when they lead him to conclusion* differing from those 
of Venturi, The number of Ins original interpretation* is 
nor really great, and they mostly concern matters of minor 
importance ; and unhappily there is no denying that they 
are generally hopelessly wrong, and give a strange impres¬ 
sion of a man of lonttaitrd ideas, bent on having an 
opinion of his own, The snarling polemic against the 
Cruse a % Veututi, and Diomsi (where the latter is not 
entirely ignored, as in Vwr* xxiv. 37, 43), often strike 
it level ijuitr below the dignify of the suhjn t ; and more¬ 
over the unprovoked afUtkson Dnmtst air almost always 
unhappy. 4 Nrvei theirs* Lombardi’s commentary deserves 
the uoivmal approval that has greeted it both at home and 

* Xlilt'r f wj idr f f$r 4'i^a-r, hao - £i*u r Imift to sir, 

Only ffiiiiL by way »*f h 4tt>»ti£ t *»l "si ft* vtmft* rui 7 /as 
(/.«/, 1 that »siS*aftmalr * 4c St* ‘ % , e#j tn * n* 

ftu k he 7 Mivr p-.)U 7 ’ (Inf mm, ■* y) 

* flir I**”)! rt.isitg|>r* will l*r |*«suii4 tn tfir / ta#ir JcU* * * c rfi , 

till pp. \% » !ma m? thr r.lstiMn l*jf Hr li*#mano 
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abroad as the most painstaking and diligent of the works on 
the subject, and the one most serviceable for immediate 
purposes. 

Lombardi’s Commentary was followed in 1807 by 
Poggiali’s, to which I have repeatedly referred already. 
It contains still fewer original opinions, is still more suited 
to the wants of tbe beginner, but is totally lacking in real 
research, has a repelling and prosaic trick of paraphrasing^ 
and is published in an inconvenient form, in two volumes 
separate from the text, with the verses unnumbered. 

Biagioli teaches Italian in Paris, and makes no secret 
of having written in the first instance for Frenchmen who 
are beginning their studies of Italian literature. So he 
has prejudices to combat. Voltaire made fun of Dante, 
and Biagioli has to prove that he did the poet injustice. 
This motive pervades the whole work. It seldom contains 
anything too stiff for the hour’s lesson, and is, in fact, 
one wordy panegyric from end to end. To bring out 
the beauties (in the narrow sense in which alone they 
can come into consideration here) he begins by taking 
Alfieri’s private copy and pointing out all the lines that 
the tragedian scored; and although verse after verse is 
thus noted, he adopts no conventional sign, but writes out 
‘ Alfieri nota’ at full length every time. Then, in the next 
place, he adds innumerable, elaborate, and oft-repeated 
exclamations, which certainly do every credit to his own 
susceptibility, but would hardly serve the purpose of com¬ 
municating the inspiration to one who has no perception 
of Dante’s beauties on his own account. For example, 
Purg. xxviii. 1 : 4 Prepare, O reader, to look upon the 
divine beauties which the poet is about to display before 
you. Alfieri, whose glance naught beautiful could escape, 
has scored the whole of this canto except twenty-eight 
verses, which we shall point out as they occur. So I will 
waste no time in calling attention to the special beauties, 
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all of which appear to me meet for the Paradise which he 
is describing. But whosoever is wont to feed on tares let 
him not hope to gather in the harvest with which this 
ample champaign waves/—The author prides himself on 
the entire originality of his interpretations. I have already 
criticised him for at any rate bestowing very little atten¬ 
tion on the earlier interpreters; but nevertheless we 
generally find him repeating just those remarks of his 
predecessors which lie most upon the surface; and, what 
is worse, attacking others, which are often quite insigni¬ 
ficant, at a length and with an arrogance altogether dis¬ 
proportionate to the subject, and in a way quite unsuitable 
to the wants of students. The unseemly and sometimes 
vulgar style winch characterises his attacks— in themselves 
often quite unjustified—on so meritorious a writer as Lom¬ 
bardi, for instance, must greatly injure his book ; and in 
fact it makes it almost unreadable. Monti has already 
criticised it severely, and the author himself now seems 
(voL ii. p. iii) to regret it. 1 Examples are found on every 
page, e.g. Inf , x. t, xv. ?.q, xxxiii. Ho ; Purg, xxii. 37, 
xxx. 15. His own opinions, on the other hand, he puts 
forward wit ft a supreme complacency which would ill 
become him evert if he had hit on a really new and 
illuminating conception. Biagioli seldom produces a novel 
interpretation without a contemptuous glance at his pre¬ 
decessors, or at least a passing nota bene addressed to the 

1 I cannot flatter myself that Sig, Biagioli will pay equal attention to 
my stricture**, or even deem these pages worthy ut a passing glance; 
such is the opinion which hr very candidly expresses on the merits of 
its poor ultt.unont.uu"> in ht*» pict.uv to the p. x: 4 Since 

the author's meaning has not hitherto hern revealed to any Italian 
savant, we may safely ei include that tu> foreigner has her a able to see 
it rvru *» like a mole through skin," 1 ‘This is kindly said \ hut meanwhile 
we foreigners have at least got so far a> not 11» follow a certain Italian 
•avaut in ascribing to the elder Michael Angelo iiuonurotti a lecture 
signed by the Crusean mm de plume of his younger namesake (linn 
pastato). Ci. Biagioli, Rtmr M M. elm;, limn, ihveee/ua ( Paris, 18 . 11 ), 
p. xxx and p. 1 n \■ 
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reader. And as a matter of fact these novelties are generally 
concerned with matters of the very smallest significance, 
and have as good as no bearing on the comprehension of 
the poem as a whole. I may instance the explanations 
of three passages from the first half of the Inferno upon 
which Biagioli lays special weight. In Inf iv. 68 he 
opines that the sages of the Limbo had no actual fire in 
their midst, but that a light glow hovered around the 
walls (!) y in xii. 113 he declares that the real reason why 
Dante turned to Virgil was not because he was bewildered, 
but because he doubted the truth of what Nessus had 
told him(. ? ); in xiv. 83 he remarks that the dykes of 
the blood-red streamlet were not built up of tufa, but 
had been constructed by the infernal architect from the 
beginning.—If we look for something to praise in this 
Commentator our nearest resource will be his fairly 
accurate knowledge of Dante’s other writings, especially 
the Convivio and Vita Nuova . 

De Romanis has almost completely refrained from 
explanations of his own, but has followed Costanzo in 
citing the Scholia of the Cassinese manuscript, defending 
and explaining them (as well as a few variants), often with 
much knowledge. In the Inferno and Purgatorio he gives 
a fairly accurate account of all that can be regarded as 
significant in Biagioli’s Commentary [in the Paradiso he 
only does so in exceptional cases, for instance in xxi. 122, 
xxiv. 18], and in spite of its want of courtesy towards him¬ 
self, he shows a praiseworthy, though perhaps exaggerated, 
impartiality in dealing with it, sometimes degenerating into 
weakness, and a want of spirit in defence of Lombardi. 

Next comes the Bolognese edition (1819-1821) in 
quarto, with scandalously bad copper-plates and a meagre 
and insignificant Commentary by Paolo Costa, one pecu¬ 
liarity of which may be referred to again below. 

Finally, Colelli’s Illustrazioni , chiefly designed to correct 
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and complete the Bolognese edition just named, and written 
in a one-sided and perverse vein, will be dealt with more 
fully hereafter. This work goes further than any of the 
rest I have mentioned in the direction of ignorant and 
flabby chatter, which very often has not the remotest 
connection with the matter in hand. See, for example, 
pages 28-33. Moreover, the author takes a very lofty 
tone. If the lines I am writing should ever reach Rieti, 
I would ask Colelli’s leave to apply his own words (page 
42), and cry, c When a man undertakes to supplant a good 
note by a bad and erroneous one, the fault seems unpardon¬ 
able. 5 After the Inferno no more of this work appeared, 
which leads to the conclusion that in Italy itself it found 
no support. 

I must now redeem my pledge of showing what has 
been done in the way of interpretation of historical allusions. 
I shall have something to say as to the form and some¬ 
thing as to the matter. 

I have already remarked—and the progress of this essay 
will soon justify me—that Dante’s poem is rooted in his¬ 
tory. Isolated threads connect it loosely with the affairs of 
antiquity. It takes a stronger hold of Charles and his 
Paladins; and draws a full life out of the vivid energy 
and chivalry of the thirteenth century, and more im¬ 
mediately from the freethinking Tuscany and the flour¬ 
ishing and turbulent Florence. With its strongly marked 
individuality it takes its stand in the present, chooses its 
part decisively; defies, implores, exhorts; and gazes wist¬ 
fully, in fear and hope, and often with prophetic glance, 
out into the future.—If we are to grasp this life and 
keep our hold of it, surely we must c take it in its 
own element. 5 A definite conception of history, corre¬ 
spondent to that which gave the poem birth, must prepare 
the way for the first line of the Divine Comedy , and 
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must provide the background on which it can display 
its majestic form. A few firm strokes must set torch 
the genesis of the mediaeval spirit, the cleavage of the 
several peoples and states, and their relations to each other, 
and then in more detail the rise and development of 
the freedom of the Lombard and Tuscan cities. I ht»s 
we must be introduced into the deepening drama of the 
decisive conflict of political opinions, the sweep of the 
universal struggle, the detail of private feuds, the per¬ 
petual succession of revolutions, the changing constitu¬ 
tions, and the special events and features of Dante’s own 
day, until ‘in the middle of the path of life’ the reader 
might actually be living in the year 1300.—Such a pro¬ 
paedeutic 1 would enable us to dispense with hundreds of 
notes below the text in which the same history is often 
given three times over in disconnected fragments (fur 
example the account of Buondclmonti, Inf vi. Ho, xxviit. 
106, and Par. xvi. 140). Surely a connected inti in¬ 
duction of this kind would help the reader mute than 
the system that leaves him in ignorance who Manfred’s 
daughter was and whom she married until he reads the 
notes on the third canto of the Purgatory. Unfortunately 

1 Unhappily such a propaedeutic, which would uiapioifiutuhly form 
the best means of preparation for understanding Dante, o still wanting. 
Ferrazzfs Enddofedia Dante tea (1X^5) merely collects mafetui woh 
a mass of alien matter), and does not attempt to work it up Amu 
bene’s Secolo di Dante (first published in 1X2}, ami .*»t« * \ 

may be admitted to cover the historical portion of the Md jimh 
fully. But it is a dull compilation, and quite uncritical, i ‘,nb* I r .» 
was far better equipped for the performance of the fa k Aid 

goricoy 1826, and Veltn Alleg . de' GMkitini % tX<g»); but it is m u U t*» 
be regretted that he dings obstinately to an untenable lopoih - * , xn I 
his defective references make it difficult or imjwivahle t«i ehnk 1m 
assertions. On the whole, Wegde's biography of the port {*M j - m d 
1865) is the best guide $ but it only deals with Dante *. u»h iMifann 
—1869. 

Villari’s First dkw Centuries of Florentine Uittor\ % and Sri?.- md 
Wicksteed’s extracts from Viliam's Florentine ChrmeUu are 
the more recent attempts to supply this want.—Ku. 
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there is as yet no book that meets this demand. Giovanni 
Gasparo Orelli’s excellent Cronichette , though not propos¬ 
ing to do anything of the sort, comes nearest doing it, in 
virtue of its happily graduated fulness of treatment, its con¬ 
centration upon Dante’s period, and especially its successful 
and dramatic interweaving of touches fresh from the life 
supplied by contemporary writers. Unfortunately I have 
not the necessary historical knowledge for passing an 
unbiassed judgment upon this book, and in any case this 
would not be the place for doing so ; but the respected 
author promises us a complete German introduction to the 
Divine Comedy , and I am sure many others join with me in 
the eager hope that we may find in it just the historical 
prelude we desire. But, in any case, if such an introduc¬ 
tion as I have indicated is to fulfil its purpose, it must take 
special count of one marked characteristic of the age in 
general and of Dante’s genius in particular ; I mean its 
religious pre-occupation. The rise and activity of St. 
Francis and St. Dominic, the Thomist reconstruction of 
theology and the contemporary consolidation of the hier¬ 
archy, and the attitude of the period towards the Albigenses 
and other heretics, must be brought into special prominence. 
Yet though we should desire such an introduction to be 
written in the Ghibelline spirit, as the Cronichette is, 
inasmuch as Dante himself was a Ghibelline, yet I should 
doubt [Inf. x. 119 and xiii. 72) whether the latter’s party 
spirit would have inspired such uniformly favourable judg¬ 
ments as Orelli’s on Frederick 11. 

Such a treatment as is here indicated is, however, incom¬ 
patible with the form of a Commentary which must of 
necessity give its narrative in a disconnected and occasional 
form as the passages to which it has to attach itself present 
themselves. Yet we may at least require the Commentator 
to have gained some connected historical knowledge him¬ 
self, and to put his reader in a position to connect each 
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separate event with the general march of events. Un¬ 
fortunately, the Commentators in too many cases never 
heard a word of mediaeval history until they came to study 
Dante; and their progress in this branch of knowledge is 
often almost entirely limited (as Biagioli himself admits to 
be his own case, vol. i. p. xxxvii) to the range of material 
provided by their predecessors in the same occasional style. 
The dictionary form now so dominant in Italy encourages 
even those who desire some further information to content 
themselves with turning over the pages of some such book 
as Moreri’s historical dictionary, so that their historical 
information still flutters about in their brains as disconnected 
as ever. For example, neither Lombardi nor Biagioli gives 
his reader any idea[?] that the battle referred to in Inf 
xxxii. 81 is the same that is mentioned in Inf x. 86 and 
xvi. 41, so that if the student has no independent knowledge 
of history he will make pathetic efforts to remember that 
the Florentine Guelfs suffered a defeat in the Val d’Arbia 
and another at Monte Aperto. The notes on Inf xii. 
119 are quite a study. The passage refers to the mur¬ 
der at Viterbo (1271) of Prince Henry, son of Richard 
of Cornwall, on his return from the Crusade, by Guy of 
Montfort, son of Simon Duke of Leicester, and Vicar of 
Charles 1. of Anjou, king of the Two Sicilies. Lombardi 
makes out that the murdered man was the old king, 
Henry in. Biagioli makes him a Prince Henry, son of 
Henry hi., who never existed. Vellutello makes him the 
brother of Prince Edward and son of King Richard of 
England!! And all the while Benvenuto da Imola had long 
ago related the history quite correctly, though not without 
some confusion ; and even Boccaccio [?] (vol. ii. pp. 301 sq.) 
and Landino are guilty of none of these frightful blunders. 1 
—I know of very few examples in which the modern Com- 

1 All the more recent Commentators have the true account here.— 
1869. 
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mentators have drawn on the stores of their own historical 
information to explain any difficult passages of the poem. 
One such instance is to be found in Lombardi’s note on 
Inf. xxii. 88, and another in Biagioli’s on Inf. xxviii. 135, 
although in the latter case Benvenuto’s contrary opinion 
ought to have been considered. 

If the limits are drawn so closely, surely we may reason¬ 
ably expect the data of the early Commentators to be made 
full use of 5 but not even this is done. Landino has been 
drawn upon more freely than the rest, but some of the 
examples already given will suffice to show how many 
corrections even he might have supplied. I have already 
mentioned that Boccaccio is almost entirely neglected in 
this respect, and yet he is the only one who gives with any 
completeness the beautiful story of Francesca da Rimini 
(vol. i. pp. 476 sq.) and the account of Pietro delle Vigne’s 
death (vol. ii. pp. 333 sq and much besides. I need not 
repeat that Benvenuto has been left untouched, and will 
merely mention as specimens some of the passages of the 
Inferno on which he would have thrown fresh light (viii. 46, 
x. 87, xxiii. 108, xxiv. 125, 145, xxvii. 27, 88 sq xxviii. 16, 
55, 73, xxix. 123, xxx. 40, xxxii. 69, 121). 

Specially important to the historical comprehension of 
Dante is an acquaintance with the circumstances of his own 
life, and it is surely a bad sign that the new Commentators 
content themselves with reprinting the existing lives of 
him. It is all the pleasanter to hail the appearance of a 
book like the Life of Dante which forms a part of Orelli’s 
Cronichette already mentioned. It speaks throughout of love 
and true comprehension of the subject, a clear view and 
a vivid realisation of the whole period, great diligence and 
clear insight supporting well-grounded individual opinions; 
and it must also be regarded as no small merit in the author 
that he has drawn a great number of his data from the 
works of Dionisi; for in this, as in other respects, this 
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writer’s wealth of research has hitherto Keen allow** to hr 
almost unused and unnoticed. I hope the author w.il nnd 
in the following brief notes sufficient evidence ut tin w 
fill consideration I have given his book. 

One of the reasons why so thick a veil hang- •«*«• 
Dante’s life is that every groundless report has been 
from one writer to another without the least attempt being 
made to test its truth. This is too often the wav m 
Italy. Moreover, Boccaccio, our poet’s earliest htoyiaphri, 
sets to work in a truly Alexandrine fashion, attd, h*e hot 
models, frequently invents facts with a view to d.olmn: 
them in sounding rhetoric and appending divlanut.uv 
reflections to them ; as in the case of his accusing Dante 
wantonness, an accusation of which Orelli very pioprtiv 

takes no heed. 1 ^ tf . 

Our author attempts, after the example ot Vclt mu\ 
Dionisi to base his statements as far as possible «« 
own intimations, and on contemporaneous hi^i*uy and 
documents ; and so, one after another, the at*mdu»rs 
attributed to Dante disappear. On page iH, tor tmum e, 
we are at last informed of the sufficiently obvious hut 
that Dante did not change his politics out of dtvgm at 
his exile. On page 10 the numerous amours whuh turn* 
been attributed to the poet are thrown aside, as they had 
already been by Dionisi. Boccaccio's silty abm»* 

Dante’s unhappiness with his wife (which hamhm* 
out still further in his Vita c cottumi), and about: tm un ¬ 
bounded political importance and his numerous ^ 

is refuted (pp. 13 and 17), and in place of the Lun the 
authenticated embassies to Naples and S. (kmmuuo 


1 Todeschini, Imbriani, Bartoli, Si‘urta/?ini, an* I Km-u * 

strong reaction against this uncritical mditlify m turn, w \ 

Germany. The danger now seems to hr an umufo-ri mor! v In 
Witte’s own matured and deliberate view * on fhr *»l * s.r-. ^ * 

we may repose in Boccaccio’s narrative will U tmmd «»n |»j», 5^ *>» 

this volume.— Ed. 
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appear, although note t\* still reposes coo much faith in 
the old biographer, On p, f IhtutA acquaintance with 
Greek is riptide denied, although better proumU for the 
dental mil* lit tune been alleged, the most conclusive bet tip, 
11141 I )autr ^ t,G;rjr;.^ it, wholly at ;i loss 

lo jttdpr between two thirteen! translations of Aristotle. 
A veritable monument of futility ituv hr found tit Ilia* 
gtuS/s defence of the opposite opinion (note on Inf, %w, 
t p| h In oppttMfnut to iVIlt (/u/m, tv, |u Hi jj v. tjb)) 
it is shown on juec 44 that Ihuifr ptohahlv hud mi 
share in the aff.uk on Florence m 1^4 [ D , ami from 
|u |7 oivwanls the olvwwr history of the later years of 
! FiftttA exile ate unfolded vrrv clearly on f hr foundation 
of Dtoim/s work. Where their is so murh accuracy I 
emthl hate washed that muhiny rrstiiw* on a ijitrscnuiabte 
basis hail hern admitted, nnh as the itatemeut on p, 
that the Cau/o?jr " i*nj* t J*h>he ' was i umpusnl on 

flir i 4 at 1 aicsr oust, whereas Vanrtti, without much better 
prminds, assigns if to the V allr Lapatma { tv, i % 

|*j*. 141 WHb If vv * hi hi he mm h better to have left flip 
$|iirvfnut alone. < hi j», $ 4 , on the authority of a single 

mamm 1 ipt, wlm h IVIh had already followed [srr lie 
Rottuut\ /be. i col, j, p, %h), 1 Xu*|e h said,/ Without 
any ijuahfu atom, **mr f»* have stayed m i o,tattrlia, 1 ( hi 

parr 40 if rs a‘isrHrd 1 1 know mu on what authority, that 
Dante htmsrlf lollrcfed hr* A* I *annul hrlievr ft; 

foi 1 as 1 shall hair n» point out presently) even the 
Caii/otn wlm h were to Jour hunted part of the .fair 
(fjHi'rru air nowhere to hr found m the original order, 

4 I Im-m* tin 5 itiuiirtit .*4 us th« W • r or"-. iiU{ ( j« t. - • I that 

Vlfc I4f»f *4 laO’-U »c 5.,- *U hr ii s> - :t 4f *!. I v ' | th** f Ui»C’ »IU«h 4 h*SS 4 4% 

with I he p-ilnat* l» I Mm arm m I* rn!i. S•• «• |VU» *u /ait * t $C $ t j», 

h. * * i I 

® f hr »i»stoV-oy m| tin' 2 -Atm !»’** «»i Ho irtlrr it** thr I’, ilvmy 
lias iti a:-!*' it off am the* IwMth it 4n1 tli- iUh-i **f tu.-i --.«• 

111 iff 4t I**i4 4* - hit*' iv 4 t** tlo- |‘ Cmojtm-- *«■ <•/■•.• 4 aU'4, Ji«>! I hj» .is^-^- 1 , 

lull li*>m lh»: »ip|n't %aUf> nl tie A*n»». t 
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and the mss. differ too widely in their ascriptions of thr 
several poems to Dante to admit of the supposition due 
an authentic collection by the poet himself was in exist¬ 
ence. This is why it is so difficult to sever the genuine 
from the spurious poems, and why it can only hr doitr 
at all by a close study of Dante and the fine seme Un 
his form which it cultivates. For instance I suspect ihr 
Psalms and the Credo [. . . .], which Boccaccio i!or* 
include in his carefully compiled list of Dante’s 
and which assume such varied forms in the mamiu npr . 
as to lose all resemblance. 1 Finally I must utter a modest 
doubt as to the letter of Fra Ilario given on p. af frj 
Mehus (Vita Ambrosii CamahL cecxxh), although I can r«n m 
no judgment of the Laurentian manuscript (\u, S, p, i *i ( 
from which it is taken. 2 The Dedication to FguMomr* 
Dante’s sudden appearance, his unexplained o.nfnl.-mr 
in the monk, all have a legendary and fictituue. ait. I'hm 
follow reports, or even arguments, just as thrv appem m 
Boccaccio’s untrustworthy biography. There is not 4 
single touch added. Even the two and a full Imrs 
the Latin version reappear exactly as he give them, U 


j further remarks>on this question, which mu.r -f*l! \ w , 
under discussion, will be found in my IhtnU'i c. , 
pp. ixxxi and 208-211.—18% 

2 It is however the same ms. from which l s**tl*h h * 
Dante s letter to the Cardinals in conclave ae t unJa^th, \ 
of which will hardly be disputed. Audit! and „r|,, n llu „ : , 
us written by Boccaccio’s own hand. N..t»,rh,r 41 ,. 

fested w\ ^ f ratC Ia , n °’ s lc, "' r > I ’tdi 

tested. When I wrote the words in the mi t .. . 

!S"*—>|« «fc H'T'IS u j„,i, 

viii. and xxxlii. in his iSitiln of’ .'““'"r*’* “ 1 

of the others declare for tltc uutlu nrk i’ry 




IV “ . 
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is perhaps worthy of' note that Tirahosehi docs not take 
the lost notice of this letter. 


I have shown in mv introductory remarks that the 
branches of' Dante study I have mm* dealt with ptaetieally 
exhaust all that the modern autlnn dies have to say. Yet 
the poem itself rises up before us as a wank of such strange 
vet dr finite significance* and the poet refers so frequently 
and rlimtlv to a drrprt meaning which hinds all the jurt* 
into a whole [sa\ m Inf, u, fit * IVrt*. vim it)* tit, 70 ), 
that the turui Commentators themselves have begun to 
feel uncomfortable at the dull mechanical progression of 
their brief notes* and most of them have at least given, by 
way of tftUodi&i Uoii, some opinion as to the tendency and 
significance of the fits! Canto of the poem. Hut is ii 
psmiblr for the deep, devout meaning of the consecrated 
port, who Send * ho uttnante to all the full inspired tones off 
the Middle Ages, to hr made intelligible to out day ? Or 
is if as impossible as a lifetal translation of the Mrtstphitu* 
furroglvplui s 1 Dante’s words ate mere shadow*pictures 

ttuy .1 (furiir-j # pp * . \ if , » ! fliM-l* riutu Ml t AU -j MiV. JA 
pp + * s 1j }, wh»* nj.N-i nlh my *hml*t* m ftir Ini, 

' f hr lullr-.l ulfr^Ui r m thsi wni*’ n h * 4*Ut - U* m ht 3 Sl-.-tta Jfiitl ‘Vtfoi 
Jt thi'ih', j»j* $ $ ** • jsH |.ui>p \f*oo /*/ ir/'i.•#.’*/ <»;# as /I ahV, O4 

pp '!< i ( | ujnJ.lrJI th< t ItniSO 4< 415 V * 40 * H v , 4U«f t Vts4Sr flUUi 

4 tC(ttlirs 4 |tn*ot «‘-j‘iA! 4M»'<* C» thnii f I s?a /* t »? 1 4j* h, |* i ^ 4 , 

I 3 ! f,t ) N* i»l 4 f* r I }*o- w<’» OUI jrtr 4 lrt h-‘ \ i-ii. 1 * *44 tfH* 9ft it: 

f a* I* t -1p tn li.-inuh*» 1 Ii*- Ifiui o 4 »in«utrrr4 

•5pun*»n In Hlmi (* tK$**U ’ m l-'.ni Ii in*! t.snksX * *i»i 

p Hul.- 1 1 Hi* tsnu«b»’4 45*4 | ’it :-j }, {/#'.< *, M'*t 4<r, 

Jil **- ■' t » p. ,$• U 4 1 i" I 1 41 4 : 14 ft 7’V* ':*i»sUs*t •-*.*»? /.<r ■;.'** 
pp * 1 -, (f I'j) *m» ia »hf 14k ln*»»i g»m9i$e 4 1 »»tmt 

m! Il*r *a llir «rsjr v%<t«n fir up fit*! llus * w*t% 

tiUvnr ilii! j.; rp*?,fetr »4 | iiulf’* i»h *ho bvrii khm)ifr4 *% Oh* *’.il ,uty 

pi.r-nihb tf43Mii3 l*| <»iif h» t*t«< t Cotitali • Mu », l»i|* r^snri t 4<«-»! 4?if t 

trts 4I4-3, 4si-<! .liter * •<<tuf *<• ii 11**11 % 1*1 v<piti^r4ti,*ti3, l*| 1 hr 4ti(lm!tiy »a t 
full*** ’ |[J h* i.it* tt**J 'tsmsi v* $Ksnfs t 1 s*»v 

f /\t ,4 Suite %%\wn t forej^dliMiCs *|*u'**4mr t wrir a ill r * f '*mr t mi at 
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to these moderns. They are a mere tinkling and inarticulate 
sound. And when they have to interpret them they seem 
fairly to take leave of their senses, and force upon Dante the 
most shrieking modernisms, that thenceforth thrust their 
grinning heads out of the venerable old vestments ! if 
only they would take the poet’s warning : 

< O ye who in a little bark, longing to hear, have followed 
my keel that sings upon its way, turn back to look on your 
own shores. Commit you not to the ocean; for perchance, 
losing me, ye will be left astray.’ 

But we, who in sincere love for our divine poet, wait in 
silence until we see how much of his meaning he himself 
will reveal unto us, may hope perhaps that one day it will 
be permitted us to take to ourselves those other words 1 

c Ye other few, who have timely lift up your necks for the 
bread of Angels, on which we feed here but are never at rated, 
ye may in truth put out your craft on the open brine, keeping 
my furrow upon the water which is sinking back to the level/ 

In the middle of life’s journey (the poem begins) I had 
lost my way in a thick forest; after long struggle l reached 
its limit, and hastened, in order to gain the open ground, to 
ascend a hill whose summit was crowned by the rays of the 
morning sun. Then the poet’s path is obstructed first by 
a panther, then by a lion, and finally by a site-wolf ; and 
he flees before them down the slope of the mountain. 
Then Virgil appears, and promises to rescue him from the 
perils surrounding him. The transfigured Beatrice, 
Dante’s early love, had been commanded by Lucia, who 
in her turn received the command from another gracious 
lady, to aid the wanderer; and she had come down from 
Heaven to send Virgil to his rescue. Virgil tells him in 
Beatrice’s name that the only path by which he am return 

any rate were as yet unknown to the genera! public*, it was tut; nai t« 
assume that the hieroglyphics contained the record of iU-rp my a* tom , 
doctrines.—i86y. 
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in safety will Head him, under his guidance, through 
Hell and Purgatory to Paradise. ‘Then begins the sub¬ 
terranean journey through the ranks of the unrepentant 
sinners, ranged according to the degree of their guilt* 
fits passage is opposed hy mvihieal creatures on guard at 
the entrance to the various sections of Hell, hut Virgil's 
leadership and Beatrice's command rrduee them all to 
silence. Some of the damned reveal their crimes, inquire 
into thr condition of affairs in the upper earth, and lift the 
veil of futurity for him. Dante descends to the centre of 
the earth, the abode of Satan, and then ascends hy a steep 
and toilsome path to the antipodes, where he reissues into 
the light of day at the toot of the mount of Purgatory. 
Here the repentant souls do pen at tee m dire suffering, 
while examples from fmtmy show them how to free 
themselves from the burden of then sms. As Dante 
ascends the mountain he sees how with every advattte the 
holy joy and courage of the spun* i i >r, unfit fir coturs fit 
the abode of the hi u inmurme, where Beatrice herself 
comes to in erf him, ami V it gd vanishes m silence, taking no 
farewell of him. liras m r n*»r» with him to the stats, and in 
ear'll frrsft planet he nuns the domain of a different virtue. 
Hr sees the he tors of the Christian Chinch » Peter, James, 
and John fund him turn m Faith, Hope, and Dove , hr is 
permitted to took upon God himself, and the poem times. 

A tradition, now half a milinmmm old, recognises ui 
this poem t hr pm it aval of man gorn over to sm amt pre¬ 
vented hy his lusts hotu imivnms the path of virtue, till 
the Cbttsfsait religion feat he* him, by the light of under¬ 
standing, to *r cognise sm and fire turnself hum it, and then, 
m he* own person, often t*» Ins transputted vision the dmtte 
tevrlatiMtt of the secret and the bliss of heaven. Plus m 
tripictattun, winch l shall go on to rcpaml, was undisputed 
until flic end of the last toifmy, when Dnumi observed 
that flic poem had also a political *ignitieam r, In par in idar, 

u 
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the lusts represented by the beasts were especially 
characteristic of individual States, which should t hereto? e 
be held in mind in reading the poem ( Prtpumi. it, 

195; Jnedd. , ii. 82; Brescia eel. of the p. v). 

_Thereby the dykes were pierced ! Every reader inter¬ 
preted the poem after his own whim, and it is a melancholy 
spectacle to see them rushing off with the several shreds 
of the truth, rightly feeling that they have grasped a pare 
of it, and yet, with all their pains, unable to make the 
detached member live, because it belongs to the organism 
of a deity, not to a polyp that can fasten am! grow upon 
anything that offers. If we read the critics, one attef 
another, and sec how much of the truth each one las 
grasped, we are at a loss to conceive how they could all 
contrive to stray into such perverse bypaths. 

Biagioli has stuck in great part to the old explanation, 
only translating it into modern form. According in 
him Dante’s first love is ITisdom ; he strives to teach tin, 
but soon error is heaped upon error in his breast, ran hi v 
passions and lusts gain the ascendency, ami he can n-au 
them no longer. Lust, pride, and covetousness 1 vn dmc 
him back into the night of ignorance. But his * mi 
gentile) refuses to submit, ami when he has come in \r 4 ?s 
of riper experience, she prays Truth (Lucia) fo pm an end 
to so shameful a servitude. She again semis Sp^uhawn *»n 
the things of earth (Virgil) and of heaven (Beaune; m aid 
and enlighten the wanderer. Philosophy has tmditfnuhy 
in leading Dante back from his errors by show hi / him the 
awful consequences of sin in Hell and Purgamiv. The 
higher speculation lifts him by discourses trn the tunur *4 
God to the life of contemplation, and so raps turn u* the 
stars. These are the main outlines of BugmfsL min- 
pretation, specially developed in the notes t« /*/. u . ml 
and xvi. 6 i, and with special penetration in the pirhnr 
to the Paradise . He himself exclaims of it, Me t> uujnmudr 
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ilia! the contemplation of such a beautiful truth should 
fail to enamour the mind that investigates and loves iu n 

A very dtfierem meaning is found in the Ihvhtu (hm~ 
wttliii hv Count lUarehettiU Dante, he says, was am¬ 
bassador in tlie vaunt of Rome when the storm which had 
long been brewing suddenly broke upon him, and the 
sentence of banishment was pronounced. I'hen he found 
himself' an rule Isom Ins country, wandering in the triend¬ 
less and joyless wood of exile, lie sought indeed to 
return hv the straight roatl to the peace and rest of his 
fatherland, and the sun of' Imperial power ^Henry vu.) 
seemed already to be rising, tin him and on his troubled 
counts v, bringing coder into all things ; hut three mouster* 
obstinately hatred his wav the faithless Guelh of Flor¬ 
ence, the amhmou > Charles of Valois, and the avaricious 
Pope. Eutute genet at ions, so Virgil prophesied, would 
indeed he libetated from the oppressions of these usurpers 
hv the prowess of the (thiheitiuc hero, Cattgratide della 
Scala, hut as vet their js no comfort and no help for 
Dante save m purity and study* The love of his youth, 
yet tmiurgoUru, inm him his hist portu iuspitation, 
the example of Vugd lead * him as he develops if, and the 
beloved hn self lends the loftiest images m whnh the poem 
rises to a * lunax. Am! thus the great work gi ad (tally 
comes into bring. The wot sweep and the exaltation of 
its contents! the punt v of the sentiments it breathes, and 
the beauty *4 tr> language, mu-u wm its author immortal 
fame. All heart . must open to if ; DamrE fame must pour 

1 Almost thr -.ahit ha.' i. * 4V* t» I** lia iit f rUthalir, Imt mlh 4 
1'lM'irj 4|i|itii % nil 4t i««n !m *!»■ "-4*1 y «• % g/# i,aJu» U-j>h -is i'***tf* 

■Jh fhwie, f* 4 t*s, i )4 ? 1 , j* <*)■ 

■' /V v A -£t*- 41 4* 4 I ** U 4t M 4H Im H* )414^> t*?' t**i*li j, 

in ,/gJm m| m full *lris'lMjaa^ul, m lJjmnni'-i MHtiyi WmjM, I hr 

lUOt 1 *5 ahv4W *4nlt*»as Hum I hr lnuMrj hiuinji •. turns' 

llitu it*^ 1*41*4 4**4 tl»r tu it u»«lf tu this »'vu^ Ip, *vf * s|4*ms 

i>Mrt it * i fii. 4 ! J 1 4nt»**r iv-^a *n f*nii» ut ifir o%t tlir Our 
lirlwrfl* turn and M to belli Hrr klitw 
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its stream over the whole of Italy, until at last his abashed 
fatherland must reopen her gates with penitent entreaty 
And so by his wonderful and toilsome journey he wil 
find a path of return to his home which none of th< 
monsters can obstruct. 

Marchetti himself says of this interpretation that i 
c brings to the Divine Poem a more reasonable view 
and, if I may say so, a far nobler interpretation.’ And as ; 
matter of fact it gained credence with incredible rapiditr 
from the Alps to the Ionian sea, receiving such read’ 
acceptance everywhere that I do not know of a singl 
voice raised against it in defence of the old interpretation. 
In Bologna Paolo Costa undertook the new edition t 
which we have already referred almost entirely for th 
purpose of following up Marchetti’s discovery in detai 
and extracting new light on every point therefrom; an 
it was simply in order to abet and supplement him tha 
Colelli began his Commentary. Nor do I suppose for 
moment that all the work that has been published on thes 
lines has come under my notice. Yet even this brilliar 
success did not secure unbroken peace. Colelli himself ir 
troduced some modifications into the theory as first pi 

1 There were really several isolated voices raised to contradict tl 
theory. Among them was that of the eminent Parenti ( Memorie di rei 
gione , di morale e di letteratura y 1822/vol.i. pp. 159-180 (in No. 2)), ar 
of that veteran amongst still living Dantophilists, Fil. Scolari (Della pie? 
e giusta intelligent della Div. Comm 1823, p. 26). Ferd. Wolf h: 
indeed directed attention to the protest against the new interpretation 
the Wiener Jahrbiicher of 1824 (p. 43 note), just at the very time 
the appearance of my essay. Since then a decided reaction has set i 
started in the beginning of the forties by Giovanni Ponta and Giov. B; 
Giuliani, and (in special connection with my essay) Luigi Picchio 
(1846). Berardinelli (1859), Barelli (1864), and several others, repr 
sent the same school. On the other hand Marchetti’s politico-polemic 
misinterpretation of the Divine Comedy has been carried to far great 
lengths by Gab. Rossetti and his school. More of this in Essay v.- 
1869. [The essay on Rossetti’s interpretation of Dante that Dr. Wit 
here refers to is not amongst those selected for translation in the prese 
volume. —Ed.] 
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forward, and now that the doors have been flung open, I 
should not be surprised to see that the real purpose of the 
Divina Commedia is to show how Rome attained to lordship 
over the world- The mighty State, we might be told, 
grew great in the wilderness. Then its further progress 
was opposed by the hungry Gauls, the proud Pyrrhus, the 
licentious Carthaginians. But a stern punitive discipline 
and a wise distribution of rewards raised it, under the type 
of its heroic founder, to the splendour of imperishable glory 
of the palmy days of Augustus ! As for Colelli’s emenda¬ 
tion, it consists in taking the dark forest (dark to the com¬ 
mentators as well as to the pilgrim) to signify not exile 
but the party conflicts into which Dante had thrown him¬ 
self; so that his return from the poetic journey will be not 
only to Florence, but to the peace of the contemplative life. 

And now I would fain place the real root-conception of 
the Divine Comedy side by side with this tangle of error. 
I would endeavour to speak the word towards which every 
line of the great enigma points; the word that combines 
the lovely play of the images of a dream, the uncompre¬ 
hended cadences that fall upon the ear, with the radiance of 
truth ; the word which gives a new and wondrous meaning 
to every feature, and but I am tempted to throw down 
my pen, for I realise my task and my impotence. I feel 
indeed that I am gazing on the sun, but its glory appears 
tempered as by a morning cloud, and I have not the might 
to rise above it to the eternal blue. My eye can follow 
the lofty path of the heavenly body, but its own dimness 
prevents its perceiving clearly the distances and the depths 
which are all lighted by that same sun. Moreover I have 
to make an unwonted train of thought luminous, and I 
feel that my own speech is inadequate to convey even that 
which I have myself received and experienced. 

4 Raeh tongue assuredly muse fail, because of our language, and 
our mind, whose wit is seam to comprehend so much.’ 
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And again, to understand the whole significance of the 
marvellous edifice, the consistency of every detail must be 
examined, and here a few lines of suggestion are all that 
I can command. 

While he was still a child, Dante’s innocent heart was 
inflamed with love, and was turned so utterly to heaven and 
penetrated with a devoutness so pure that we can understand 
how some have doubted whether the sacred flame was in¬ 
deed kindled by a daughter of earth, or whether Dante but 
gave bodily form, in ‘ the blessing one—Beatrice,’ to the 
joyous and believing love that went out from his young 
heart to the Heavenly Father. The Vita Nuova records 
this childlike devoutness, unclouded by a suspicion of doubt 
and knowing no wish but to gaze for ever on the miracle 
in which the glory of God’s grace was mirrored, guarding 
the tender secret of its plenitude deep in the breast that no 
stranger glance might desecrate it . 1 A few detached poems 
belong to the same cycle." 

But when Dante attained to man’s estate, Beatrice was 
snatched from him. Long did he mourn for her as for Ids 
lost innocence , 3 but finally fresh charms ensnared him. In 
the glance of a gracious lady he thought he found Beatrice’s 
love and pity once again . 4 She promises to share and 


1 Vita HiiO'va : 4 This most gentle one, who was the destroyer of all the 
vices and queen of the virtues.’ 

4 And whoso should endure to stand and gaze upon her would become 
a noble thing, or else would die. And whrnso die limb* mu* worthy to 
look on her, he hath experience of her power; for that which giveth him 
salvation comes to pass on him/ 

4 When they asked me: By whom hath this Love thus undime thee J 
I looked at them and smiled, but answered naught/ 

2 e.g. the Ballad Fresca rum nuvrlla, and the Sonnets jn» ( i t, 

in recent editions. The ballad however can hardly he regarded a. a 
work of Dante's.— 1 86 y. 


3 Morte poic/r io nun tro*uo a ad mi duplia, and also the last chapter 
of the Vita Nuu'va . Who does not know his moving lamentations over 
his vanished piety, Dr/i, pellqrrini, the pat uni anJatr / 

4 Vita NiiO'Va : 4 Wheresoever tins lady saw me she grew full of pity in 
her semblance, and of a pale hue, as it were of love, wherefore many a 
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comfort his grief, but soon the lightnings of her eyes drive 
out the memory of the dead, and she absorbs his whole 
heart. She is Philosophy . 1 The Amoroso Convivio is dedi¬ 
cated to this tormenting love . 2 It is restless and full of 
anguish , 8 for the peace of childlike self-surrender has left 

time she called my most noble lady to my mind.’— 4 I came to such a 
pass by the vision of this lady that my eyes began to delight overmuch 
in looking upon her.’— 4 My heart began grievously to repent of the 
longing by which it had so basely suffered itself to be possessed.’ [In a 
like vein the poet explains the cause of this and other errors of faith, in 
Par. v. io: 4 And if aught else seduce your love, it is no other than 
some ill recognised impress of this [true good] that shines through it.’ 
—1869.] 

1 Amoroso Convivio ii. 13. 4 When I had lost the first delight of my 

soul ... I was left transfixed by so great sorrow that not any comfort 
aught availed me. Howbeit after a certain space my mind, which was 
striving to heal itself, took counsel (since neither my consolations nor 
those of any other availed) to betake itself to the way which a 
certain disconsolate one had pursued to console himself j and I set me 
to read that book of Boethius, not known to many, etc. . . . Albeit at 
the first it was hard for me to penetrate their meaning. ... I could already 
perceive many things, as though in a dream, even as may be seen in the 
Pita Nuova. And as it chances that a man goes in search of silver 
and without purposing it findeth gold, which some hidden cause pre- 
senteth to him, perchance not without divine command j so I, who was 
seeking to console me, found not only the assuagement of my tears, but 
words of authors and of sciences and of books, considering the which 
I deemed that Philosophy, who was the lady of these authors, of these 
sciences, and of these books, must needs be a thing supremeand I con¬ 
ceived her fashioned as a gentle lady, and I might not conceive her with 
any expression save that of pity. ... I began to feel so much of her sweet¬ 
ness, that the love of her drove out and destroyed every other thought. 
Wherefore feeling me uplifted from the thought of the first love to the 
virtue of this one, as though in amaze I opened my mouth,’ etc. [....] 

2 Presumably Dante intended to collect and explain all the Canzoni 
that referred to this his second love in the Amoroso Convivio. It was to 
contain fourteen poems ,* but the poet only brought it up to the third. 
Elsewhere I hope to show that the remaining Canzoni are for the most 
part still extant. [. . . . The promise was redeemed in the second 
volume of Dante's lyrische Gedichte , pp. xxxii-xlii.—1869.] 

3 It is just this want of peace that makes the contrast between this 
second love and the love of Beatrice. The latter can ask the poet, in 
Purg. xxxi. 22, 4 Within the longings for me which led thee to love 
that good beyond which is naught whereto to aspire, what cross¬ 
ditches or what chains didst thou discover which should thus strip thee 
of the hope of passing further forth ? ’ 
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his breast. His impetuosity ever demands new favours from 
his beloved 5 and she often turns away from him in disdain, 
whereon he breaks forth into loud laments, and feels at times 
that this love can never bring enduring life to his heart . 1 

She leads him to speculate on everything that presents 
itself to his gaze. He searches into the nature of 
Justice, of Courage, of Magnanimityj he works out 
his theories on the ordering of the State, and the signi¬ 
ficance of the great events of his day, and he dedicates his 
life to the realisation of the truth as he conceives it. To 
this period of his life belongs the share he took in the 
government of his native city, and probably also his writ¬ 
ings on language and poetry. But soon the party strife 
threatens entirely to absorb 2 him in the vortex of mundane 
cares and rising passions. Then Philosophy points him to 
the steep path of speculation, and he turns aside from the 
temptations of earth and the din of her struggles to climb 
upward, that he may learn in the sunlight to gaze into the 
eternal truth, and apprehend the nature of God. But he is 
soon to find how irulequate is human reason, and how 
devious the path he has chosen, since revelation alone cart 
lead him to his goal . 3 He has estranged himself from Chris* 

1 I assign to the Amoroso Cwvkw the Canzone, 4 K* m imrene J: 
me si malamentCy which contains the passage, 4 * * * 8 Wc will give peace to 
the heart, and delight to you, said to my eyes a certain time those of the 
beauteous lady. But when they knew by their wit that my very mind 
was now clean reft away by force of her, with love's ensigns they 
wheeled them round.' And again, from l lo sen to it X Amor la gran 
■possanza': 4 1 say not that hive is working more mightily than 1 would ; 
for did he do all that my will demands, that power which nature gave 
me would not endure, seeing it is exhausted. And this it is whereat I 
suffer woe, that power holds not faith with will.* 

2 Purg. xxxi. 34, he says to Beatrice: 4 Present things, with their 

false delight, turned my steps aside so scum as your countenance wan 

hid.’ [A similar vein of self-accusation appears m the poet's worth to 

the shade of his friend Forest* Donati, Purg, xxiii. tn;; 4 If thou call 

to mind what thou want with me anil I with thee, the present memory 

will still be grievous.*—1 Krty.'J 

8 How deceitful is the light of Philosophy, and why it is so we learn 
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tendom, the three virtues which are so entirely proper to 
our religion fail him, and the evil passions which usurp their 

place hurl him back into the dark turmoil of his life . 1 [_] 

I hen the grace of God 2 once more awakens the light 

from Beatrice in Par . xxix. $5: ‘Ye on earth walk not on one path 
in your philosophy, so do the love of appearance and the thought that 
springs from it transport you; The teaching which the poet has 
enjoyed in the school of earthly wisdom, so far from conferring upon 
him the power to comprehend the divine truths which Beatrice reveals, 
actually robs him of it. And so, when he asks her why her discourse 
is so obscure to him, she answers ( Purg . xxxiii. 85), ‘That thou mayst 
recognise . . . that school which thou hast followed, and mayst see 
how far its teaching can follow my discourse 5 and mayst see that thy 
way is as distant from the divine way as is the stretch from earth to 
the heaven that speeds most high;—1869. 

1 The Commentaries have from the beginning varied as to the 
meaning of the three beasts which denote these passions. [The Ottimo 
gives envy as an alternative to the usual interpretation of the wolf 
(of. Inf vi. 74) ]. Jacopo della Lana explains the lon%a as vana gloria ; 
Bosone d’Agubbio as creation bona (?). I may therefore be excused 
tor taking yet another view, or rather for giving a more general inter¬ 
pretation of these, and taking the panther to be self-seeking , the lion 
pride, and the she-wolf dissension (of. above, p. 49). There is no real dis¬ 
agreement between the other views and mine therefore, and I must depre¬ 
cate an appeal to Purg. xx. ro against me.—The only point in which 
Dionisi and Marehetti are entirely right is when they charge the old 
interpretation with failing to establish any connection between the lupa 
and Cangrande della Scala. This is so true that none of the old Com¬ 
mentaries, so far as I know, think of explaining the veltro as Cangrande 
at all. 'This most striking identification is first advanced, as far as I 
am aware, by an anonymous Commentator of the year 1447, quoted 
by Dionisi (Pngaraiz. stor.fn. 160) from a Magliabecchian ms. Dante, 
as we learn from the De Monarchia , believed that the one only and 
divinely appointed way to unite the whole of humanity in peace and 
quietness was to be found in submission to the consecrated power of the 
Emperor. The Guelfs, unmindful of their duty, resist it, and as long 
as they raise their factious standard the she-wolf of [dissension will 
stalk abroad, spreading devastation as she goes. It is only the victory 
of the Ghibellines that can bring any hope of this monster’s destruction. 
This explains the prophecy put into Virgil’s mouth by Dante con¬ 
cerning the noble youth who was the pride of the Italian Ghibellines. 
This remark may also he taken to heart by those who maintain that 
the Dlvina Commedia deals too much with mundane matters for a 
religious poem. [Cf. on the whole subject the introduction to my 
German translation of the Divine Comedy , pp. 28-35.— 

2 Boccaccio’s exposition of the passages bearing on this point in the 
second canto of the Inferno is good (Com., i. pp. 241-244). 
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of religion in his breast; he repents of having admitted an 
overweening philosophy into his heart ; 1 the old faith* the 


1 Since Dionis’fs view has not had its proper position uvdgurd f»» ir 
in the text, I will here attempt to indicate it in outline. It mfaiith 
ought to be noticed, for it far excels the other modem interpretation*, 
both in depth and in the way in which it is worked out. Domi i > 4 /Vg 
par. stor i. p. 137), in contrast to his imitators, rightly follows the t‘»*m 
mentator known as Petrus Dantis in noting that Dante, m the pet feet 
objectivity of his poem, lays upon himself the failings of the whole 
human race, so that two meanings, one moral or allegorical, and r In- 
other historical, run through the whole work, Prom the allegorical 
point of view then, says Dionisi, Dante, as the old ( ommeutatmi *aw, 
depicts in his own person the human soul in general, at first ignorant 
and estranged from God, and then, in the process of the porm itrlf, 
ascending to knowledge and faith by the path there indicated Hot 
in the historical sense we find the banished GhiMliue port, in spiff <*f 
the difficulties thrown in his way by his own fiw-s and the foes «>i thr 
good cause, struggling to lead his fatherland into the better way by his 
poem, and so win his return to Florence and the glory of the port'-, 
crown. Dionisi looks upon this historical signification as showing m 
what Dante was really at, while the allegory is designed as a pu-tmrwpic 
background. In the Pnpnr, Mor. y it, p. \ .-.ft, hr* -.ays ■ «Thr (i.mhl/- 
is that in this moral sense we cannot say what thr trL't > may he *, and 
p. 208, ‘These inconsistencies clearly show* that the moral srtisr tufer 
mittent, and is only there to sustain the rude and simple traders who 
cannot appreciate the history. Nevertheless the espw.tfton ■«! the vod 
moral meaning is by no means to he despised; for like thr o f,mm 
bark of quince or cedar it has been found capable of giving drh hi to 
men of learning as well as others, until I had the good fortune of vrttiin* 
before then) the far more delicious and sustaining pith and m.uom ‘ 
And accordingly he is driven ( Pnpur. % fur., ii. t \ ft, mke irhr-r 
in the moral sense to explain the reproach of infidelity who h Ii*atm - 
urges against the poet (Pun*, xxx. 124.) when she meet, him a earn m 
Purgatory; ‘So soon as I was on the threshold of my M -co ud 4 gr, . m d 
changed my life, this man removed himself Horn me and vn - hi m «,* 
another. When I had risen from flesh to spirit, and beauty and tmvn j 
had grown upon me, to him l was less dear and pir.eun. , and hr 
turned lus steps upon an untrue path, following false image, ,,1 y« MM j 
that keep no promise whole." 

Dionisi indeed rightly feels that Dante's second love (of Piuh* oofi V ■ 
sprang up after the death of Beatrice Portm;ui; hut to him l Hut A 
love of the transfigured Beatrice of the D,W f.W,/r i, hut a w*m 
drous fusion of the two, a symlHilkuion of the Utica ..hd..*.i.h> under 
the name of us dead love. < In the Gw,A* he returned to the .uhu-imi- 
of his first lady that is to say Beatrice, with the supernatural and 
scholastic light of faith {An. ii. 44). ‘That Brattice retire smts |*hd» 
sophy m the Comedy no one doubts * (ii. *<). * There sprang up m turn 
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old love oi Beats ice, awakes in It oh intensity, 1 ami on the 
day on which the Saviour set the human race tree, he too is 

Iikr 4 it»*w »*htv . 1 \;h* f nuf »*t fh»* **f»*rk, ur their vv,4. 1mm »u^un, 
like t Ur l'h-:fi»r* !»*»m it a .hr-i, hn amartif !»»vr Jm lit i jfii-.t JtiU, ,r* 
|»t >,!v aH-t hil!“t\r J .r. Ai'i , .$.! the mmr littir fhr H.tme *J Wtnjom 

uhtt h h *4 ri -.f 1'MHii u«thm him fl.t JtrJ ttjt t.; uii , tthemv wan hitimJ 
thr. Wthi-hlln! »>-"4 !>r/, nlmh ! till fhr thilJ It a «*h}«Tf tv,i. flu* 
am rmt 11-.• if 111 .■« hut ■/!.** w*u .i\ t!.v4 .m-1 aJmm.l til fhr u mrut-i ami 
the h/aufv m! l’inh*it, Unn f*» bun IhtufrS 

iromJ |.*vr r: in »••-» -mf ,»f v*'Ufv liiu fiMU f,i In v ti|-if, 4iu! hr th ine < 
It | 5 i } ftl-l* thr i-ftUl J>n*ui **! fhr / if.f iV{# »v*t v?) i* 

* inhif.tuti-tli* -tr.-i f tm* * tar 141 m* 4 * the 1.4*IV uf fhr i.->wtVbi (it, l), 

fin fhr i*iu- h nil hr Jrr*, m»t think fhr j‘*» 1 ** 114 ! mr?h**J i»( rttjnr mint 
t -Ml hr '.»* f 4* 4i f*» Hi \i r !* * Vr *»t ah iff41 f I’lljnitIj*hy $M ! n fur 

titif.|»fhlnlnrni (»> fir 4 !mv, tthn Ii 4 »t 4 * fu iilv lit r*l t*M ratth , atttl, *»f» 
fhr Mfhrt haml, *jnM‘r m fhr m**J ui npmt, hr mtttM (Ut ktml t*f 

|»tul.»a.* Jm il Hi J'iii % 4 *! *->nfi'4U t»* fhr frai'him.' **l ritri»|»»-rv. fit?/ 
t-;,uhnu:; it ri|a *:sir uv»*i .ill mi It jst.|mnr>, ami fhr) are tm!rr»| it** tlUMT 

f! 1 4 M 4 11 4 1 f *'f if. * I* 1. »:-•* f »*.!-• fhit Hinfr rvri ah4!iJi»mti llln Inly 
4 Hr i *«),* h * h 4-1 Jk s * ^ it I hr I ,\tMa ||*- 4 * 11* r ‘ 1 Jr.if It ihi” tV-t"i |*hlh» 

m ill- f- ill r «»l fhr fruit, 4ft*i tlir|rh**f | It a * *!», % , t.vhlt l» 

r, fltr m*hh*it l*i.iH*a *>f rh}l<iv»’4i v *• • t r ; it J* m ; . I h*»hm tfh 4 tt*lr lit) 
fhr ;'h»un ! -*f 4ii 41 iii •sn ais : l'» // 4 * it 1 , .i » thr m»f rfsfiirly rtf illrt«t|«» 

»>!■■•. i st! * 5 * ■" f t' i ■; 1*4 : : i * 4Hvl »!l-" 4 44f *Ut* »« lit 4 lh it fltr '.'fieitij 

■*'Mhhr,.- ? • * 3 t »>; .«!:)!•• *4 •• f ! ft :■ f 14 ’*,■ 1 IJr.ttm r 

2 h»m ; ■! fhr .? : iv •.,! jt‘ J *f r V .»?» ! •*thr> }.;.«! ,*»i.r f<* .|tti Itr •; >»? Ir .itnitir Hr 
h.f!■ »** til - t • :-»t; s:-tfr--:* I -.aar ,j: t in thr fhr,.*) fhtt til s- \r 

.11 » »t . *h- as '/■■ha h i! -• h •••, , M | >,f .* I! h?-4 •>;.<» .J ! ■ - ■ • , < 1. 1 * 1 ■ a j , 4tr f m hr 
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released in his inmost soul. But the sins of the past still 
weigh upon him, and the Church teaches that he can 
only enter into the glory of God when his contrite heart 
has acknowledged in deepest anguish the sin of his estrange¬ 
ment from God, that he may then by fitting penance wash 
from his soul the stains that obscure her divine purity 
(contritio , sathf actio ), 1 

[I have thought it best to omit the conclusion of this 
article, since it coincides in content, and sometimes word 
for word, with the preceding essay (pp. 14 sq*)*— 1869.} 

first, as a theology founded on knowledge and research differs from 
childlike faith. Thus in the whole poem, and more especially in the 
Paradiso , Dante is in possession of doctrine , properly so called. BiaglnH 
deserves thanks for having traced the sciences in the several planets (I/sir, 
to Par. p. vi), although the observation only leads him into fresh error* 
himself. 

1 The Confessio will be found in Purg. xxxi. 1-67, I was first put 
on the track of the true interpretation by Boccaccio’s Commentary, 
and afterward found it fairly elaborated in that of Jacopo della Lana 
(Pnrg. i.). 



Ill—DANTE’S TRILOGY 

[Dimtc-Forschimjrcn, vol. i. pp. 141-182 (1869).] 

In reissuing my essays on the poet of the Divine Comedy I 
have realised afresh that the real kernel of them all, as well 
as of my other Dante studies, lies in the very earliest of 
them (No. n. in this issue). My other labours in this field 
strike me as subsidiary to the root-idea there developed, 
calculated to strengthen its foundations rather than to lead 
to anything fresh. 

In an article opposing my views, and written with much 
insight, the French scholar, Julian Klaczko, declares: 1 
* M. Witte’s hypothesis reappeared in a thousand forms in 
countless works on the Divine Comedy published in Ger¬ 
many. So that his conception, as already said, holds 
sovereign sway over Dante criticism beyond the Rhine. 
It is the point of departure for every fresh essay or discus¬ 
sion, and the timid objections that it has met have entirely 
failed to shake its credit. At the very most they have only 
occasioned some modification of details in the general 
system, which seems to be established all the more firmly 
by the partial concessions which its zealous and acute 
champions have seen good to make.’—Had the German 
Dante-students, or even the majority of them, really been 
as favourably disposed towards my hypothesis concerning 
the connection of Dante’s three chief Italian works as M. 
Klaczko describes, it would scarcely be necessary to revert 

1 Revue Contemporaine, 1854, No. xvi. 385-4405 sec especially 400- 

424. 
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to the question once more. But I know only too well that 
this is not the case. And now, since my opinion, despite 
all contradiction, remains unaltered, I cannot hut regard 
it as a singularly happy dispensation that at the expiration 
of five and a half decades I am allowed to return once 
more to the defence of the position of which I sketched 
the outline in my early youth. The reader must pardon 
the inevitable repetition into which I shall occasionally 
fall. 


I. The Vita Nuova and the Convivio concur in testifying 
that after Beatrice’s death Dante allowed himself to be 
fascinated by other charms. 


1. {Fita N. cap. 42, Son. 
25.) Beyond the sphere that 
has the largest sweep, passes 
the sigh that issues from my 
heart . . . 

When he has reached the 
place of his desire, he sees a 
lady who rcceiveth honour . . . 

I know he speaketh of that 
gentle one, for often he re~ 
peateth 4 Beatrice/ 


2. {Vita N. cap. 36.) Then 
after a certain space, being in 
a place wherein 1 recalled to 
myself the past time, I was in 
right mournful plight, and with 
such dolorous thoughts as gave 
me in outward guise the sem¬ 
blance of a terrible dismay. 
Wherefore I being aware of 
my travail uplifted my eyes to 
see if any beheld me; and f 


6. {Conv. ii. 8 : 36,) The Hie 
of my heart was wont to he 
a sweet thought. This thought 
many a time took its way to 
the feet of God, which is to 
say chat in thought l contem¬ 
plated the kingdom of the 
blest. And I .say ‘When' it utw 
a lady in glory * to give to 
understand that I was and am 
assured by her gracious revela¬ 
tion that she was in l leaven ; 
wherefore, pondering thereon 
many times as I might, I went 
thither as though rapt. 

7. {Conv. ii. 2.) 'Twice hail 
the star of Venus returned in 
thatcircle ofhers which maketh 
her appear at even or at morn, 
after the passing away of time 
blessed Beatrice who liveth in 
Heaven with the angels ami on 
earth with my soul, when that 
gentle lady of whom I made 
mention at the end of the Vita 
Nuova first appeared to my eyes 
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saw a gentle lady, young and in company with Love and took 
very beauteous, who from a a certain place in my mind, 
window was looking on me, 
right pitifully to judge from 
her semblance, so that all pity 
seemed gathered in her. Where¬ 
fore ... I said within myself: 

It may not be but that a most 
noble love is with this piteous 
lady. 

3. (Vita N. cap. 37.) Thenceforth it came to pass that 
whensoever this lady beheld me she became piteous in semblance 
and of a pallid hue, as though of love; wherefore often did she 
mind me of my most noble lady, who was ever in semblance of 
like colour. 


4. (Fit a N. cap. 38.) I came 
to such a pass by looking upon 
this lady that my eyes began to 
take too much delight in be¬ 
holding her, wherefore many 
times I reviled myself and held 
myself most base therefor; and 
many a time I spoke evil of the 
vanity of my eyes, and said to 
them in my thoughts: But now 
ye were wont to make all who 
saw your condition weep ; and 
now meseems ye would fain for¬ 
get it, for the sake of this lady 
who looks upon you . . . and lest 
all this battle which I sustained 
against myself should be known 
to none save to the wretch 
who endured it, I purposed to 
compose a sonnet. 

5. (Vita N. cap. 39.) The 
sight of this lady brought me 
into so strange a plight that many 
times I thought of her as of one 
who pleased me too well ; and 
I thought of her thus: This is 
a lady gentle, beauteous, young. 


8. ( Conv . ii. 2 : 27.) It be¬ 
hoved, ere this new love were 
made perfect, that there should 
be great battle between the 
thought that nurtured it and 
that which was counter to it, 
and which still held the citadel 
of my mind on the part of that 
glorious Beatrice. 


9. {Conv. ii. 2:12.) As is 
set forth by me in the aforesaid 
book, more of her gentleness 
than of my choice it came to 
pass that I consented to be 
hers, for she showed herself 
possessed of so great a passion 
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and sage, and hath appeared 
perchance by the will of Love 
that my life may have repose. 

And many times I thought yet 
more amorously, so that my 
heart consented thereto, that is 
to this my discourse. And 
when it had consented thereto 
I bethought me again, as moved 
by reason.. . . Wherefore when 
I had many a time thus fought 
within myself, it was my will 
further to utter certain words 
concerning it; and inasmuch as 
in the battle of my thoughts 
those which spoke for her over¬ 
came, methought it meet to 
address myself to her. 

(Son. 22.) A gentle thought 
that speaks of thee comes oft 
to sojourn with me, and dis¬ 
courses so sweetly of Love that 
he makes my heart consent to 
him. 

II. The Vita Nuovu and the Divinr Qmnty regard this 
new attachment as infidelity to Beatrice. (Compare 

No. 4 above.) 

10. (Vita N. cap. 40.) Then my heart began duloroudy to 
repent of its desire, whereby it had tlui* basely inhered itself to 
be possessed for certain days, counter to the constancy of reason ; 
and when this so ill desire was banished all my thoughts came 
back to their most gentle Beatrice. 

11. (Vita N. cap. 34, Can*/. 4.) "To her ( 4 c. death) all my 
desires turned when my lady had been struck by her cruelty ; 
because the joy of her beauty departing from our sight, became 
a spiritual great beauceousness. (Compare No. 4 above.) 

12. (Purg. xxx. 124.) An mkju a 1 wa* on the threshold of 
my second age and changed my life, thin man took him elf away 
from me and gave him to another. Whim 1 had risen from 
flesh to spirit, and beauty and virtue had increased upon me, I 
was less dear and pleasing to him; and he turned his foot steps 


of pity for my widowed life 
that the spirits of my eyes 
became her friends in highest 
measure, and having become an 
they nude her image within 
me such that my will was con¬ 
tent to be put at the disposal 
of that image. 
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on a path untrue chasing false images of good, which keep no 
promise whole. 

* 3 - (Pvrg. xxxi 34.) Weeping I said: The present things, 
with their false pleasure, turned my steps aside, soon as your 
face was hid. 

* 4 * {Purg, xxxi. 52.) If, by the death of me, supreme 
delight thus played thee false, what mortal thing thereafter 
should entangle thee in its desire ? At the first stroke of things 
deceitful thou shouldst have lifted thyself up after me, who was 
no lunger such. 

HL To bring him back, Beatrice herself appears to the 
poet in visions. 

l 5. {Pita N . cap. 40.) To meet this adversary of the reason 
there arose one day a strong imagination in me about the hour of 
noon; for methought I saw that glorious Beatrice with those blood- 
coloured vestments wherewith she first appeared unto my eyes. 

16. ( Purg . xxx. 133.) Nor did it avail me to gain inspira¬ 
tions for him, wherewith in dreams and otherwise I called him 
back ; so little did he care. 

17. ( Purg. xxx. 31.) Circled with olive over a white veil 
appeared a lady to me clad, under a green mantle, with colour of 
living flame. 

IV. Finally the memory of Beatrice triumphs, and the 
monument of this triumph is found in the Divine Comedy . 

r8. {Pita. N . cap. 43.) After this sonnet there appeared to 
me ii wondrous vision wherein I saw things that made me 
purpose to write no more of this blessed one until such season 
as 1 might treat more worthily of her. And to come at this I 
study all 1 may, as she knows verily. So that if it be His 
pleasure by whom all things live that my life be preserved some 
years, I hope to write of her what ne’er was writ of woman. 

19. {Par. xvii. 127.) Casting every lie aside make manifest 
thy vision whole. 

20. {Par. xxxiii. 61.) Such am I; for my vision hath 
passed almost utterly away, yet doth the sweetness that was born 
of it still drop within my heart. 

V. The duration of this period of unfaithfulness is either 
given vaguely {certain days, see above, No. 10), or in such 

E 
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a manner as to lead us to suppose that it lasted several 
years. The Vita Nuova speaks of it as not beginning till 
more than a year after Beatrice’s death, while the Convivh 
mentions thirty months as a part of the period. (Cf. below, 
No. vin.) Both the Vita Nuova and the ComnuuUa appear 
to place the end of it in, or shortly before, the year 130a. 

21. (Vita N. cap, 4 -i«) After this tribulation it chanced (at 
that season when many folk were going to look upon that blessed 
Image which Jesus Christ left to us for an example of his 
most beauteous features, upon which my lady now iooketh in 
glory), that certain pilgrims were passing along a way the w hich 
is as it were the midst of the city where was horn, lived, and 
died this most gentle lady. , . . The folk who go on service 
to the Most High are called * Romci/ in $0 far as they go to 
Rome, whither those whom I here call pilgrims were going. 

The earliest editor, Sermartelli, notes on this passage: 
‘Giubileo,’ ‘Sudario,’ and Giov. Viliam (Ctmka, viii, 36) 
expressly tells us that Veronica’s napkin was the special 
attraction for the pilgrims to Rome in the year of Jubilee 
1300 : Tor the consolation of the Christian pilgrims, every 
Friday, or solemn day of festival, the Veronica on the 
napkin of Christ was displayed in San Piero. Wherefuie 
a great part of the Christians who were then alive made 
the said pilgrimage, both women and men, from diverse ami 
distant countries both far and near.’ 

Compare with this Par. xxxi. 103: * As is he who, 
perchance from Croatia, cometh to look ori our Veronica, 
who because of ancient fame is never sated, but saith in 
his thoughts, so long as it be displayed : My Lord [cmis 
C hrist, very God, then was thy semblance such as this.'* 

1 Reumont, GcschkhU Mr StaM Horn, ii. 6 4v , Wegrlr, l), M. 
Leben u. IVerke, yd edition, p. *14, amt Kliot Norton, ' 1 % Nrw l,a< 
of Dante, n. 1 14, all recognise the eoniurtioii between the pavu-r m 
the Vita Nuova ami the year of Jubilee, Professor iWhmrt, however, 
takes the reference as being tu the annual exhibition of the Napkin m 
January, ami fixes the year as * 

[Recent editions of the f tut A Wiva read * ua,' not *unMt va,' tit this 
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In reference to the second Jubilee (Clement vi. having 
fixed its recurrence at fifty years) Petrarch says ( EpistoL 
var ., 34, ed. 1601, p. 584), a propos of the Cardinal of 
Boulogne’s journey to Rome, c he will see, whether on the 
woman’s napkin, or on the walls of all his mother’s churches, 
the effigy of the Lord’s countenance still extant.’ 1 

A weakness of the eyes which the Vita Nuova mentions 
immediately before this pilgrimage, is spoken of in the Con- - 
vivio as taking place during the period of this second love. 

22. {Vita N. cap.40.) By this 23. (Conv. iii. 9 : 147.) The 
rekindling of sighs my accus- star might also seem beclouded; 
tomed weeping was rekindled and I had experience of this 
in such guise that my eyes that same year in which this 
appeared two things that only canzone was born, for by 
longed to weep, and it often toiling my sight much in study 
chanced that by continued of reading I so enfeebled my 
weeping there gathered round visual spirits that the stars 
them a purple colour such as appeared to me all blurred with 
is wont to appear by reason of a kind of halo. And by long 
some anguish that folk endure, repose in dark and cold places, 
Wherefore it appeared that they and by cooling the body of the 
were rightly rewarded for their eye with clear water, I bound 
vanity, so that thenceforth they together again the scattered 
might not see any who should powers and recovered the 
look upon them. former good condition of my 

sight. 

The Convivio never says anything of Dante’s return from 
this second love to the first love for Beatrice, but explains 
that the author does not purpose to discourse expressly of 
Beatrice. 

24. (Conv. ii. 9 : 49.) And here, as I am discoursing of the 
immortality of the soul, it will be fitting to close my words con¬ 
cerning that living Beatrice, who is in bliss, and of whom I 
purpose not further to speak in this book. 

passage: c At that season when many folk go to look, etc.’ This of 
course tells in favour of interpreting the passage as an indication of 
the season (January or Easter), not of the year.— Ed.] 

1 Cf. Gregorovius, Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mitt. Alt., vi. (1867) 
p. 319. 
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Tlie Comedy, however, appears to place the return to 
Beatrice in the period immediately preceding the vision 
therein recorded. 

25 (Pttrg. xxiii. u$.) Wherefore l to him: if thou recall 
to mind what thou wase with me and what I wu with thee, the 
present memory will still he grievous. From this lifo he who 
is walking there in front, turned me th jther Jay % when His 
sister (and I pointed to the sun) was round,’ 

VI. Love for Beatrice brought blessing to the poet, 
drawing him heavenwards, and giving him peace. 

26. (Vita N. cap, 24.) Me seemed that (Love) joyfully said 
to me in my heart: ‘Think henceforth to bless the day that I 
captured thee, for thou hast cause to do it * and verily methmiyht 
my heart was so joyous that me thought it was not in truth my 
heart, so new was its state, 

27. (Vita N. cap. 26.) She appeared so gentle ami so full of 
all delights that they who gazed cm her conceived in them wives 
a sweetness more noble and tender than they might tell, Nor 
was there any who might look on her Suit at the Hr-t he limit 
needs sigh. 

28. (Purg. xxx. 115.) This man was virtually such in lib 
new life that each propitious habit would have made in him a 
marvellous essay. ... A certain space did 1 sustain him with 
my countenance; revealing my youthful cm to him, l led 
him with me, turned to the right quarter, 

29. (Purg. xxxi. 22.) Whereat she tu me: Within the 
longings for me which led thee to love that good beyond with h 
is naught whereto to aspire, what cross-dicc he* or what chain* 
didst thou find because of winch thou ahnulcUt strip thee of the 
hope of passing further forth? and what casements nr advance 
ments were displayed upon the brow of others that thou sfomkht 
prank thyself before them? 

At firsts indeed, the second love promised comfort and 
peace, but in their place it only brought doubt and dis¬ 
illusioning. 

30. ( Canz . vi., ‘ E* m'immet' tii me n maiamme') 4 We will 
give peace to the heart, delight to you/ once said the eye* of 
this fair lady to my eyes; but when they knew by their intelligence 
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my mind was now dean reft away from me, by force of her, 
then, with love’s colours Hying, wheeled they round m that i 
might not even once again have sight of their victorious sem¬ 
blance; whereat remains my mind in sadness that looked for 
comfort from them. 

31, (Catrz. via, * Ctut //i*/ mia par hr rogffa rsur asprvJ) As 
harsh 1 fain would be in my discourse as in her gestures is that 
beauteous stone which every moment wins to greater hardness 
and more cruel nature. 

32, (Cam,, x., 4 Jm&r^Jarchl cunrirn pur rC h ml Jog/la.') If 
she careth not, from no other have l hope of succour ; and she, an 
outlaw from thy court, who art my Lord, heedeth not stroke of 
any shaft of thine. Such breastplate hath she made her of her 
pride that every arrow there breaks off its course ; wherefore 
her armoured heart is cleft by none. 

33, (Batlnf 4 Cm rhr xapttt raghwar J'AmanJ) So doth she 
scorn whoever looketh on her, she makech him how down his 
eyes in terror ; for round her own there ever whirls an image of 
all cruelty, 

34, (Cam., tv., * Lt Juki rimr J'amar t'Pio wllaJ) Sweet 
rhymes of love which 1 was wont to seek within my thoughts, 
needs must 1 quit ; not that t have no hope to come to them 
again ; but that the scornful and proud gestures which my lady 
shows have dosed the path of my accustomed speech. 

VIL The mortal maiden, Beatrice Foreman, who even 
here below appeared to her lover as the symbol of a pure 
devotion untroubled by doubt, h transfigured to a brighter 
spiritual beauty when the poet turns again to the thought 
of the departed, after a space of temporary unfaithfulness. 
She becomes a symbol of the deeper knowledge of God, 
steeled by study against the attacks of doubt and error. 
(Cf. No. i 1 above,) 

35, (Inf. it, 76.) O Lady of Virtue, by whom alone the human 
race tranneendeth all that is contained within that heaven that, 
hath the smallest circle, 

(Purp t . vi, 4,3.) But fix not thy thoughts on such deep queu 
fuming, unless She bid thee who -dial! be the light hwtxt truth 
and thine intelligence. I know not if thou understand : 1 '-peak 
of Beatrice. 
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(Purg. xxxiii. i 15.) O Light, O Glory of the human race, 

(Par' iv. n 8.) K) love of the primal lover, O goddess,’ 
said I, ‘ whose speech doth so o’erBoud and warm that more and 
more it quickeneth me. 5 

VIII. The poet indicates Philosophy as the second 
object of his love to which he turned after Beatrice's death. 

36. (Coni*, ii. 16 : 98.) Boat the close of this second tract I say 
and declare that the lady of whom l was enamoured after my first 
love was the most beauteous and pure daughter of the Emperor 
of the Universe to whom Pythagoras gave the name Philosophy, 

It was the eloquence of Cicero, of a heathen writer 
therefore, and of Boethius which led him to her, and she 
appeared to him as a sympathetic comforter. 

37. (Com*, ii. 13 : 5.) When l had Imt the first delight of my 
soul I was left pierced with m great sorrow chat no consolation 
availed me. Yet my mind, which was striving to heal itself, had 
wisdom to turn to the fashion which some other disconsolate one 
had taken to console himself. And 1 set me to reading that lunik 
of Boethius, wherein, a captive and an evile, he consoled him 
self; and another book which Tuiliui had written, wherein 
treating of friendship he had touched upon words <4 the con 
solation of Lelius for the death of his friend Seipio, , , , I, who 
was seeking to console me, found not only a remedy for my tear s, 
but words of authors and of sciences and of boob*, considering 
the which I judged that, in truth, Philosophy, who vvr* the lady 
of these authors and these sciences and these boob, wan a thing 
supreme. And I pictured her after the fadiion of a gentle lady, 
and I could not picture her in any attitude save of companion. 
And, moved by this image, l began to go where she was It r nr U 
to be seen in verity, to wit, to the schools of the religion* urden, 
and to the disputations of such as philosophise; ho that in dmrt 
season—perhaps of thirty mum he l began to feel no much of 
her sweetness that the love of her banished and de stroyed all 
other thought. . . . This lady wan the daughter of God, the 
queen of all, most noble and mont fair Philo->uplty. 

38. (Conv. ii. 15: 186.) By the third heaven l understand 
Rhetoric. 

(Conv. ii. 16.) The movers whereof arc , . . such as Bocihnn 
and Tully, who, by the wvcctmr- of their diwounc, drew me 
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into the way of love (that is of study) of that most gentle 
lady Philosophy, by the rays of their star (which is the writing 
concerning her). 

Her eyes, whose beauty he lauds, are her demonstra¬ 
tions ; by the smile of her mouth she persuades. 

39. ( Conv . iii. 15 : 14.) The eyes of Wisdom are her demon¬ 
strations, whereby the truth is perceived most certainly ; and 
her persuasions are her smile, for therein she showeth forth the 
inner light of Wisdom under a certain veil. 

Love of her expresses itself in eager study. 

40. {Conv. ii. 16: 79.) And we are to know that in this 
allegory love doth ever purport that study which is the applica¬ 
tion of the mind enamoured of aught, to that same thing whereof 
it is enamoured. 

IX. It may seem obvious enough here also to detect a 
subsequent spiritualising of an attachment to an earthly 
woman. But Dante expressly guards himself against such 
an interpretation, assuring us that his second love was in 
no sense concerned with anything but Philosophy. 

41. {Conv. i. 2 : 117.) I fear the infamy of having pursued so 
great a passion as he who reads the above named odes will con¬ 
ceive to have ruled in me ; the which infamy is wholly done 
away by this present speaking of myself, which shows that not 
passion but virtue was the provoking cause. 

X. By Philosophy Dante understands knowledge gener¬ 
ally ; but in particular the metaphysical rather than the 
ethical portion of the philosophical field. 

42. (Conv. iii. 11 : 133.) Philosophy, considered in herself, 
hath for subject understanding, and for form an almost divine love 
of that which is understood. The good of philosophy is that most 
excellent delight which suffereth not intermission nor defect, to 
wit that true felicity which is acquired by contemplation of the 
truth. ... By long custom those sciences on which philosophy 
most fervently doth terminate her gaze are called by her name, 
to wit natural science, moral science, and metaphysic, which 
last—because thereon she doth of most necessity and with most 
fervour terminate her gaze—is called First Philosophy. 
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43. (Conv. ii. 14 : 59 *) To the ei lkth sphere, which is that of 
the stars, answereth natural science, which is called Physic ; and 
first science, which is called Metaphysic, (il 1 J : 90.) Meta¬ 
physic treateth of the first substances, the which we cannot under 
stand save only by their effects. . , , it treateth of the thing* 
which have not matter, and which arc not sensible, . , . And 
it treateth of things incorruptible, the which had the beginning 
of their creation from God. 

It is to metaphysical questions that the poet tells us he 
directed his loving studies; and he found difficulties in 
their solution which proved, at any rate provisionally, 
insoluble. 

44. (Conv. iv. 1: 60,) inasmuch as i\m my lady alienated 
her sweet looks some little from me, especially in those part:* 
wherein I looked and sought whether the First Matter of the 
elements was created by God, 1 therefore l withdrew a little 
from frequenting her aspect, and as though dwelling apart from 
her I began to consider with my thought, etc, 

XI. The knowledge of divine things which theology 
offers brings blessing and assured peace, like the devout 
acceptance of the means of redemption unperplexed by 
doubt. It is the sure haven from ail wanderings and 

errors of the human spirit. 

45. {Conv. ii. 14: 62.) To the ninth sphere answereth moral 
science, and to the quiet heaven armvereth the divine u ietwe 
which is called Theology. 

46. (Conv. ii. 15: lit.) The crystalline heaven, which b 
reckoned as the priraum mobile, hath comparison right irtauifr a 
with moral philosophy ; for moral philosophy doth duly order 
us towards the other sciences. 

And again the empyrean heaven, because of m peace, k like 
to the divine science, which b full of all peace, which »ufterci!i 
not any contention of opinion * or of sophistical argument 

1 The phrase is *se la prima materia degli rirmrtiti era Ms Dm miens.' 

I have translated the words in Italic’* as I *>o|i}Knr l)t, Witte to uttilrHiaml 
them; cf. below, p. 85. But I doubt whether *itsunt 4 can j rally brar 
the meaning of ‘created.’ It might mean 'intruded’or 4 tmdeCjfiwid/ 
but neither would give as easy a 'cif>r a^ 4 created/- l%n. 
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because of the most excellent certainty of its subject, which is 
God. And id* her He himself saith to his disciples, k My peace 
l give unto you, my peace 1 leave with you/ giving and leaving 
to them his doctrine, which is this science whereof I speak. 
Of her Solomon saith, * Sixty are the queens and eighty the 
beloved concubines, and of the young handmaids there is no 
number; but one is my dove and my perfect one/ All the 
sciences he calleth queens and paramours and handmaidens, and 
her he calleth the dove because she is without spot of strife, and 
her he calleth perfect because she maketh us to see the truth in 
its perfection. 

47. (Pnr. xxvi, 5v) All those tooth-grips which have the 
power to turn the heart to God combine to wake my love ; 
for the being of* the world, and my own being, the death which 
He endured that I might live, and that which each believer 
hopeth even as do I, together with the aforesaid living conscious¬ 
ness, have drawn me from the sea of the perverse and set me on 
the shore of the true love, 

XIL Philosophical inquiry also promises light, but soon, 
when the eye of the searcher seems to have found it, it 
hides itself in mists which the understanding vainly seeks to 
pierce. At first Dante comforts himself with the confident 
hope that his rest less study, if not scared by temporary failure, 
will at last be victorious. In his wrestle for knowledge 
he calls himself, at thirty, still too young for success, 
which would surely be a hard saying if it were a mortal 
woman he was striving to win. 

48. (Comp, Hi. 15: 203.) In the beginning Philosophy herself 
appeared to me proud cm the part of her hotly, which is 
wisdom, because she did not anile on me, inasmuch as I under¬ 
stood not yet her persuasions ; and scornful because she did not 
turn her eyes cm me, that is to say 1 wau not able to perceive her 
demonstrations. And in all this the detect wan on my side. 

(CiW*. it. 16; 27.) The eyes of this lady are her demon¬ 
strations, the which, when turned upon the eyes of the intellect, 
enamour the tiouh . . . Where it saith, 4 If h Jr nr not nnyuhh <f 
\h\hf we are to understand, ' if he do not shrink from the 
toil of study ami the strife of difficulties/ which at the beginning 
of the glances of thus lady rise up manifold. But then, when 
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her light continues they fall away even as the morning clouds 
before the face of the sun, and the intellect of her familiar 
remaineth free and full of certainty. 

50. (Canz. v., * lo sento si d' Amor la gran possanza .’) I am 
in service, and when I think to whom, yea what she is, then 
utterly am I content; for man may do good service though against 
the will. 1 And if my youth rob me of grace, I await the time that 
shall have stronger claim ; if but my life defend itself so long. 

But the greater his efforts to look upon her unveiled face, 
the deeper her reserve, and the more obstinately she en¬ 
velops herself in ever thicker folds. 

51. (Canz. viii., ‘ Amor , tu vedi ben che quest a donna!) Love, 
thou dost well perceive that this lady doth at no season heed thy 
power, which is wont to lord it over other fair ones. And when 
she was aware she was my mistress, by thy ray which shineth on 
my face, she made herself the mistress of all cruelty. 

XIII. Afterwards, in the Divine Comedy , Dante comes 
to see that the human spirit can never attain to knowledge 
of eternal truths by following its own independent path. 

52. ( Purg . iii. 34.) * Mad is he whoso doth hope our reason 

may traverse the infinite path which one substance in three 
persons holds. Be satisfied, O human race, with quia; for had 
ye had the power to see the whole, no need had been for Mary to 
bring forth. And thou hast seen such ones in fruitless longing, 
whose desire—eternally given them to wrestle with—had then 
been stilled. I speak of Aristotle, and of Plato, and of many 
mo’— And here he stooped his brow, and said no more, and 
abode troubled. 

53. (Par. xix. 64.) There is no light save such as cometh 
from that serene which is ne’er troubled. All else is darkness; 
shadow, or venom of the flesh. 

The teachings of the wise men of this world are at feud 
one with the other, and bring confusion instead of giving 
light. 

54. (Par. xxix. 85.) Ye on earth walk not upon one path 
in your philosophy ; so doth love of appearance and the thought 
that it begets transport you. 


1 i.e. against the will of the person served.—E d. 
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The sight becomes dimmed, not intensified, by the study 
of human wisdom, and the apprehension of divine truth 
becomes yet harder than before. 

55. (Pj/rjr. xx xiil Ka.) 4 Wherefore doth thy longed-for speech 

soar st> far above my sight, that the more it striveth after it the 
more it loscth it ? ’ 4 h is/ she said, 4 that thou mayst recognise 

that school which thou hast followed, and mayst see how far it 
ceaehcth thee to follow my discourse, and mayst see that your 
way km far distant from the divine, as earth is severed from that 
heaven that speeded) most exalted.’ 

Hence Beatrice praises Ring Solomon, because instead of 
demanding solutions of philosophical problems, of the nature 
of those discussed by the poet in the Convivio (cf. above, 
No. 17, and Cmv. ii. 15, 16) he prayed for divine wisdom. 

56. (Pan xili . 94.) I have not so spoken but that thou mayst 
sec that he (Solomon) was king, and asked for wit chat he might 
be sufficient as a king. Not to know the number wherein the 
moving powers up here exist, nor whether from a necessary and 
a contingent a necessary may ever be inferred ; not whether we 
must grant chat a first moved exists, nor whether in a semicircle 
may be inscribed a triangle with no right angle. 

On the bypath he had felt himself a slave. Beatrice had 
set him free, leading him back to revealed truth ; and at 
the close of the great poem his only wish is to remain 
free from like errors for the remainder of his life. 

57. ( Pan xxxl, 85.) Thou hast drawn me from a slave to 
liberty, by all those paths, by all those methods by which thou 
hadst the power of doing this. So guard then thy munificence 
in me, that my soul which thou hast now made sound may, 
pleasing in thy sight, unde it from the body. 

58. (Par, xxxHi. {4,) And further do I pray thee, Ouccn, 
who canst that which thou wilt, that thou keep his affections 
sound after so great a vision. 


Unless I deceive myself to a degree which seems almost 
incredible, the passages given above, taken word for word 
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from the poet’s three great works, fully bear out the propos 
tions to which they are attached. That is to say —to sun 
marise once more—that after Beatrice’s death Dante w; 
drawn aside from her memory, which stood for him ;i 
the symbol of a pure devoutness, by another love. *1 hi 
second love the poet expressly asserts (whether truly o 
falsely) to have been the love of philosophical speculation 
But his long service brings no peace, and at last he turn 
again to Beatrice, who has now revealed herself to him a 
the enlightened knowledge of God and of Divine thing: 
which is fully equipped for its own defence. 

M. Klaczko, while emphatically opposing this inter¬ 
pretation, declares (p.429): c What constitutes the chic; 
attraction of M. Witte’s system is its perfect symmetry, tht 
beautiful order it brings into Dante’s works, the ingenknn 
idea of assigning to each of Dante’s three works a different 
epoch and regarding each as a distinct motive in the spiritual 
development of that memorable genius, making the Vita 
Nuova the monument of a naive and childlike faith, the Con- 
vito that of doubt and revolt, and finally the Divine Comedy 
the imposing and symbolic edifice erected to repentance 
and conversion cc by the hands of heaven and earth.” ’ 

What then are the reasons for combating it ? 

In the first place, it is objected that the account in the 
Vita Nuova of Dante’s nascent attachment to the gracious 
lady who promises him comfort is far too vivid and life-like 
to be volatilised into a mere frigid abstraction. Besides, the 
study of Philosophy, which, according to the definite testi¬ 
mony of the Convivio , occupied several years, cannot be com¬ 
pressed within the c certain days’ to which the Vita Nmva 
limits this period of unfaithfulness. Wegele, who has com- 
pletcly changed his view in the interval between his first 
edition (see p. 104) and his second (see p. 107), says, with 
reference to the Vita Nuova : < We hold that the later con¬ 
tradictory and allegorising accounts of the Convito are not 
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strong and clear enough to overthrow the simpler and more 
transparent record of the Vita Nuova J He adds : c Witte 
develops a different view, trying to reconcile the contradic¬ 
tory accounts of the poet’s defection from Beatrice given in 
the Vita Nuova and the Convito , whereby the clear and 
definite words of the Vita Nuova get scant allowance.’ 
Wegele, from his point of view, should have said c are 
stretched too far,’ for the only considerable discrepancy lies 
in the fact that the c certain days ’ of unfaithfulness in the 
Vita Nuova are stretched to years in the Convivio and the 
Comedy . The parallel passages given above under N o. I. amply 
prove that in other respects the two works, far from con¬ 
tradicting each other, record the series of events step for step 
in the same fashion. It is true that the Convivio alone 
gives us the allegorical key which is wanting in the Vita 
Nuova , and on the other hand only the latter tells of the 
poet’s return to the thought of Beatrice alone. This 
however, I venture to hold, simply means that Dante did 
not write the same book twice with different titles, but 
wrote two different books, from different points of view, 
connected with the same events. But I can by no means 
admit that there is any real contradiction between the 
testimony of the Vita Nuova and the inferences deducible 
from the Convivio and Divina Commedia even in the 
matter of these c certain days.’ The expression is entirely 
vague, much like the c modicum'* of Purg. xxxiii. io, 12, 
or as we Germans might speak of an event ‘ der jiing- 
sten Tage,’ though years had elapsed since it occurred. 
But even if the account of the poet’s second love given 
in the Vita Nuova did contradict that in the Convivio , 
the predominance which Wegele and the others would 
assign to the former would be somewhat hard to justify. 
In the Vita Nuova the second love is but an episode, 
lightly touched on in four short chapters, in connection 
with the real purpose of the book, which is the glorifica- 
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tion of Beatrice. On the other hand it is the specific subject 
of the Convivzoy and therefore the far fuller account con¬ 
tained therein should be taken as the more trustworthy. 

My opponents find the account in the New Lifi stampet 
so clearly with the marks of direct human reality that ever 
Dante himself cannot disembody it into an allegory fbi 
them. I might answer that a morbid and brooding Tassc 
might indeed transform a once living sensation into : 
feeble allegory, but not so a man of such perfect sanity x 
Dante. But why should we not fall in with our opponents 
contention, and plead guilty to the charge of credulity if 
allowing the poet to convince us that the gentil dmm 
who awakened his second love was not a woman of ftcsl 
and blood, but Philosophy herself?—We smile at the oh 
wife of Ravenna who saw, in the poet’s dark complcxioi 
and frizzled beard, the effects of the fires of Hell throng! 
which he had just passed. It would have argued litth 
wisdom to point out to her the physical and other reason 
which made it impossible for a living man to abide in Hell 
to say nothing of reaching the middle of the earth in four 
and-twenty hours ! Yet had she still persisted in he 
superstition it had been easy to direct her attention 0 
the passages in the Vita Nuova in which Dante hansel 
refers to his journey as a vision only. Conclusive ! Hu 
for all that the good woman was in the right, for th 
poet of the Divine Comedy demands once for all that whit 
the reader is studying his work he shall surrender himsd 
to the fiction that he, Dante, with his mortal body 
descended into Hell and ascended the Mountain «: 
Purgation, and shall quietly set aside all the irresistibl 
proofs that this cannot be the actual fact.- Let m leav 
our opponents, then, in the undisturbed conviction that th 
gentil donna who turned Dante’s love aside from Ucatrie 
was originally some fair Florentine maiden, and not eh 
embodiment of an abstract Science, just in the same sens 
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that the poet was really seated at fiis study table all the 
time of his supposed journey through the nether regions. 
But even so we must in both eases alike adopt the fiction 
which Dante makes so strong and life-like, in order rightly 
to follow the concatenation of Dante’s ideas. The Con- 
vhm 7 even in the unfinished state in which its author left 
it, is a work of vast compass, and characterises a distinct 
phase of the poet’s mental development. We can only 
weave it into its place amongst his other waitings by taking 
it in the sense authorised by himself, 1 

Far more trenchant, however* is a further objection 
which has been specially insisted on by M. fvlac/ko. tie 
expresses the main idea as follows (pp. 404, 408); 4 In 
Dr, Witte’s hands the great poet of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury is suddenly transformed into the Faust and the 
Manfred of the nineteenth, • a reconciled Faust and a 
repentant Manfred we admit, but for all that otic of 
those fiends of doubt, as Goethe called them. , , . The 
resemblance is far too close. We muse he on our guard 
against all anachronisms, . . . (juice unintentionally no 
doubt Dr, Witte attributes philosophical ideas and senti¬ 
ments to the fourteenth century Florentine which are 

1 Dr. Witts sivm-t to urn l an mtripirtrr m thn juvu^r* *0 tI ik* 
counter analogies that will pro* ut themw■ Ivr■» to the trade* may well 
overpower those analogies on whit h (hr aufhot n «lweihti£. Hr 
mrnt \n ; 4 Let us gtsiiif this f !**• s.ikr »»t 4 t£iimetit > that (hr ’iltttm t 
Gentile*' was «ti t^titallv awl hr* i illv 4 Flmnitm* f hr tur 

will thru stamt 3 Danfr tmliv !*>%* •! 4 Cut lady, ami hr v m* 41 
his desk whrtt tie wrote the t^ntrJy Hut lu- tftti Ml tint It Philo, 
sophy hr loved, and hr frit 1 us that hr attu.dly went t,» Ifr|I amt 
Purgatory. Now it 1. m fhrsr h<n«*ns that hr -iv» * m hr* real h sit my 
anti experience. I hey ate thmtuj* tlu* >ady tinpmlant thing's, in I 
vyr must ucerut them m otdn t*» under,laud hr* w.ut Wr m* th.-i,- 
fotv him as having I* nr* l (out ait ruthlv maidrii hut) l'hsh» 

sophy, anti as having been (mu at his dr -4 hut) m the 1‘iturn Wmli 
It is beside the mark f»» prove to n> that wr atr at * fplm^ tt*ft»as an-! 
neglecting tart, I hr firtioK is the only tut wr air »>*nt mr.! with * 
I hr trader who has ahr;t*iy trad thr test with stilht run « 41* tu 4 *vm 
tangle its meaning will, t hope, patdott thr imgrttmrmr ot 4 ttotr. i%n, 
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really due to his interpreter, and indeed are proper to 
our own period of history. We, of course, have long been 
accustomed to think of reason as opposed to faith, and to 
regard philosophy as the avowed enemy, or at best the 
doubtful friend, of religion. . . . But was it so in the 
Middle Ages, in Dante’s century, in the period of St. 
Thomas and St. Bonaventura ? 5 

The most obvious answer is, that in the face of such 
distinct evidence as we have collected above as to Dante’s 
own conception of the relation between Philosophy and 
Theology, we do not need, for our purpose, so much as to 
inquire what the attitude of the fourteenth century in 
general was. If we found that Dante’s mind had out¬ 
stripped his contemporaries in this as in so many other 
directions, and that he was alone in his own age in develop¬ 
ing the contrast between faith and the spirit of inquiry, we 
should have to accept the fact. 

But we may add that this contrast is as old as positive 
religion itself , 1 that it has never been smothered, and well- 
nigh least of all in the second half of the Middle Ages. 
From the time of the Crusades, and still more after the 
rise of the Hohenstaufens, rank unbelief, railing against 
the Most Holy, and unvarnished materialism were wide¬ 
spread both in East and West . 2 

The Guelfs regarded the Ghibellines as unbelievers 
of this type, who had gone to complete perdition in the 
footsteps of their vaunted Emperor Frederick n. I have 
already shown in the supplement to the fifth essay 3 that 
this sceptical spirit had taken a more refined form, and 

1 ‘The struggle between Christianity and human wisdom is the 
secret of universal history.’— Goethe. 

2 Ernest Renan, A'-uerroes et VAverroisme, p. 223 : ‘Frankly unbeliev¬ 
ing thought, not the rejection of this or that dogma, but the belief 
that all religions are on a par, and are all impostures, does not take a 
pronounced form till the thirteenth century.’ 

• 3 Not translated in this volume. It contains a refutation of the idea 
that Dante belonged to some heretical or masonic fraternity.—E d, 
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had put on a philosophic garb, in this very city of Florence, 
in the widespread sect of the Epicureans to which many 
prominent men personally near to our poet belonged. 1 But 
of course I could not for a moment allow (as is obvious 
from what I have said in the pages referred to) that Dante 
ever belonged to either of these types of unbelievers, or 
was even attracted towards them. 

But side by side with this open negation and hostility 
towards religion, the Middle Ages knew another philo¬ 
sophy, which claimed express connection with the Church 
and announced itself as Iter true champion, but with which 
the Church herself could not make common cause. Now, 
it was just with this philosophy that the great spiritual 
movements from the ninth to the middle of the thirteenth 
century were concerned. The task of this long period 
was, as Scot us Krigena had put it, to show that the true 
Religion was the true Philosophy, and vhr versus It is 
true that Anselm of Canterbury, 11 modifying Isaiah's saying, 
4 If ye believe not ye shall not abide,’ declares that 4 if ye 
believe not ye shall not understand,’ but Abelard already 
speaks of knowledge as a protection against blind belief, 4 
and later schoolmen, especially those known as i pnri phik - 
sophij while aiming at agreement with scriptural doctrine, 
yet constructed their theories on completely u priori prin¬ 
ciples without appeal to Biblical tradition.*'* Moreover, 
from the time when that part of Aristotle’s Organon which 

1 Oynmtm* thmtr ft I*t Ptnlnu Cuthnl^ * edit. p, 4H: ‘From fhr 
year 111 ^ onwards fhr Epicureans were Mitiiciciifly mtmrrotr* in Florence 
to constitute a hinnidabu* taction ami t<> pmvuke sanguinary struggles. 

. , , These irreligious doctrines weir **aget to reduce themselves tu 
practice in philosophic voluptuousness. They wrtr not without their 
poets either. 

3 Erdmann, GnmJ, J. OVu/s */, VhtUnnphic (ttittf »), i. 249. 

Df/Uf trinitathy cap. h, 

4 (If., however, his title utterances iu the / htultgin (Ihrxtf'utna, 
Meander, (tsu/t. J. t favti. Relkjim, v, 746 »/. (Trails, viii. (iS^*) inf 

fl Even Anselm had pursued this course in the actual development 
ol Ids treatises. 
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had long been known, was supplemented by his Analytics 
and other writings, he became to these philosophers an 
authority of equal or even superior weight to that of Scrip- 
ture or the Fathers. And this branch of scholasticism be¬ 
came still more independent of the doctrine of the Church 
when David of Dinant, Alexander of Hales, and others, had 
found room by Aristotle’s side for his Arabic and Jewish 
editors. c They looked upon it as their task to incorporate 
in the scholastic philosophy the whole substance of purely 
Greek wisdom which Aristotle, the arch-heathen, had con¬ 
centrated in himself. Nor did they fail (as Philo and 
the Fathers did) to perceive that this wisdom sprang from 
quite a different source to that of the Church’s teaching. 
On the contrary, they emphasised this fact. As if Aristotle 
himself were not unchristian enough, they had recourse 
to Moslem and Jewish commentators to unlock the real 
meaning of his doctrines.’ 1 Against such a philosophy the 
Victorine Walter of Mauretania might well appeal to 
the apostolic-word, 2 1 Where is the wise? where is the 
scribe ? where is the disputer of this world ? hath not 
God made foolish the wisdom of this world ? For seeing 
that in the wisdom of God the world through its wisdom 
knew not God—’ (cf. also Co less. ii. 8). An ecclesiastical 
reaction against this tendency could not be long delayed. 
In the first decades of the thirteenth century the Church 
turned not only against the non-Christian commentators of 
Aristotle and the propagators of their teaching, especially 
Almarich of Bena and David of Dinant, but also against 
the text of the Aristotelian writings themselves. And so 
came the sentence of condemnation pronounced by the 
Council of Paris in 1209, followed by that of the fourth 
Lateran Council in 1215. 

But though the matter had inevitably come to open 

1 Erdmann, op. cit 256, 272, 280, 306, 307, 320, 327. 

2 1 Cor. i. 20. 
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war, the Church by no means looked upon her victory 
as assured. It was only the unparalleled efforts of the 
two newly constituted orders, fighting the enemy with his 
own weapons, and carrying the seat of war into his own 
territory, the lecture-halls of the Universities, that suc¬ 
ceeded in repelling the attack, and even turning the 
enemy’s artillery upon himself. This truly colossal labour 
was performed by the Franciscan Honaventura and, in still 
greater measure, by the Dominicans Albert of Cologne 
(the Great) and Thomas Aquinas. They appropriated the 
whole philosophical apparatus of the Peripatetics, of the 
Jewish and Mohammedan commentators of Aristotle and of 
their nominally Christian disciples, and forged it into such 
compact and closely-jointed armour for the Catholic Church 
that for centuries afterwards it seemed that every weapon 
must glance off it and fall harmlessly to the ground. 1 As 
Albert had brought Avicenna within the range of Latin 
literature, so Thomas imported Averroes, partly to confute 
and partly to utilise him. So complete was the victory of 
this orthodox scholasticism that it became possible to use 
in the schools, without suspicion, books which had once 
been reputed heretical, such as Gilbert us Pon etanus’ Liber 
tie u*x Pr'uhipiis , and the booklet /V Gn/ob, which was 
perhaps of Jewish origin. It is true that even this victory 
could not prevent the rise of a Nominalism unfriendly to 
the Church, as seen in Duns Scot us, William of Occam, 
and other ultra™Franciscans, but these phenomena do not 
belong to the circle that at present claims our attention. 

Nothing could be more natural than for the phases 
through which the mental development of a period of 
history passed to be reflected in the greatest mind of the 
century. And however inadmissible the idea that Dante 
ever gave even temporary adhesion to a heresy inimical to 
1 Pnt\ *i. sK, %\\. r 7 i v 7 * 
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the Church, or to religion generally, it would appear by 
no means strange if he too had trodden the path along 
which Anselm had already set out to unfold the eternal 
truths by the light of pure reason as if there were no 
Holy Scripture; the path along which the Philosopht Puri 
had pressed ever farther, till they reached the extreme 
position we have already described. 

Philosophy appeared to Dante as a pitying comforter, 
even as she had appeared to his teacher Boethius, when he 
lay in prison accused of a capital offence. But it is not 
the ancient dame in whom c the last of the Romans 5 thinks 
to recognise his foster-mother who appears to Dante. It 
is the Philosophy of the schoolmen, rejuvenated by the 
fostering rays of Christendom, who promises with her 
shield to protect faith against the attacks of doubt. And 
so closely is Speculation in this form allied to Faith that, 
even as she uses her language so does she seem to resemble 
her in outward form. 1 Far, then, from refusing to accept 
the truths of religion unless they can stand before the 
tests of philosophy, Dante and his guide recognise in 
principle that those truths rest on a higher and indepen¬ 
dent basis. When Dante (in the Convivio) connects 
the different sciences with the different spheres as their 
symbols (cf. Nos. 38, 43, 45 above) he makes Theology 
correspond to the highest heaven, while the philosophical 
disciplines correspond to lower spheres. But pre-Thomistic 
philosophy was so penetrated by non-Christian elements, 
that despite this consciousness of dependence which she 
acknowledged in principle, she carried the germ of rebellion 
within her and by an inner necessity must needs develop it. 
Well might he who had so strayed from the true path 

1 Vita N. cap. 37 (above, No. 3): * Whensoever this lady saw me she 
became of compassionate semblance, of pale hue, as though of love 3 
wherefore many times she minded me of my most noble lady, who ever 
presented herself to me with the like hue.’ 
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declare ( lnj\ i. 10) : C I know not rightly to retell how I 
entered there, so full of slumber was I at the point wherein 
I abandoned the true way.’ 

There are many special indications, I conceive, beyond 
the general proofs which I have put together above, that 
Dante did, as a matter of fact, tread some such path as 
this. Only secondary importance need be attached to the 
almost incessant recurrence in the Convivio of quotations 
from Aristotle, not to mention the frequent references to 
Arabian authorities, specifically Avicenna, Algazcl, Alfra- 
ganus, and Albumassar, while in the Monarchia we find 
Averroes also appealed to.—But far greater significance 
belongs to the passage already cited under No. 44, wherein 
Dante tells us that in his philosophical researches he was 
confronted by the doubt of whether First Matter emanated 
from the divine intellect ( c se la prima materia degli elementi 
era da Dio intesa ’), or whether it was already in being 
before the creation, and at the creation merely received its 
c form.’ This latter doctrine (a ter nit as materia) was one 
of the most notorious heresies of Averroes and his school 
(fieri est mutari), as against the orthodox teaching of the 
creation out of naught (creatio ex nihilo). 1 One of the main 
tasks undertaken by 'Thomas Aquinas in his contest with 
the Arabians was to combat this very error with all his 
might." 'Thus in the conflict between two opinions, one 
of which was indubitably orthodox (and secured the poet’s 
adhesion as such in the Divine Comedy a ), and the other 
heterodox, Dante was unable to make up his mind. Surely 
this must force us to admit that at this stage of his develop¬ 
ment the doctrine of the Church and the teaching of 
Averroes had equal authority in his eyes, and he might, like 
the scholastic puriphilosophic have declared that the same pro¬ 
position might be theological truth and philosophical error. 

1 Renan, Averroes, pp. 81 sq. a Renan,/.c., pp. *8y sq. 

3 Par . xxix. 22 5 Erdmann, op. cit. P 401. 
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The second main heresy of Averroes was that the 
individual and personal Intellect had only a transient 
existence as opposed to the universal Intellect (inteileetm 
activus ), which endured forever. 1 Now it is perfectly true 
that the Convivio , at any rate, does not reveal the remotest 
trace of Dante’s ever having harboured this frankly anti- 
Christian doctrine, or even having wavered between it ami 
the orthodox view; but the manner in which he treats it 
in the Divina Commedia (Purg. xxv. 62 sq.) indicates clearly 
enough that there had been a time in which the authority 
of Scripture had not of itself been adequate to allay his 
doubts on this matter. 

I have given above (No. 56) a passage from the Paradiw 
which refers slightingly to several scholastic problems 
which to the ordinary philosopher appeared to he of great 
importance. Now the Convivio concerns itself largely 
with this very type of problem; and Solomon is lauded in 
the Paradiso because he did not desire light on one of the 
very points which, when the Banquet was written, Dante 
thought worthy of an exhaustive discussion (ii. 5 : it). 

It is indeed noteworthy how frequently Dante re¬ 
pudiates in the Comedy views which he had defended in the 
Convivio. I have elsewhere referred to the different con¬ 
ceptions of the significance of noble birch in the two works," 
—His change of opinion on the subject of the moon’s 
spots is especially striking. In the Convivio (ii. 14 ; p) 
he says, without qualification, ‘ The shadow upon tier [ the 
moon] is no other than the rarity of her substance, by 
which the rays of the sun may not he arrested and smitten 
back as in her other parts. 5 a In Par. ii, 59 he repeats 

1 Cf. the note on my translation o t' Purg. xxv. 

2 Dante-Forschmgen, L 83 [not translatedJ. See t,W. »v. 1 and 
Par. xvi.—Ei>. 

. 3 Witte would certainly have been pleased had he noted that 
this opinion seems to be based on two passages of A vert or », /V 

Ceeto ii. com. 49 and De Substantia Grins, cap, a. In the latter parage 
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this view in his own person, but is entirely refuted (lines 
6r-go) by Beatrice, and later on (xxii. 14.0) he smiles once 
more at his former error.—As touching the Milky Way, 
Dante does indeed allude to the Phaethon myth in the 
Comedy (Inf. xvii. io<S), but it is only as a myth ( 4 *mu 
par ’); and in the decisive passage (Par. xiv. 97) he 
unhesitatingly ascribes the phenomenon to a congregation 
of larger and smaller stars. In the Comrivi 0, on the other 
hand (ii. 1 5 ; 59}, he can arrive at no definite conclusion, for 
his authorities differ, and his two translations of Aristotle's 
Mitmia are at variance on the point. But he inclines 
to the view that the white shimmer is due to stars too 
small for us to see severally.’ Again, it is worthy of 
special note that while in the Cmmly and in the Banquet 
alike the poet assigns each one of the nine hosts of heaven 
to one of the nine lower heavens, he follows Gregory 
the Great’s system in the former work (ii. 6), and in 
the latter that of the supposed Dionysius the Areopagite 
(xxviii. 130), with a reference (line 133) to the earlier 
opinion he has now rejected. 1 Hence the peculiar result 
that whereas the first can/one of the Cemvhm was really 
addressed to the 4 Thrones,' in the Paradis# (where he hat! 
relegated them to Saturn) he is compelled to treat it as 
having been addressed to the 4 PrineipiP 3 

Finally, we must note that even after his conversion we 

occur the words? * And perhaps the celestial Unites |tu generalf ate 
mottled with rare and druse, which arc the causes of brightness and 
tininess, although they arc not manifest except in the moon.' It would 
*»eem however that Dante inverts the etlrrts of rarity and density as 
understood by Avcrrofs, The nutu’ting passage in the tWaJt m t on 
tains a formal refutation of the Averroistic doctrine of the uniformity 
of the nature of the heavenly bodies. Fax 

1 'There ts a slight error here. (,Jregoty J » classification differs only m 
one detail from that of Dionysius. 'The source of Dante's fat more 
widely divergent scheme in the (Mrrvkm lias not, so far as I know, 
been traced. See Scarta/zim on Par, xxviii. Km 

2 For another instance of inconsistency as regards the 4 Thrones/ sec 
my note to the translation of Pur. 61. 
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find a certain affection for the most prominent of these philo¬ 
sophers still betraying itself in the Comedy. Averroes, who 
was in great measure the source of the movement which the 
Church regarded as hostile, was a favourite prototype of 
heresy to the painters of the fourteenth century, 1 yet he 
and Avicenna, the two against whom above all others 
Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas set their faces, are 
not placed among the heretics, like Epicurus, nor among 
the schismatics, like Mohammed and Ali, but with the philo¬ 
sophers of antiquity among the virtuous heathen ( Inf. iv. 
143, 144).—The abbot Joachim of Flora, whose doctrines 
were the main prop of those of Almarich of Bena and 
his disciples, and of the symbolic lore of the Evangelium 
csternum propagated amongst the Church’s enemies, the 
Fraticelli, is found nevertheless in the heaven of the Sun 
beside Francis and Dominic, 2 Thomas and Bonaventura 
{Ear. xii. 140). And in the same heaven we find Sigier 
of Brabant (Par. x. 136), whose very hazardous Impossibilia 
raised such a storm in the Church. 3 —And finally we must 
note that even in the Comedy Dante seems to be by no 
means entirely estranged from those demonstrations of the 
divine truths which depend on reason, for when questioned 
by St. Peter he gives in the first rank ‘ proofs physical 
and metaphysical’ (Par. xxiv. 133), as the foundation of 
his faith in a personal God above the Universe. 

A further point raised by M. Klaczko I must admit to 
have great importance, and to call for careful considera¬ 
tion. If, he says, Dante had felt that the overweening 
spirit of inquiry had had a disastrous influence on himself, 
why does he not consign those who have trodden such 

1 Renan, l.c. } pp. 232-249. 

2 There is nothing to indicate that Francis and Dominic are in the 
heaven of the Sun, though it is there that their praises are sung. —Ed. 

f Ozanam, l.c., pp. 59, 320-323 5 Viet, le Clerc, Hist. lift, de la France , 
xxi. 121,122. 
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paths, and more especially those who have tempted others 
to stray, to some conspicuous place in hell ? Or why does 
he not show us a single spirit in Purgatory doing penance 
for the rash attempt to storm heaven, which he himself had 
made, and repented, on earth ? He records (//;/. xvii. 109, 
Par. viii. 11(>) the physical attempt to fly that brought 
Icarus to destruction, and tells how Ulysses" audacious 
resolve {*7 folic vuh) to seek the land beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules led him to his death ; hut he gives no 
hint that he who seeks to fly beyond the intellectual 
Pillars of Hercules has thereby been guilty of sin, 4 All 
this," says M« Kdaczko, 4 can only be explained by the 
fact that this great problem of Reason in opposition to 
Faith was as yet unrealised in all its extent and bearing by 
the poet and by his age" (p. 421), Now I think the 
references I have given above afford adequate proof that 
the supposed 4 fact * does not exist. Nevertheless 1 cannot 
hut admit that Dante’s silence remains most noteworthy. 

At the same time l would begin by pointing out that 
the pride which seeks to attain light for itself instead of 
humbly waiting for enlightenment is severely reprehended 
in the types of Lucifer and Eve, Of die former Dante 
says ( Par. xix. 46) ; 4 Of this we are assured in that the 
first proud Being,, who was the summit of all creation, 
because he would not wait for light, fell immature/ (Cl* 
also Par . xxix, 55.) Of Eve again he says (Purg. xxix. 
23): 4 Righteous indignation seized me against the hau!L 
hood of Eve, for there where earth and heaven wric 
obedient, a woman only, and she but now formed, would 
not endure to abide under any veil/ 

Further, we must not forget that the philosophy of that 
time, whatever the bypaths into which she ultimately strayed, 
did not by any means present herself as an ttumy of Faith, 
Assuredly the more important of the schoolmen before 
Thomas Aquinas, an Abelard, a Giibertus Porretanus, 
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and others, were perfectly sincere in their attempt to show 
that true Religion was the same as true Philosophy, that 
is, to reconcile Faith and Knowledge. And therefore even 
when and in so far as the Church had set aside their con¬ 
clusions as erroneous, the evil will which alone is worthy 
of punishment was absent; and not only so, but the judg¬ 
ment of the Church herself had undergone a transforming 
process. Not only did individual philosophers become 
orthodox in the school of Albertus and Thomas, but the 
whole philosophy of the period, together with the writings 
of their immediate predecessors, received a sort of second 
baptism from the new Scholasticism which led them back 
to the fold of orthodoxy. The Sentences of Petrus Lom- 
bardus and the de sex Principiis of Porretanus, which had 
been attacked as heretical by the Victorine Walter, could 
be allowed as schoolbooks without protest from the Church 
when the later scholasticism had drenched them in Tho- 
mistic doctrines. 

Now while this notable transformation was still going 
on the individual thinker might well observe in himself, 
and bear witness against, the dangers and errors into which 
this philosophy, walking upon her own paths {pura philo- 
sophla\ had led him, and he might with perfect conviction 
declare that a return from these errors was absolutely 
essential to salvation, 1 and yet he could not but shrink from 
charging others, in whose school he had himself studied, 
with heresy and seduction. The boundaries were too 
indefinite to warrant such a verdict. He would prefer to 
take on his own shoulders the guilt of having followed 
spiritual bypaths, even as in the Convivio he regarded his 
faulty comprehension of philosophic lore as all his own fault. 

The last objection raised by Klaczko, with whom Ruth 

1 Purg. xxx. 136: c So low he fell that all appeals were now too scant 
for his salvation. 1 
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is here at any rate in partial accord, appears to me of lesser 
moment. It runs : We can only admit the alleged connec¬ 
tion between the Vita Nuova , the Convivio , and the 
Commedia if the three works were actually written within 
the period of the poet’s spiritual development which they 
are said to reflect. But this assumption is contradicted by 
chronology (p. 405) : 

‘We take it that the Gonvito was composed in the year 1308 
or 1309, that is to say long after Dante had conceived the idea 
of his Comedy and executed the greater part of it. We must 
therefore suppose that long after the poet had not only re¬ 
cognised but traced in characters of flame all the deadly perils 
of Philosophy, and all the vices and sins of human Knowledge, 
he set about composing a work wherein that same philosophy 
is represented as “ the true felicity of our soul, the spouse of the 
Emperor of heaven, his sister and his cherished daughter.”. . . It 
may be answered that the poet, for aught we know, might take 
up for a subsidiary work a phase that the thinker had long passed 
through and left behind him. . . . But such an argument would 
utterly fail to do justice to the austere sincerity of Alighieri’s 
genius; it would attribute to the impassioned but true and 
upright spirit of the great'Florentine the slackness and want of 
stamina of our age. . . . Once convinced that the fruit of science 
had poisonous juices, Dante could never have written a book in 
her honour full of ecstatic praise of her sweetness and her savour, 
and declaring all who have not tasted to be “ worse than dead.” 3 

Now I accept this view of the poet’s character without 
reservation, but I cannot for a moment admit that the 
chronology which M. Klaczko assumes as established, is 
true. As to the date of the Convivio indeed I am in hearty 
agreement with M. Klaczko. 1 Foscolo held 2 that Dante 
did not publish the work (though it may have been 
partially written earlier) till after the death of Henry vii. 
( I 3 I 3) 5 while Fraticelli maintained to the last 3 that while 
the first and third Trattati were written at the time 

1 Cf. Dante-Forschungen , ii. p. 89 [not translated. The essay contains 
an incidental inquiry into the date of the Convivio. — Ed.] 

2 Discorso sul testo ecc. Sec. 98. 

3 Dissertazione sul Convito , in vol. iii. of Dante’s Op, Min . 
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indicated by Foscolo, the second and fourth were written 
before the end of the thirteenth century, somewhere about 
the year 1298. Against both of these M. Klaczko holds 
with me. It is true that there are two passages the juxta¬ 
position of which may well lead to a false conclusion. In 
the first chapter of the Convivio the writer says of himself 
that he is writing c when his youth [gioventute) is already 
passed’$ and elsewhere (iv. 24) he speaks of c youth’ as lasting 
to the dose of the forty-fifth year, that is to say, in his case 
till the year 1310. I admit that Centofanti’s attempt to 
escape the difficulty 1 involves a somewhat forced interpre¬ 
tation of the first passage. He would construe c Tentrata di 
mia gioventute gia trap as sat a ’ and understand not that 
i youth,’ but that the c threshold ’ of youth, had already 
been passed. But while unable to avail myself of this 
exit I still abide by the view already put forward by me, 2 
that when a period of twenty years is in question (and this 
is the space of time Dante assigns to c youth’) a man 
standing at the close of the nineteenth year may well con¬ 
sider the period (as good as) past, if he is not making a 
mathematical or juridical statement. 

We are agreed, then, that the Convivio , in the frag¬ 
mentary condition in which Dante has left it, was finished 
not later than the early months of the year 1309. But the 
Comedy ? It is shown in another essay 3 that the first 
canto of the Divine Comedy points to a date not earlier 
than Aug. 24th, 1313, and another passage in the Inferno 
(xix. 79) cannot have been written till after April 20th, 
1314. Certain stories indeed are current which point to 
some portions at any rate of the Comedy having been com¬ 
pleted at an earlier date. Such are the story of the 
Florentine donkey-driver who interpolated his 4 Arri ’ into 
the lines he was chanting from the poem, 4 or the account 

1 Antologia, No. cxxxv. 2 Note to Dante's lyr. Gedichte , pp. 59, 60. 

3 Essay xn. in this volume. 4 Sacchetti, Nov. 115. 
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of Dino Frescobaldi’s sending the seven first cantos to 
Maroello Malaspina in the Lunigiana, Dante having left 
them behind him at the time of his banishment. 1 But 
these are no more than the anecdotes which the story- 
writers loved to cap one against another. If we hold fast 
to established dates, there is a space of four or five years 
between Dante’s inditing of the last words of the Convivio 
and the beginning of the Comedy . And what years ! 
The most eventful and the most fateful in the life even of 
this sorely tried man ; the years of his loftiest hopes and his 
bitterest disillusionment. And so we are brought back to 
the verdict already pronounced by Padre Lombardi, 2 and 
further substantiated by Trivulzio and his co-editors of the 
Convivio , 3 that the poet had abandoned the further elabora¬ 
tion of the Convivio before he turned to the Divina 
Commedia. We may go further, and say that between the 
writing of the two books a deep gulf is fixed, well calcu¬ 
lated essentially to change the poet’s whole conception of 
life, even though he had already passed beyond the limits 
of youth. 

But we are concerned not merely with the prose com¬ 
mentary, but with the poems of the Convivio \ both 
those actually explained in the four books we possess, 
and the eleven others which the unwritten trattati were 
to expound. The poet intimates that they are all con¬ 
nected, as pertaining to the same love, viz. of Philosophy. 
Now in one of the Canzoni which is clearly shown by Conv . 
i. 12 : 86, iv. 27 : 100, ii. 1 : 34 4 to belong to the cycle, 
Dante speaks of himself as an exile, so that it cannot have 
been written before the year 1302. It is the one begin¬ 
ning c Tre donne intorno il cuor mi son venutej and is the 
fourteenth according to my enumeration. The same in- 

1 Boccaccio, Com., Lez. 33. 2 Note to Par. ii. 58. 

3 Pp. xxvi-xxviii of their original edition 5 Milan, 1826. 

4 Bibliog. Krit. Einleitg. zu Dante's lyr. Ged pp. xxxvi, xxxvii. 
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timation recurs in another (No. x., c Amor^ daccbe convien 
pur cVlo mi doglia ’), which it seems safe to identify as the 
one which the poet sent from the valley of the Upper Arno 
to Maroello Malaspina (though whether the celebrated lord 
of Giovagallo or him of Villafranca 1 is uncertain) together 
with a letter which is still extant. The letter unfortu¬ 
nately bears no date, but the places and persons mentioned 
scarcely allow us to place it earlier than 1307. 2 And lastly, 
a third Canzone, which must be taken as belonging to this 
cycle (xi., c La dispietata mente che pur mira’) y speaks of 
the banished poet’s yearning for home, although there is 
nothing to enable us to fix the date more definitely. 

Now all this increases the difficulty of the problem. 
Dante gives 1300 as the date of his journey through the 
Three Realms, and the Vita Nuova , which is very generally 
supposed to have been completed either in that very year 
(which it appears itself to indicate 3 ) or a few years earlier, 4 
describes the actual Vision as the subject of the great 
poem which Dante then first began to contemplate. 5 Now, 
if both the poetical text and the Commentary belong, at 
least in part, to a date later than 1300, it does indeed seem 
as if Klaczko’s charge were true, and my hypothesis landed 
me in the monstrous assumption that Dante wrote a cycle 
of poems filled with enthusiastic praise of Philosophy, and 

1 See Essay viii. in this volume.—E d. 

2 At one time ( Dante's lyr. Ged ., p.117 and elsewhere) I adopted 
the date of 1309, but I gladly acknowledge that Fraticelli’s arguments 
against my view ( Epistole di D., 1862, pp. 426-29, cf. also Canzoniere 
di D. y p. 133) have convinced me. 

3 See pp. 66, 67, note.—E d. 

4 Note to Dante s lyr. Ged., pp. 8, 9. 

5 In my note in the Lyr. Ged., pp. 63, 64, the dates given by the 
New Life and the Banquet are compared together, and are pronounced 
not to be contradictory 5 much as on p. 77 of this volume. But in 
calculating one of the data of the Convivio I fell into what I now see to 
be a mistake. Dante says (ii. 2,* see No. 7 above): ‘Twice had the 
star of Venus returned on that her circle which makes her appear now 
at eve and now at mom, according to the two diverse seasons, since the 
passing of. .. Beatrice ... when that gentle lady... first appeared to my 
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accompanied them with a commentary in yet more high- 
strung key, at a time when he had already perceived 
and proclaimed that the paths along which the love of 
Philosophy had led him were paths of error, and that he 
who would attain salvation must turn his back upon them. 

But it is universally acknowledged that the date of the 
Divine Comedy is a fictitious one. Was the choice deter¬ 
mined by the centennial year ? The turn of a century had 
always made a deep impression on the human mind, and on 
this occasion the great Jubilee intensified it. Or was it 
that Priorate, big with fate, that emphasised the year to 
him ? Be this as it may, Dante deliberately chose the year 
1300 as the supposed date of his Vision ; and we are by no 
means compelled to assume that the conversion, which 
finds its symbolic expression in the Comedy , did actually 
take place at the turn of the poet’s life, in his thirty-fifth 
year. It may actually have occurred either earlier or later. 

The dates we have arrived at compel us to accept the 
latter alternative. Whether his conversion took place 
independently of any external impulse, or whether it was 
connected with the disaster and disillusionising arising from 
Henry vii.’s expedition to Rome, it appears that we cannot 
in any case place his definitive return to the memory of the 
transfigured Beatrice earlier than towards the end of the 

eyes accompanied by Love.’ When first my notes appeared (18 2 6) I gave 
the period, I cannot now say on what authority, at 348 days (p. 397). 
And in 1842 I repeated the statement (pp. 6 3 sq.). But Professor Boeh- 
mer has very justly pointed out to me that the passage refers to the period 
of the epicycle, which Alfraganus (ed. Golius, p. 65) gives at nearly 584 
days, Ptolemy in the Almegist more precisely at 583-9 days. Two revolu¬ 
tions of the epicycle of Venus then, reckoning from June 9th, 1290, will 
bring us past the middle of August 1293. [See Appendix.—E d.] If we 
add the further period of thirty months, which the poet tells us in ii. 13 
(see above, No. 37) elapsed before he bid farewell to his love for Beatrice, 
the first Canzone of the Convivio will fall in February 1296 (not, as I 
supposed, in 1295), which would leave a period of four years only for all 
those spiritual conflicts with which the remaining thirteen Canzoni are 
concerned, before the year 1300, in which the poet places his conversion. 
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definitive return, for the oftener P 4CC ;tm | the 

that Philosophy had not le ■«* volution 

more painfully he must forego, t»■»£■'^ vivully 

of some weighty problem, c ' ^ ,f u , 

would the longing for the old P^^SZr .rf «lut 

from the paths that never led to peace at m, 
trom tne p. B cvcr aga j„ ,he yearning *«« 

new passion had led nun* b , « & « frll n 

knowledge, the restless life of party politic*, am! the t 
“nee, drew him back into the old way, utrnl at 
last the moment came when the wavering intention tmame 
a fixed determination, and his conversion wav tomptc trd. 

And now that he resolved to make tlm 
articulate, and build up his great poem upon it, hr «“■'« **r 
necessity fix it to a definite date And «> {»*» w »««« 
reason) he antedated it by several years pc.*>•■""» K 
the period when he had been nearest to the great revolve m 
which he now held fast. For the Cmed h which »«>* »*rs. 
came into being, the choice of date was merely arhu.a.v. 
But when once it was determined on, the /*#« A«« , ( **«* 
must be squared with the fiction. We may that it 

had originally ended with the dream-viwm. of the «-«t«. ih 
chapter and the yearning raised in the poet’* hrca.t hv the 
sight of the passing pilgrims and the message ... the two 
damsels. But now he added the concluding chapter, uid 
now the words became true which l find written m "'V 
ms. copy of the Pita Muovo : ‘Some think that tin. 1»*tl«- 
book ought to be written in front of the beginning .4 the 
book that treats of Hell.’ 
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A POPULAR LECTURE, 1867 

\Dante-Forschungen^ vol. ii. pp. 161-182 (1879).] 

I suppose you may hardly ever have listened to a lecture in 
this place without feeling that you had enriched the stores 
of your positive knowledge in some direction or other by 
new truth. I fear then that you will think it strange, 
to say the least of it, if I begin by asking you to forget, for 
an hour, your most laboriously acquired knowledge and take 
up for the nonce a standpoint long since abandoned. 

I assume your knowledge of the heavenly bodies to have 
been laboriously acquired, and I hardly think you will 
challenge my assumption. Though many years have 
elapsed since I was first required to believe that the Sun, 
whom I daily saw rise, travel over the firmament, and sink to 
rest, stood still, while the earth which I felt so firm beneath 
my feet was whirling round with incredible speed, I can 
still feel the echo of the inward indignation with which I 
protested against such a monstrous fabrication. 

But what if this rebellion had some higher justification 
than the narrow vision of a child who believes nothing but 
what he thinks his senses tell him ? In the Universe of 
space and matter, the question has indeed received its 
answer, and I am far from countenancing the revolts that 
crop up from time to time against the system of the great 
Copernicus. But because a thing is true of the world of 
matter it does not follow that it is equally so of the world 
of mind. 

In the world of matter it is all a question of masses. 

G 
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The greater sweeps the lesser with it, ami compels it to 
revolve round it at its centre. But the world ot mi.nl 
obeys no such physical law. All the Comments ot the 
earth, with all the islands belonging to them, gravitate 
towards our little Europe. Athens, which c.m narolv 
have had a hundred thousand inhabitants at the nine 
of greatest prosperity, has been for thousands of vrars thr 
intellectual centre for thinkers of every nation* 

Well, then, although our earth is an insignificant tint tii 
the Universe, a satellite revolving mum! a nm tin re 
hundred and fifty thousand times it* own %ttv % vrt 
with countless other stars, hanging upon a emmal nm 
which perhaps no mortal eye has ever ncn % vrt dm tiny 
point may, for all that, he the centre of the wot 1*1 of mind. 
And as far as our powers permit us m see, if actual!* im ; 
for though our dreams may people the muon, the fdanrtu, 
or the fixed stars, with beings like lutmrlvrs, vrt fhry 
remain mere dreams devoid of rational support. 

The sacred documents of our religion are elrar nunph 
in expressing the dependent relation of thr whole fnmm 
ment to the earth. When the story of emtfioii uukr*. thr 
Almighty say, * Let there he lights in the firmament *,t 
heaven, to divide the day from the night, and In them hr 
for signs, and for seasons, and for da vs, and for van, and 
let them be for lights in the hrmamrni uf thr hr.nns, t** 
give light upon the earth ’—nr when fmhu-i *. mmitamk, 
c Sun, stand thou still in Gibcoit, and thou, moon, m tit r 
valley of Ajalon/—we may talk, if wr chmnr, *4 ,411 
i accommodation ’ to the human eom rpti m < tin or 
ancient days. 

Not so, however, when we find the trial?..** ot ,41 
created things to the Creator determined by evrnr, wlm h 
have taken place upon our earth, by the fall, thr rrtirmp- 
tion, and the second coming of the Chmc. The S 4 *umr 
himself declares, < Heaven and earth uhal! pwn awav , Inii my 
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words shall not pass away. 5 The Apostle Peter says yet 
more distinctly that ‘the heavens that now are, and the 
earth . . . have been stored up for fire, being reserved 
against the day of judgment and destruction of ungodly 
men 5 ; and further on he adds, ‘The heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements shall be dissolved 
with fervent heat, and the earth and the works that are 
therein shall be burned up. 5 ‘ But, 5 he continues, ‘accord¬ 
ing to His promise, we look for new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. 5 

In the Middle Ages all this was united with the special 
conceptions of ancient astronomy, which had taken its 
rise amongst the great Greek astronomers of the third 
century before Christ, and was systematised mainly by the 
Alexandrian Ptolemy in the second century of the Chris¬ 
tian era, further details being added by Arabian scholars, 
especially under the Sassanid dynasty in Spain. The 
doubts which the Samian Aristarchus had already thrown 
on the central position of the earth were passed over by 
antiquity, just as they were by the Middle Ages when 
propounded by the celebrated Ibn Roschd, or Averroes as 
we are accustomed to call him, and a little later on by 
Alphonso the Wise, king of Castile. 

Right down into the sixteenth century the conviction 
remained unshaken that the earth was fixed at the middle 
point of the Universe. All the heavenly spheres circled 
round it as their centre. It was the lowest point of 
the Universe, towards which all bodies possessing material 
weight were drawn. The two heavy elements formed the 
body of the earth and the two light ones encompassed it; for 
beyond the sphere of air lay that of fire, the true home of 
that element towards which all upleaping flames aspire, only 
being kept back by the matter on which they feed. From 
that high region of fire the thunderstorms tore off 7 fragments 
of the element, and hurled them to earth as lightning. 
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Far beyond the sphere of fire came the seven planets, 
each of which had a heaven to itself, the Moon counting 
as the undermost of the planets. The Sun was in the 
middle, between the three inner and the three outer 
planets, and although only reckoned as one of the planets, 
he was the source of light to the whole Universe, for 
not only our earth, and the planets (as we also believe), 
but the fixed stars too received their light from him. 
Hence the poet calls him 1 c the greatest of all ministers of 
nature, who stamps the world with the virtue of the heaven, 
and gives the measure of time unto us. 5 

Beyond Saturn (the most distant planet known till the 
year 1781) lay the heaven of the fixed stars. Attempts 
had been made to number them in early times. Eratos¬ 
thenes counted 675, and for more than a thousand years 
science rested in Ptolemy’s 1022—only about a fifth of the 
number now given as visible to the naked eye, and less than 
a hundredth of the number marked on our modern astrono¬ 
mical maps. According to Aristotle there was nothing 
beyond this eighth heaven. Each heaven had a i proper 5 
or special motion of its own, from West to East; and as 
the distance from the earth, the centre of the Universe, 
increased, this movement became slower and slower, till 
the heaven of the fixed stars only revolved once in 36,000 
years. 

But the path of the planets as actually observed was not 
adequately expressed by their supposed revolution in com¬ 
pany with the heavens called after their names. The astro¬ 
nomers were driven to assume for each planet a second revolu¬ 
tion whereby it revolved round a fixed invisible point in its 
own (already revolving) heaven, somewhat as, according to 
modern astronomy, the Moon, besides accompanying the 
Earth in her course round the Sun, herself revolves round 
the Earth. This second movement of the planets was called 
1 Par , x. 28. 
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the encyclic revolution. 1'his theory, however fanciful and 
involved it may sound to us, corresponds so closely with 
the actual phenomena presented hv the heavenly bodies, 
that it enabled the observer to predict every eclipse or 
conjunction of planets to the minute. Such accuracy was 
reached that in 1560, long be foie the new doctrine of 
Copernicus had gained acceptance, the punctual occurrence 
of an eclipse of the Sun at the moment predicted unwed 
Tycho Brahe, then fourteen years old, with such reverence 
for Astronomy that he resolved from that hour to dedicate 
all the powers of his mind to her alone. 

But the motions of these eight heavens, with their epi¬ 
cycles, le.ne unexplained just the one phenomenon which 
the least observant must perforce notice, the daily rising 
ami setting; of the sun, moon, and stats, Ptolemy explained 
this 1 by the theory of a ninth heaven, embracing all the 
others, sweeping them all round (though without inter¬ 
fering with their own special motions) in its inconceivably 
swift revolution completed every twenty-four flours. It is 
both the source and the limit of all motion and of all 
change. Beyond it ties the eternal unchanging peace of 
God to which the Chustuu astronomers assigned a tenth 
heaven, the Kmpytean, 4 fhr heaven that is pure light; 
light intellectual full of love, love of the good full of joy, 
joy that transcends alt sweetness,* as the port dcseubes it,* 
The ninth heaven, which the eye cannot perceive, and 
which is therefore called the crystalline or transparent 
heaven, the port names 11 4 the royal mantle of all the 

t Net, <d t m*t nr, that it It 4 ! n<»f Ion* idnrrvo! *»r 411 tmsifrd t**f 
h*i»*rr, Hut fill jhn fmisr if had hrm tfMth f hr riiiruf *»| 

flir ford 0 41 u Hedrmy ..i.vtu' I ih it if drd »»<t .|n*!r o*mi sir lh**iv 
"ltd, atid *=*» nrptMh'd *r.jf th»- ' p5»»ju-i * iNufstm **I th«- nf-tOV ph a •* 

('-rr ahuvir, |*. 1 . , rud *4 irt ,»mt pat .irs aph } «!?»» Ii « mi if npundn f»* "hat 
a 3 >M tw k Ituwti 4 j tfir * Pinrnn»Mii »*1 I hr I*'.fUttiMtr v" f hri* hr t< m tk 4 v* 4 
tlOlH f hr riydifh npfirtr t h r fullt JtMis t»! %*t i^HMf H4; tli-r d uK UihIimM 
oimitiMii (<» all, and gao- tf f»» a h»u% hot to **^110**,! nmfh hravrir J\n , 

4 !\ir, \\\, pi 1 t\jt win if i 
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swathings of the Universe, which most burns and quickens 
in the breath and ways of God.’ 

Every one knows that this assumption of a number of 
heavens is not without support in Holy Scripture. In the 
Old Testament (as in the original Greek of the Lord’s 
Prayer) the c heavens ’ are often spoken of in the plural, 
and the Apostle Paul not only says that he was caught up 
to the third heaven, but evidently places the Paradise to 
which he was further transported, in order to hear unutter¬ 
able words, beyond it. 

And now that we have taken a general survey of the 
cosmography of the Middle Ages, let us return again to 
Earth, and examine its place in the Universe, by preference 
under Dante’s guidance. We are told in the Apocalyptic 
vision of St. John that after the war which Michael and his 
angels waged against the Dragon, the c Old Serpent, called 
the Devil and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world, he 
was cast out into the Earth, and his angels were cast out 
with him ’ (Rev. xii. 7-10). This passage was regarded not 
as prophecy, but as a record of what had already taken 
place. Under Satan’s leadership certain of the angels fell. 
They uplifted themselves, almost as soon as they were made, 
against their Creator, and being overcome in the strife were 
thereupon hurled down to the newly-formed earth. At 
that time there were great continents rising above the sea in 
the opposite hemisphere to ours; but as Virgil tells Dante 
when they have arrived at the other side (the south side) 
of the centre of the Earth, 4 c From this direction he fell 
down from heaven; and the land which erst spread itself 
out on this side the world, in terror of him, now made a 
veil of the ocean, and came up in our hemisphere; and (to 
flee him, I take it) the land which appears on this side 
\t.e. the Mount of Purgatory] left the space empty here 
and rushed up backwards.’ 

1 Inf, xxxiv. 121. 
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Ever since then, Earth’s surface, stretching from the 
Pillars of Hercules round to the East Indies, has been a 
waste of waters as yet unsailed by any who has returned to 
tell the tale. 

One mountain alone rises out of this sea, the highest of 
all on earth; so lofty indeed that it towers above all 
changes of our atmosphere, so that there is neither rain nor 
snow, storm nor lightning, on its summit: and since the 
first pair left it it has ne’er been trodden by the foot of 
man. One man, indeed, set out to explore the unknown 
world which lay beyond the Straits of Gibraltar. It was 
Ulysses, who had returned from his long wanderings, but 
could not be at peace in his tiny fatherland. Further and 
further West he sailed with his companions. 1 

‘ Five times was rekindled, and as often quenched the light that 
comes down from the Moon, since we had entered on the high 
emprise, when there appeared to us a mountain, brown by 
distance, and methought it loftier than I had e’er seen one 
before. We were rejoiced, but soon it turned to wailing ; for 
from that new land arose a squall and smote the foremost quarter 
of our vessel. Three times it made her swirl with all the waters ; 
then at the fourth it lifted up her poop; down plunged her 
prow, as was the will of One, until the sea again closed over 
us.’ 

On the summit of this mountain, which is heaped like a 
funeral barrow above Satan, lies the Garden of Eden , planted 
by God. It is watched by the angel with the fiery sword, 
and is guarded from men by the wide stretch of the ocean 
and the precipitous sides of the mountain. Here Adam 
was placed and Eve was shaped by God ; and from hence, 
within a few hours of their creation, tempted to disobedience 
by that same serpent, they exiled themselves. 

At the exact antipodes of the Garden of Eden, and in the 
centre, as the Middle Ages supposed, of the inhabited 
world, lies Jerusalem, and the hill on which the Christ 
1 Inf. xxvi. 130. 
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bruised the head of the Old Serpent, and by his sayrifti i.il 
death lifted off the curse which had spread over that 
hemisphere also at the fall of man. 

Jerusalem lies in the middle of the inlhivtitu hut 

at the Eastern limit of Christendom , The tj uadi ant tumx 
Jerusalem to the Ganges is in the hands uf die Hrathrn 
and Moslem. Only the Western quadrant in Cfimtutt* 
extending to the shores of the Atlantic, where die Apmde 
James, like another Hercules, erected as it were a pillar m 
Compostella that marks the confines alike of the Chui* It 
and of the inhabited world. In the middle, again, m! fhrw 
Christian lands lies Rome, the burial-place «f the two Unef 
Apostles, destined from the beginning of time tu be she seat 
of St. Peter’s successors and the centre of die Chun h of 
Christ. 

Jerusalem, with the crust of earth, milo in thu iuir\%, »>n 
which its walls are reared, covers and scab up a hu/r *. aan 
which stretches down below it, in darkness and Iton»»t, 
right to the centre of the earth. Satan was busied mu 
merely down to the earth but deep into its bowels, nm to 
the dead centre, the pivot of the Universe, the deepest 
point of all, and the furthest removed hum the juevnur 
and light of God. Sin and weight answer to one amabrj, 
As flame, which is not subject to the law of guvitau.m, 
tends upward to its home in the heaven of fur, *» thr ^ul, 
when freed from sin, rises to God, it* sounr. Hut ^ 4 
stone is drawn downwards by its weight, su mu *lu.-, thr 
soul weighted by it down to the Father of mu in lv.% d.uk 
kingdom of torment and estrangement hum Cm!, l 
huge cavity between the crust of the cm* fit ami its > omr, 
where Satan abides in gruesome majcMv , n, firli, J? n 
divided into numerous circles, corresponding wah ihr 
sins which meet with their reward in n ; but the drrpr, Al 
go the deeper is the negation of light and warmth, until 
finally the souls of traitors, nearer of all so r-Mtao, atr 
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frozen, with wailing and gnashing of teeth, into the ice 
whereto the waters of Hell are congealed. And these 
waters themselves are a product of sin. The tears extorted 
from the sinners, the blood shed by tyrants and murderers, 
all the filth of the sinful world, flow down below by secret 
conduits and are then transformed into instruments of 
torment. 

This nether world of unrepentant sinners is dosed upon 
them for ever. Since Christ descended into Hell to preach 
to the spirits in prison (1 Peter iii. 19) and to release the 
patriarchs, the number of spirits in Hell has indeed in¬ 
creased, from day to day, but not one has ever been able to 
free himself again from its fetters. 

On the other hand, the ban which closed the gate of 
Eden is done away by the death of Christ; not indeed for 
the living, who may be pious but are not sinless, but for the 
Christian souls that have expired in faith and penitence. 
The Roman Catholic doctrine teaches, it is true, that even 
these still bear the stain of earthly sin ; but they are per¬ 
mitted to wash it away by prayer and penance till at last 
they become worthy, like the first pair before the fall, 
of the Earthly Paradise. So this mount of purification, 
Purgatory, forms the counterpart to the funnel of Hell. 
The circles of Hell begin with mere defect of the true 
faith, and descend through the lighter sins which are still 
worthy of pity, to heavier and still heavier ones, ending 
in rebellious hatred of God. In Purgatory we pass from 
repentance, as yet inadequate, first through the heavier 
sins and then through the errors which mislead the nobler 
instincts, from which indeed they rise. 

In the Southern hemisphere a beautiful constellation, 
invisible in ours, lights the souls who come thither for 
purification. The poet, on his arrival there, says : 1 

£ I turned me to the right hand, and heedfully I gazed upon 
1 Purg . i. 22. 
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the other pole, and saw four stars ne’er looked up->» >.u .- !>y 
the primal folk. The heaven seemed to gladden its their llauir 
O widowed region of" the North, since 
looking upon them! ’ 


thou art du«rn *»f 


At the beginning of the sixteenth century . 

Vespucci, and subsequently Andrea Corsati, enjoyed *hc 
magnificent spectacle of the Southern Cross, and rvet 
since it has been frequently assumed (as it was hv \ csjuu ct 
himself) that the four stars of the Dkint thmsJv Minify 
this jewel of the Southern skies. Some have imagined that 
Dante anticipated the knowledge of them hy the ut 

prophecy, and others have supposed that Pisan or offset 
navigators brought home from their wandering* the icjutu 
of this constellation. In recent times Alexander um 
Humboldt, and subsequently Oscar Peschel, have thought 
the question worthy of special discussion. As a matin of 
fact there was no need to assume that Panic heat*! the 
report from otherwise unknown voyagers who hail hern 
driven as far as Cape Verde or beyond ; for soon aftrt t * 
Marco Polo had visited Java and Sumatra, whrmr nn h 
an observant student of the heavens could not fad m m»fc 
the imposing spectacle of the Southern Crus*,. Now when 
Dante wrote the second part of his poem, Polo, wio w as 
never weary of recounting his ad ventures, had hem Um k 
in Venice, his native city, for twenty years, It n ihnr- 
fore highly probable, at any rate, that m drsnabma the 
four stars the poet had in mind the wonder tut tomiALtnm 
of which he had heard. It remains unqurmonablr, how 
ever, that here as elsewhere he has given ait allrg«»*ual 
meaning to actual phenomena, and in this iavr fin- aiu 
bolic meaning is the most prominent, 

For the four stars are taken by him to mean what wr 
call the four moral or cardinal virtues, Wisdom, Jin in r, 
Temperance, and Fortitude, In the progrrv, of if$r rot 
these four morning stars find their cminfripan u$ chirr 
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evening stars, which represent the three Christian or 
theological virtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity. 1 

The spirits on the Mount of Purgatory likewise suffer 
torment; but it is now penance, not punishment. And 
the higher we ascend the more endurable the sufferings 
grow. The very climbing itself, which at first is toil¬ 
some and breathless, becomes painless, nay, pleasant, as 
when a ship is carried down stream by a favourable breeze. 
The guilt washed away by penance drips down from this 
mountain and gnaws its way into the bowels of the earth, 
there to swell the volume of the waters of Hell. 

At the summit of the mountain we find the Garden of 
Eden, depicted in glowing colours, after the scriptural 
account, with all manner of trees beautiful to look on, and 
good for food, with the breath of morning whispering 
among their branches and birds plying their art in varying 
melody. But it is not rain nor dew that fosters the growth 
of the trees and flowers of this garden. The moist ex¬ 
halations of earth and the dews which they deposit, 
the fury of storm and thunder, all these bear the character 
of change, for which there is no room in Paradise. 
Streams of living water springing up in Eden irrigate the 
garden. And as the breeze, following the motion of 
heaven, passes from East to West through the tree-tops 
and strikes the shrubs and grasses, it bears away their seeds, 
and strews them here and there over the face of the earth. 2 

‘The smitten plant hath power to impregnate the breeze 
with its virtue, and the breeze as it circles scatters it around. And 
the rest of Earth, according as itself and its heaven makes it 
worthy, conceives and bears diverse growths of diverse virtues. 
Henceforth it should not seem a wonder, this being heard, should 
any plant take root there without visible seed.’ 

My respected hearers will perceive how the poet seems 
in these lines to have a premonition of the microscopic 

1 Purg. viii. 89. 


2 Purg. xxviii. 109. 
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fungus spore, pollen, and infusorial germs, which play so 
prominent a part in the natural science of our day. 

Where then in this garden, with its beautiful trees full 
of pleasant, fruits, is man, for whom God planted it all ? 
We have seen how Christ has reopened it to the spirits of 
the redeemed purified by penance ; but their dwelling- 
place is no longer on earth, no, not even in the Earthly 
Paradise. They have lost their sins, and with them their 
material weight ; and were they now to cling to earth, 
it would be as strange as if a living flame, instead of rising 
upwards, were to creep along the ground. 1 The sinless 
souls are not retained even by the joys of the Earthly 
Paradise, but rise upwards to Heaven. 

But heaven, too, is an organised whole, with degrees 
and distinctions, according to the particular qualities for 
which each spirit was conspicuous. The seven grades of 
the punishment of Hell, 2 and the seven terraces of the mount 
of Purgatory, find their counterpart here in the spheres of 
the seven planets. A separate company of the blessed is 
assigned to each; those who vowed themselves to God are 
in the chaste Moon ; in Mercury are those who strove after 
intellectual perfection ; in Venus, those who were inflamed 
with heavenly love; in the Sun, the source of all light, the 
theologians who sank deep into the light of God $ in Mars, 
those who fought for Christ; in Jupiter, the source of all 
justice according to the Ancients, the righteous rulers ; and 
finally, the holy hermits in Saturn, who pursues his slow 
course far removed from the other planets. 3 

The Greek astronomers had handed down the belief that 
since the Sun was far larger than the Earth, the shadow 
cast in space by the latter would taper to a point, and they 

1 Par. i. 139. 

2 Not reckoning the Virtuous Heathen and the Heretics, who stand 
in a sense outside the sevenfold ethical division of Hell and raise the 
total number of circles to nine. —Ed. 

3 See Appendix. —Ed. 
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calculated that it would just reach to the sphere of Venus. 
Beyond Venus there is nothing but the pure light of heaven, 
but the memories and lighter blemishes of earth extend up 
to her orb. We spoke just now of errors, which, sinful 
though they are, yet bear witness to nobility of*soul. In 
the same way virtues, even while pleasing to God, may 
have some earthly alloy. The Moon is the symbol of 
chastity, but she is not spotless, and her inconstancy reveals 
itself in ceaseless change. So, too, the bride of Christ, 
instead of staking all on the preservation of her vow, 
may yield to external pressure. Yet if her will has but 
remained faithful, her weakness will not be imputed to 
her, and she will yet attain to bliss. The scholars, orators, 
and poets to whom Mercury is assigned are not free from 
the thirst for personal renown; and, again, spiritual love 
may be twin sister to her earthly counterpart. Thus these 
three planets represent lower degrees of blessedness, but all 
Heaven is Paradise, and the spirits in these spheres do not 
feel themselves less blessed because of their lower place. 
One of them answers the poet’s question on this very 
point: 1 

‘ Brother, the virtue of love quiets our will, for it makes us 
wish only for that we have, and feel no other thirst. Did we 
desire to be more aloft, our longings were at discord with His 
will who decrees we should be here. ... So that the way we 
rank from threshold to threshold through the realm, pleases all 
the realm even as its king, who draws our wills in his. And 
his will is our peace ; it is that sea to which all moves that it 
creates or that nature makes.’ 

The harmonies which strike the poet’s ear as soon as he 
has passed the sphere of fire do not arise, then, as Cicero 
once made his Scipio dream, from the rush of the planets 
through the ringing ether, but from the songs of praise 
raised by the blessed spirits, differing in the different 
heavens according to their gifts. 

1 Par . iii. 70, 
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But while the planets are peopled now with blessed 
spirits, this could not have been so, according to the 
Church, either in heathen times or under the Old 
Covenant. Were they then nothing before the redemp¬ 
tion but soulless balls of fire ? For the Christian poet 
could not offer his tribute of praise to the silent majesty 
with which Helios guided his golden chariot; and neither 
have I, let me confess it, ever been able to feel the lofty 
poetry which our own Schiller finds in the thought of a 
driver following the same road day in, day out, for one 
millennium after another, even though he had a golden 
chariot! 

In the conception of the Middle Ages, however, the stars 
were anything but soulless balls of fire. Aristotle himself 
had said that where motion was there must life be also, 
for only death is motionless. The most perfect form of 
movement, in that it is capable of endless continuance, 
is the circular motion exemplified in the movement of 
the heavens. Now the starry or highest heaven, by 
whose movement that of all the others is conditioned, is 
moved by a supernal Being proceeding from God, an 
Intelligence. Elsewhere Aristotle adopts the popular idea 
which named the planets after the Gods and assumed other 
beings, besides this supreme Intelligence, who ruled the 
special motions of the planets. The Neoplatonists, followed 
by the Arabians, expanded these suggestions, until finally 
the schoolmen of the thirteenth century worked them up 
into such a form as fitted them to become an organic part 
of the Christian conception of Heaven. 

The c Intelligences ’ became 6 Angels, 5 whose various 
hierarchies ruled the nine revolving heavens. The motions 
of these heavens are, as already indicated, manifold, but 
each movement is guided by one or more angels. The 
presiding spirits of the planets, however, perform their 
functions in a fashion widely differing from that attri- 
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bated in heathen times to the deities from wham the 
planets took their names, Helios, in his golden chariot,, 
turned his ga/v earthwards, now on Clvmene, on Daphne, 
or some other nymph, now on the wide-browed cattle of 
his friend Admetus, The moon-goddess Diana let her 
eve rest on the fair steeper Kmlvmion, while the warm¬ 
blooded Venus now looked in the Firmament on Mars 
or Mercury, and now smiled on Adonis, or descended to 
the groves of Ida, where the longing Anehises awaited 
hen 

Rut in the system of the mediaeval Church the eyes of 
those who rule the stats are ever directed upwards. The 
whole being of the legions of angels consists in losing them¬ 
selves in God. The task of each one is to apprehend God’s 
essence in his own special wav, under the special aspect 
and in the special direction indicated individually to him. 
h is because of this apprehension that they bear the name 
of luttHiy/tha. Here, as usual, the Schoolmen over-refine, 
and are over confident in exhaustively apportioning the 
different aspects tunic* which (rod is contemplated by the 
hierarchies and choirs of angels, as elaborated by the inven¬ 
tive faculty of the ancient Chinch from the faint sugges¬ 
tions of Scripture, 

Next to the Empyrean, which embtaers the whole of 
creation and is itself the vnv fulness of God, comes, as 
we saw above, the cram pat cut crystalline heaven invisible 
to the eye. It is the heaven of the Seraphim, who see 
deepest of all the angels im*» the secrets of the Creator. 
And each of the constituent parts of this heaven, each 
indwelling seraph, has such yearning toward each point of 
the Empyrean in other wotds, mu h bulging to compre¬ 
hend the whole being of God, that this heaven revolves 
ceaselessly under the canopy of the highest with a speed 
unapproached by any other, completing its revolution in 
funr and twenty hours, and sweeping all the lower heaven* 
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with it. And it is this same thirst to apprehend which 
causes the motion of all the spheres. Wherefore if is said 
in the schools: c By apprehending the Intelligences mmr 
the Heavens and the Planets/ 

But while the eyes of the guiding spirits of thr Hravnu 
are directed upward, the power of their knowledge ladi.itcs 
all around them, and into the lower spheres. Ilnur thr 
often-recurring image by which they are spoken **? as 
Mirrors of God. The poet says in one place ; 1 

c He whose wisdom transcctulcch ail,, nude the hr 4 von, m 4 
so gave them guides that every part gluw* upon cmv pan wnh 
even distribution of its light.’ 

And elsewhere : 2 

'The primal light which overran, it a!! <;/. ihc 
nature) is received thereby in as many \ xa\i a*. ao- in num/*? 
the splendours to which it is revealed. WherrOu* ad .* 
tion conforms to the act of apprehetonm, the « ; ■% 

boils or is tepid in them diversely. Hrh**M n»>w th- Un^h* *uA 
breadth of the Ktcrnal Wurth, dtue it hath m*dr m/? - » 
many mirrors wherein it break 1 * it.eh, mtuinm,; m u • 

as before.’ 

This conception of the heavenly bodies rat h mrmiL» 
from above and radiating and attracting below, r, n*. 
than a spiritual version of Newtons law of cuuintfou, ..u 
which the equilibrium and movement *»! thr hrawnly 
bodies depends . 8 ‘These orders all ga/e upwardand 
work victoriously downwards that all are drawn and all do 
draw towards God.’ 

But this conception and reflection of thru-* is n.u *. filmed 
to spiritually apprehending atul iilumuusin/. fmrpaiaMv 
united with it, and with the revolution „* thr hravrm 
which it causes, is the radiation of divine p*nwn» an*! rn 
fluences even down to our Earth, Utah, ..gmih # and 

1 htj. vii. 73. 3 Pan xstix, * 36 ' |',. r 41 
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decay fallow one another on earth in accordance with 
eternal laws. The elements combine into all the manifold 
forms of the three realms of Nature, But the degree of 
perfection with which each individual creature comes into 
existence and develops itself depends upon the heavenly 
influences. While even the most favourable constellations 
are powerless to give a higher form to bad material and 
unfit seed, vet even noble sets! comes to naught under 
adverse stars. The manifold combinations brought about 
bv the endless motions of the heavenly spheres and the 
bodies thev support are the essential condition of an 
organises! and organic life ; for uniformity in the individuals 
would pteelude it, lake these changing influences of tire 
stars, which defy all human interference, are the workings 
of Fortune, whose wheel may be likened to the circles in 
which the planets roll. 1 

* In like maimer hath lu* ordained m * anhh >ph-«d«»ur> a 
general admini-.tm and puck-, m due nine t*» mom. lunge tafla- 
liutr. bloomy loan f**ik i« * ndk, fr*»m »mr via*-* tu another, 
bey>tud .maim* *>t tin* wo man. Wh o mo om* f**lk hath 
*uvav, am«ther lauguoh-oh, an o H *i pidgin nt tvliodnth lie con 
crated like t*« a ang-mt m Uv gtao, . , . I ho n sh«‘ tv ho ti so 
erut died jtea bv tin" «*un win* »*upht t»* gv-- hrr pranr, but give 
her wrongfully flow blame and ill mg at. But die e blrv»rd 
and hrareth tmt lit i r \ ultam with tic nthrr primal > muurn 
doth --lie ru|! twr ylcrr, and, bh* v;.*d, thith tv gm r,' 

Now all these combinations of thr elements under thr* in¬ 
fluences of the -4ais, thesr 'contingencies,’ as the Schoolmen 
called them, were iutrmled ami by God ; Itut it, is 

only indirectly that they f*t wJ from him. The only thing 
that, in the pi ogress of * trattoti, daily and hourly proceeds 
immediately from < tod, is thr Soul whir h he breathes into 
every single child before it*, birth. This is why all 4 con¬ 
tingencies* are destined to be re solved and to tall to pieces. 
They are given over to change, decay, and destruction, 

* /»/, cm ;*;*. 

It yg r ?!♦»■' r H n P 
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II+ ESSAYS ON DANTE 

But the human soul, which emanates from God hi ruse! t\ i 
immortal and eternal. On the journey through ch 
planets the poet’s guide says to him : 1 2 

< The Good which moves and satisfies all the realm ih*«u a* 
climbing, frames its providence into a virtuuu. pmer m th *. 
great bodies; and not only are created ihinp provided mr m th 
mind that in itself is perfect, hut they together with their mean 
of safety. Wherefore whatsoe’er this how doth 4 m}, light i $ 
disposed to a provided end, even as a thing dire* fed u > tu4t& 
Were this not so, the heaven thou art traveling vvmild ponUm 
such effects as make not works of arc but ruin-. . . Th 

circling nature which is seal to the mortal wan, plies m Att w d 
but maketh no distinction betwixt one abode and other. WUn : 
fore it comes that Esau parts from Jacob m the irol , and tt u 
so base a father is £)uirinus born he is a >dgn d to M»*. Hi 
begotten nature would ever make its path like to sc, nan i 
did not divine provision overrule,’ 

And in like manner he says elsewhere ; * 

* Seldom does human goodness mount up through th b, an. h • 
and this He wills who gives it, that from Han u uuv 4^ 
ford 

Are we then to believe in astrological fatalism J At 
the nature, the virtues, and the vices of wv It mdtudu 
and his lot in life unconditionally fixed hv the a,u , f mob 
whose influence he came into the world' !)o the 4*0 
sequences of our decisions and our actions depend *m d 
positions of the planets ? 

This belief was widely held during the Middle Ayr 
and my hearers will remember how tone if iuamuwo 
itself; so long indeed that it has many rDiur, rvm in m» 
modern forms of speech. Dame most rmpiutn ally * *u 
tradicts it: 15 

*Yc mortals refer all causes to the Hcav-m, 4. though o .w ■ 
all with it of necessity. If it were no, fret % iem ' n» v >4 ^ 
not exist, and there would be rm jimne in your *<**$..:>£ « ,, i 

1 /V. viii. 97-ioK v ;md 07 \ \ s 

2 /V#. vli. 5 |v* 
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good and misery for evil. The heaven does give rise to impulses 
within you— I say not all of them, but if I did say all, yet light 
is given you for goodness and for wickedness, and free will, which 
if it endure the toil in its first conflicts with the heaven then if it 
be well nurtured conquers all. To Greater Power and to Better 
Nature ye lie in free subjection, and that it is which doth create 
in you the mind o’er which the heaven hath not charge. Where¬ 
fore if the present world goes off the track, in you lieth the cause ; 
in you it must be sought.’ 

We have seen the Intelligences moving the nine heavens 
and thereby bringing their influence to bear on the destinies 
of earth. Are they then confined each to his special 
heaven as an actual dwelling-place ?—We must answer 
this question in the negative. Each angel enjoys, in the 
Empyrean, the immediate presence and sight of God, and 
it is only the forces radiating from him and from his 
apprehension of God which are reflected in the stars. Nor 
is it otherwise with the souls of the blessed. The Heaven 
of highest light is the true home of all, all are permitted to 
gaze on the face of God, only the measure of sight is 
determined by their capacity and deserts, and the heaven 
to which they are, so to speak, outwardly assigned, 1 is a 
symbol of this measure. 

And thus, spiritually and ultimately, the whole of this 
cosmography comes to be, as it were, reversed. We have 
been depicting the whole God-filled heaven, wherein is his 
city and his lofty throne, as the outermost, embracing all 
the others. But again, God is the sole kernel of the 
Universe, round which the whole creation must revolve in 
a widening series of circles. God, says one of the School¬ 
men, is indeed a circle; but a circle whose centre is every¬ 
where and its bounding circumference nowhere. Thus, if 
we picture the heaven of God as stretching beyond all 
conceivable extension, yet may God equally be conceived 

1 And apparently assigned only on the special occasion when they 
come to meet Dante and his guide, Par. iv. 28 sq .—Ed. 
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as the absolutely indivisible unit, the mathematical point 
which occupies no space at all- T be poet depicts this in¬ 
verted conception, if we may so call it, thus : 1 

‘ A point I saw that rayed out light so keen that the .sgltt <»n 
which it blazed must needs close itself against it-* pinvim* power. 
And whichever star seems smallest seen tr«*m here, had - nurd 
a moon compared with it, as star compares with star. Vru ham e 
so close as Halo seems to gird the light that paum her who the 
sustaining moisture is most dense, e’en at such dnutn e r><uti4 
the point a fire-circle whirled so rapidly it had ■*urpav,rd that 
motion which most swiftest girds the Universe; and thh wa-> In- 
another girt around, that by a third, the third to** bs a 
by a fifth the fourth, then by a sixth the fifth. Above ndhme-d 
the seventh, already spread so wide that fumes mr^eu#rf, . «*tu 
pletc, had been too strait to hold it. And m the eighth and 
ninth; and each one moved more slow atevaiding ai tn number 
’twas more distant from the unit : and that mir had io tiamr 
most clear from which the pure spark wa - lea-t dhurtt ; I Mmve 
because it plunged the deepest in the truth thrrr*d.' 

Thus wc have followed the poet in Im an cm, and have, 

I hope, returned unharmed to the point whrm r w .rat ted* 

I mean to your own well-grounded conception **f the * .or 
struction of the Universe. For out last vision }u < been m*t 
alien from the teaching of Copernicus a visimi, tmt indeed 
of the planets themselves, but of the Spirits that m<nr them, 
circling around the Sun, only in the place *d the jdn .u 4 
Sun the poet has placed c the Sun of the angrh/ C b*d. 


1 Par, H*viii, *r». 



V.—TI IK ETHICAL SYSTEMS OF THE 
INFERNO AND THE PURGATORIO 

[Avol, it. pp. ijs x-160 (1879).] 

L ANALOGIES IN THE CONFORMATION OF HELL 
AND PURGATORY 1 

We have only to compare the diagrammatic representations 
of Dante's Hell and Purgatory which have accompanied 
so many of the editions of the Cnmtdy since the time of 
Danielle of Lucca (r«j68) f in order to recognise a certain 
similarity in the conformation of the two realms. The 
cone of Purgatory corresponds to the funnel of Hell* so 
that if we inverted the former we could* as it were, drop 
it into the latter as into a roughly fitting sheath. 1 

The funnel is of course widest at the cop, and contracts 
downwards towards the crime of the Larch, that is* accord* 
to Dante's Cosmography, the centre of the Universe; 
while the cone diminishes upwards in contracting carries 
from its broad basis. Thus the extreme* both of evil and 
of good, is reached at the nanowest point, at the conduit of 
the funnel below, and the summit of the mountain above. 
As the burden of sin draws down the guilty towards the 
Author of Evil, fixed at the very bottom of Hell, as to its 
natural goal/ 1 so the tepenfant souls all seek the lofty 
heights of the Earthly Paradise, where, their expiation 
completed, they regain file stnlessnrss forfeited by the Inst 
parents. The forest of Error, in which Dante unwittingly 
loses himself when he wander * from the true path, ?*» the 
entrance to Hell* The 4 divine forest, dense ami living* 

1 Cf. InJ* x*xiv. *41 t 46. 1 bf/ * v%iv. tt ■, i\tr * 0%, 

u< 
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(xxviii. 2), at the summit of Mount Purgatory, in which 
the soul is finally cleared from all the stains of sin, may be 
looked on as the vestibule to the Heavenly Paradise, to 
which the soul rises with the full consciousness of returning 
salvation. As in the Purgatorio , so in the first canto of 
the Inferno , the poet strives to ascend a mountain to attain 
to the knowledge of God, but in the one case his own 
powers are insufficient to enable him to climb the fair hill, 
smiling in the rays of the morning sun, ‘which is the 
beginning and the cause of every joy’; and in the other 
case the divine aid and the completion of his penitential 
pilgrimage bring him, without effort at last (and again at 
break of day 1 ), to the summit of the mountain where as 
Beatrice tells humanity is blessed. 

The ferryman of Hell, Charon, bears the lost souls in 
his boat across the Acheron, while in a bark guided by 
an angel the souls destined for the bliss of Heaven cross 
the wide seas from the Tiber’s mouth to the strand of 
Mount Purgatory. Outside the proper circles of either 
realm are spirits standing in a peculiar relation to the true 
denizens. Before we reach the damned inmates of Hell 
we come upon the Trimmers, Celestine v. and his host of 
associates, 2 who are never to be admitted into Hell; and 
before we reach the souls in their purgation on the mount, 
we encounter the Procrastinators, Belacqua 3 and the rest, 
who may not yet join them. The verdant lea of Limbo, 
with its Poets, Heroes, and Sages, whose earthly fire illu¬ 
minates ‘a hemisphere of darkness,’ 4 corresponds to the 
fragrant vale, covered with grasses and fairest flowers, in 
which the great ones of the earth 5 who allowed themselves 
to be drawn away by earthly cares from the thought of their 
soul’s welfare, now sojourn in the starry light shed by the 
three Christian virtues. 6 In Hell the Demons guard the 

x Purg. xxviii. 16. 2 j n f ft. ^ 3 p urgt ; v . II0> 

4 Inf. iv. 69. 5 Purg. vii. 73. 6 Purg. viii. 89. 
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gate of the city of Dis, 1 and in Purgatory we have the 
corresponding picture of the Gate of Heaven, c St. Peter’s 
Gate,’ 2 through which the angelic doorkeeper invites the 
souls ready for purification to enter. 3 

Again, the order in which the sins follow each other in 
the economy of Hell and Purgatory is identical, at any rate 
as far as the first steps are concerned. The uppermost 
circle of Hell, ue . the one next to the Limbo, holds the 
spirits who have sinned against the seventh commandment. 
In the same way the redeemed purify themselves from the 
like sin in the uppermost circle, that nearest to the recovered 
sinlessness of the Earthly Paradise. Sexual aberration is 
that sin into which noble souls are the most easily be¬ 
trayed, for it is next-door neighbour to love, the source of 
all the noblest emotions. 4 The second circle embraces the 
gluttonous, those who have used the indispensable means of 
life in excess, or have elevated them, through degenerate 
refinements, into an end in themselves. Next follow, in 
both realms, those who have failed to hold the true mean 
in their use of the riches falling to their share, the 
Avaricious and Prodigal in one and the same circle. In 
Hell the circle of the wrathful is the next below, and with 
them are those < who bore the sluggish fumes within.’ In 
Purgatory, on the other hand, the slothful are interpolated 
in the fourth circle from above, before we find the wrath¬ 
ful 5 in the fifth. 6 


II. DIVERGENCIES 

From this point, however, the correspondence in the 
systems of Hell and Purgatory ceases. 

In Hell y the City of Dis in which the sins arising from 
Malice of every sort are punished, lies below the circle of 

1 Inf viii. 82. 2 Inf. i. 134. 3 Purg . ix. 76. 

4 Purg . xvii. 103. 6 Cf. the last section of this essay, p. 140. 

6 A tabular presentment of the two systems compared with each 
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the Wrathful. First we find the Heretics, then follow 
the Violent, falling into three divisions according to 
whether this violence was exercised against others, against 
themselves, or against God and Nature. I he eighth circle 
of Hell contains the Fraudulent in ten 4 pits,' and then 
comes the final circle of the Treacherous, subdivided into 
four sections. 

In Purgatory , on the other hand, we have only the 
Envious and the Proud below the circle of the Wrathful. 

This comparison further shows us that the seven circles 
of Purgatory correspond exactly to the seven deadly sins of 
the Catholic Church, whereas there are no circles in Hell 
set apart for the punishment of Pride and Envy ; and Sloth, 
whether really omitted or not, at any rate appears to he so. 

On the other hand there is no place assigned in Purga¬ 
tory for all the elaborately classified sins of the four lowest 
circles of Hell. 

Dr. Paur may well express his amazement 1 4 that almost 
all exponents of the Divine Comedy^ ancient and modern, 
seem to have entered upon a conspiracy of unbroken silence 

other may facilitate the study of this and the tullunmj.; -irtfiott. 

Ed. 


Special to Hell. Common to mmu Sm ut. ■*«* I"’. «u<*i 



1 In Herrig\s Archbv fur die 
(1865), ‘Dante's Sundensystem 


Stud, d, nett. 
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w ith regard to the entirely different systems by which the 
sins are classified in the eleventh canto of the Inferno and 
the seventeenth of the Purgatoriof and Abegg adds : 1 c It 
may he questioned whether there is any real contradiction. 
It there were, it would provide a fine field for the exercise 
of the ingenuity of Dante scholars. For of course they 
would declare it was only apparent, all the same, and 
would proceed to explain it away. They would never 
be content to accept and acquiesce in it as an oversight of 
the poet’s, 1 


UL ATTEMPTED EXPLANATIONS 

I. h any special place in Hill assigned to Pride and Envy ? % 

Several attempts have been made to overcome the 
difficulty of there being no division of Hell set apart for 
the proud or the envious, by proving that there is, after all, 
a place indirectly assigned to them. By some, Virgil’s 
words to Capaneus, who is suffering for blasphemy, 11 *C) 
Capaneus, eVn that thy pride remains uncrushed is thv most 
penalty/ arc taken to show that Pride, as well as Blasphemy, 
is punished in the third belt of the seventh circle of Hell. 
Some again deduce from Virgil’s denunciation of the 
passionate Filippo Argent! and others his likes/ that in 
the fifth circle not only the wrathful and sluggish but 
the proud too are punished ; and having got so far they gra¬ 
tuitously add the envious. Danieilo mentions this theory, 
but rejects it. Among modern writers, Tommaxeo 
adopted it in iH g/, and both Kortunato lamei u and Isid. 

1 Srr Jiihrbbth Mr MaSuhen thane Utu tin haft, »• «c*4> (1H67). 

a Cf, IViCitopt, j»ji, 140, 14*/, a in), stiv. 63, 

* In). vat. 46, 4 la the wmhi hr w.r» a man of pride,* amt 47, 4 Hmv 
malty now an raifli lira* them .0 mighty kings who shall hr here like* 
hug> m mm*, leuviug 4 htdrmt* infamy behind them.* Compute aKu the 
maatHT ■» r»illr«.tn! by Nrhth torn* thr older Commentators, amt given iti 
the iudr> Xu thr (Java Ammmr, jmhlidtrd by him, pp, 50, 51. 
b Dr spmtak see rn*m da D. At,, Roma, 1855, p. 1 6, 
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del Lungo 1 have declared in favour of it. The envious, 
according to Land’s particular theory, are those who lie 
smothered in the slime of the Styx 4 bearing the sullen 
fumes within them,’ 2 while Del Lungo identities them 
with the c miry folk’ who fall upon Filippo Argent? to 
c trounce’him. 3 

Against both these scholars it may he urged that avoid¬ 
ing to them the two sins which appear in Purgatory as the 
most grievous of all, being expiated at the bottom of the 
mountain, would in Hell only be mentioned in passings am! 
without so much as a reference to ;l single sinner suffer 
ing punishment expressly for them. The whole circle 
(in which pride and envy could only claim a quarter share 
each) is despatched in eighty-five lines, while in Purgatory 
not less than five whole cantos are devoted to the Pumd 
and the Envious. And this too though Ciacco * ami 
Brunetto Latininame pride and envy in conjunction 
with greed as the chief sins of Florence, and though S.uatA 
fall is attributed to envy* 1 as well as pride.* 


2. What Circles of Purgatory eonnpmd t.i the f 'ut 
last Circles of Hell ? 

Still less have the exponents of Dante tumbled them 
selves with the question how it comes that we hem nothing 
in Purgatory of all the host of sins dealt with in the last 
twenty-five cantos of the Infirm „ Wc find in thesr t an«*»% 
eighteen (nay, on a more careful inspection eomadei aid y tm »i r 
than twenty) separate classes of sin, with separate punish 
ments attached to them j ami only in the case of one of all 
these classes does there appear to he any reason {.out that 

1 In the Mu(hva Antolat*ut, Apr. 1X73, Nn, vi. g 

2 Inf. vii. 123 j cf. the last section of thh rvnv, i» u 

3 Inf. viii. 58. * inf, vi. * 4 . 

I h A X Y: 68 > ct * xvL 74 * « hj/i, u 1» ami V «,. 4* 

7 Inf. vii, 1% and Par. xxix, 55. 
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only by a somewhat strained refinement) why there should 
he no one on the Mountain purging himself of the sin in 
question. The exception is this. In the thirty-third canto 
of the lnf*rm y x Albeiigu de* Manfredi, who is punished in the 
last division of Hell hut one, Ptolemma, as a traitor to friends 
receiving his hospitality, tells the poet that the souls of those 
guilty of this form of treachery fall to the deepest chasm of 
Hell at the very moment in which the deed is committed, 
while a devil takes possession of their bodies, and conducts 
them as though living until the time of their appointed 
end* This daring fiction then excludes the possibility of 
such souls complying with the essential condition of access 
to the Mount of Purgatory by repenting of their sins while 
still living on earth. It seems but logical then that there 
should he no place for such rtt Purgatory. 

It might appear that the same argument would hold in 
the case of suicides, but ex pet inter shows that there is 
often time enough for teprntance between the act itself 
and the end that supervenes. 

As for the rest, it is impossible to see why a usurer, 
a false coiner, a seducer, or a thief should nut he ad* 
mitted to purgation if hr had iuprated of his sin white 
Still alive. In fait their P no I at k of duett testimony 
that tie would have been so admitted, though it is a 
marked ehaun ferism of the suuU m Hell that when once 
there they have no feeling of pruitrmr. Virgil speaks of 
the soothsaying shoemakn Asdrnt**,' 3 * who would now wish 
he had kept 1 lose to fm awl and leather, hut iuo too late* 1 
If then hr had teeogmsed the sinfulness of his fraudulent 
prophesying/s dining his lifetime, he would not have fallen 
to the fourth pit ill the eighth emir of Hell, but would 
have been admitted to pm gallon. { undo id Moufctriuo 
admits that his deeds were those of the toy, not of the turn, 
and that he was skilled in eirry guile and eveiy hidden way 
1 1 44 ii i ' 5 f*g. 
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so that his fame had reached the end of earth. I he re fore if 
he died impenitent he must inevitably find a place in one of 
the pits of the eighth circle. But he goes on to tell how, 
when growing old, he repented of that which had hitherto 
been his pride, and did penance humbly for his sins. Ami 
he continues, 1 c Ah, wretched me ! and it would have 
availed me.’ His former frauds then would not have 
excluded him from reaching Purgatory, and ultimately 
Paradise. It is only because of a later, unrepented, sin that 
Dante finds him in Hell. 

3. PauPs and Abegfs explanation of the apparent 
Contradiction . 

Paur’s solution of this problem, although not perfectly 
clear in all points, at any rate goes much deeper and 
approaches the truth much more nearly than the attempted 
solutions of the other problem which wc recorded a few 
pages bade: 

‘We might take the non-appearance of the Violent, the 
Fraudulent, and the Treacherous in Purgatory an intruded to 
sharpen the contrast between crimes springing from M malice ” 
and crimes springing from inclination to what is in itself good (?) ; 
but it seems better to suppose that “malicious” crime* are 
already included under “Pride” and “ Envy,” To the ChrbtUn 
consciousness the seven deadly sins are the prolific parents of 
all other possible faults and sins, and, specifically, each of the two 
deadly sins in question is alternately regarded by the teaching 
of the Church as the original incentive to all evil/ 

As the outcome of his investigation, Paur declares: 4 Thus 
the analogies between the contents of the Inform and the 
Purgatorio develop all along the line. The apparent 
discrepancies melt away and every difficulty yields tu an 
attentive examination/ But almost immediately after he 
himself adds: ‘The profoundest of all poetic thinkers has a 

1 Inf, xxvii. 84. 
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right to demand th;u wo Humid judge his creation not by 
the gauge <4 the ordinary rule *uul square of mechanical 
thinking, hut by granting if the freedom of a living organ¬ 
ism anti learning to incorporate uur own thought with 
it.' Ami elsewhere: * t hue for all, the ahamhmmeut rtf 
the high-roads of' logic is an essential part tit Dame's 
method. He loves to local his own wav by side-juths* 
aver the rocks ami thiottgh the under wood.* 

Abeggd who adopts l*.uu*s general view, makes the 
following true and suggestive remark 

4 When we flunk nt pumfo arum, m*t numb adopt a diHrrenf 
aMudpmitt m padpme *>! the tuiMo, dufp aud unuive *»f the an 
la be repented and e.ypiaU'd, bun v..**•%• ditletem siu. uuv 
vnine under um* ami Hi** morn , and apam thn,r ewerually 

re.rmblmg ram» nthri mav 14!! umbo different nun, t bowe 
ran and mu a take nu-» ■ uo lo.m m ^r ad am no, and •»** both, 
whe It wsatM m*t 4 ti"■ t >uu •eremt • »*r the unrep in 4 -.m, m 
the tna* >, when 0 tails mm the hands »•! nttpu : - aide in an eg 

At the same tune A hr g g allows himself to be led into 
uncalled for v otw rssnms as t*i mppusrd nu »m a .trtu trs m 
the artu ulation of the cthu al n stems *d Ifrll am! I*tu;>o 
tory* Wrgelrp* wuh whom hr agree** tit fins instance, 
sags; 

* A careful uu-ly *»f th /V n‘.-» v wwl i.«m r *v . a* a mark *\d 
diver^etn y ! >? I %%• n th»~ pun. :pi * * an 1 t r ps : u.o 4*5. *'u w hr h 
dominate if, and «lm • w hu h p? * mb- >»ni to - r-imurut *»t 
Hell and the draobuMott .»* t*-bn; -*n:. Imo.-m**? u-v-ttitdafurs 

indeed there are, lo% dv i ■’} <m I m... "ru-m* au«b* ? n *s , Imt sell the 
poet 11 far m*nr * be.-dy mi • omv od**d hr?? thm there. lies 
independent jVfiMiialitv u . I t* w. t\ with *mo h 

repaid t*» d*n trine* and law - . am n-me.f b* sh ■•- idem h *tid the 
ludastiv phthonphy than wft.-n h- wa*. -boUu^ wtdi If !! 4 
auiMugn of lies fo 4 min, !»•,■ a*ar>- h--r •- h<* pU»* 40 a* to - pus, 
while th-ur n wso tiicody pom.-. UauO-A Ihieramto t* a b ddy 
prmeutatnni *d ffie |e|*ciit 4 iu e and pnnln atnnt *d S^Iku man , 
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and thereanent tlie Church had laid down definite doctrines, 
whereas she laid down little else, with respect to Hell, than 
that the punishments were eternal/ 

Abegg adds in this connection : 1 

‘When tradition or the doctrine of the Church affords Dante 
definite material, he uses it. The categories of sin, especially as 
regards the mortal sins, are determined after Aristotle and the 
Schoolmen ; but the grouping of the various special sins under 
one or the other head is frequently peculiar to the poet when¬ 
ever he has a free hand. And it is here that the influence of his 
political views may be traced, as when he places treachery below 
violence, as the worser sin, specifically including treachery 
against the Empire/ 


IV. THE TWO SCHEMES 

Virgil and Dante rest directly after they have left the 
circle of the wrathful in Purgatory 3 and it is almost the 
same in Hell; only here the conflict at the gate of the city 
of Dis, and the passage through the circle of Heretics, in¬ 
tervene between the circle of the wrathful and the pause 
in the journey of the poets. In Purgatory they rest 
because the fall of night hinders their progress, in Hell 
they pause, that Dante may accustom himself to the 
horrible stench that rises from the deeper pit. In either 
case he prays his guide to fill the time of rest with edifying 
discourse. In Hell he says, 2 ‘Find thee some compensa¬ 
tion, that the time pass not, lost, away,’ and on the Mount 
of Purgatory, 3 c Though our feet are stayed, let thy dis¬ 
course not stay/ In either case Virgil expounds the 
divisions under which sins are punished or expunged. The 
first point that strikes us is that in Purgatory Dante quotes 
no authority to show the greater culpability of Anger, 
Envy, and Pride, but rests it entirely on the sinful per - 

Op. cit . p. 240. 

3 Purg. xvii. 84. 
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Inf. xi. 13 sq. 
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thTsim of love into love of our neighbour's ill; while in 
Hell he refers twice to Aristotle amt once to Genesis. It 
is not correct' to explain this us marking tin* difference 
between a Christian and a Heathen analysis, but if such 
a distinction did exist it would find its justification in the 
fact that only the hapd/ed can enter the realm of Fur- 
aatorv, while the whole of heathendom is included in 
Hell/ 


v, autSToruGs ruuv.vmiu nivmos m 

iMMOtt v t. At* i ft> \ C 

Flic idea that the retinal a stem of Hrtt a* expounded 
by Virgil tests upon ArisfotleV teat hitu% though wide 
spread, is erroneous. t he well known passage of the 
Nicom;w hean Efhhs t»* wlm h Dame tele? » t ; describes 
morally wrong actions, r<i fra^i ui »}lh^ i/oawro, as of 
three kinds, wlouras only fw*i mam divisions air tn ognnrd 
in Dante’s Hell, and the set mid i*. oduin rdrd mtn hvh ( 
after the ptetrdritf of Curt**, 1 a.i Ahegg justly muat k*, 1 
not of Amtoilr, 

It is not until aHri Vneil ha; developed t hr whole 
scheme ut punishment made the uii *d Dei, without any 
referent e to the St.ignite, that hr alludes to ihr 4 Film s * 
in reply lu S bmtr’x i|tir-iiiott w it v the 4 on * m* utinnnii e 1 
(|nmi:ihrd as a ttuftrr of la* t m the foot uppci uidoj do 
not find a place in the nrihri hell, I fun hr r%pU*m that 
faults title to [im«tfiliiKiur! are Iris severely 

punished than those of ttuiwr , Hut to * mnplrfr 

the t|uofatioii f Virgil has to unhide AomutC% .thud Gass 
of evil doing, due fu 1 mad bunnhnrx* * who h 

is however bungii Sn Dante's system, 

I 'lie Dante Comment alnr* go teaching h*r this unhappy 

5 *»< 1 


1 < 'f, I'm'.ih p. * |» 

5 / ti" * y/j. Jis I I I .y I I 
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‘matta bestialitade ’ in almost every corner of l fell, as 
diligently as for envy and pride, but all in tain. If is 
true that there are souls who have so fallen under flic 
dominion of their bosom sins, whatever then nutun% that 
they have lost their power of resisting them and Ur 
beneath them like brute beasts with no free will left m 
them. If wc take the Minotaur as the *vmM m the 
murderers and plunderers that immediately Inflow m thr 
seventh circle, we may regard Inf xit, as tanking 

them among such bestial souls ; also the main ions flmnrs, 
according to xxiv. 125, and the sodomites air nr dim-. fo 
Purg. xxvi. 84,* would come under the same dr-^ngnmu 
But nowhere is there a separate division of Hell argued 
to them, and wc could hardly go further 4 Umv H«»m 
Dante’s thought than by supposing, with Wrgrlr, that the 
whole circle of the 4 Violent 1 had 4 by thru hm sr.hnrvi 
entirely forfeited those gifts which distinguish mm limn 
animals.’ This of Pier delle Vigm\ and of 4 w mthv 

ones,’ Guido Guerra, Tegghiaio and Kiuiauo!, aftr* 
whom the poet had so eagerly imjuired ^ hit, u, 1 

The only point of referring to AmtodrL Film n tin*:*, 
is to unfold the contrast between sins of uu.md 
sins of malice, which Cicero dors n**i r.*p*nmd m ihr 
passage of the Dt Ojfkih, '’rite 4jm*mu*im thxn thr 
Physics and from Genesis have no branny *m thr , I 4 v,i 
fication of sins in general, and only save to? 4 
sophistical proof that usury is a form of violent r ^camst 
God. 


vr. dantk’s fundamental thincm*!,; m 

PUNISHMENT 1 

Abcgg has rightly pointed nut tlut flu* 
principle guiding both retribution and m ihr 

1 Cf. p. 203, note t. * eg iVjm 
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next world is, as we are told in the Paradlso^ for c the void 
made by sin to be filled up, just sufferings making good 
evil delight. 5 In Hell this is done to satisfy the demands 
of justice, in Purgatory as the one means of cleansing the 
soul from sin. In juridical language, the punishment of 
the damned is exclusively penal, the penance of the souls 
seeking purification remedial. But even in the case of penal 
sentence, when passed on a mortal sinner, the desire to raise 
his moral condition must always influence the manner in 
which the sentence is carried out3 2 whereas no such con¬ 
siderations apply to the sinner who goes unrepentant to 
Hell; and his punishment can only be retributive. The 
penal codes of earth and hell are however analogous in taking 
note of deeds only, and not of guilty thoughts which have 
resulted in no overt acts. On the other hand, when there 
has been an overt act, the essential significance of the deed 
itself receives a terrible emphasis from the fact that, in 
principle at least, the punishments of Dante’s Hell consist 
in the unceasing continuance of the sinful activity itself, 
now transformed to torment. 3 It is the act then which is 
punished, not the sinful motives that prompted it. Cain 
was impelled to fratricide by envy, but it is for fratricide, 
not for envy, that he is banished to the deepest chasm of 
Hell. 4 Capaneus sinned from presumption and pride, but 
his punishment is for blasphemy. 6 It was envy and pride 
alike that impelled Satan to revolt against his Creator, 6 but 
the heaviest of all the punishments of Hell is laid on him 
for treachery against his highest benefactor. Minos, the 
judge of the damned, looks at the motives prompting the 
action only as an earthly judge would do, in order to satisfy 
himself as to the personal responsibility of the sinner for his 

1 vii. 83. 

2 Abegg, p. 208, note 34, and p. 226. 

3 Introduction to my translation of the Divine Comedy, p. 12. 

* Purg. xiv. 133. 6 Inf. xiv. 63, 69. 

6 See above, p. 122, notes 6 and 7. 
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crime, or to discover under which category the crime 
comes. 

When the poet, in his general classification of sin, says : 1 
< Injury is the aim of all malice, that earns hatred in 
heaven, and every such aim works folk affliction either by 
force or fraud, 5 he implies that the sinful desire to break 
0I ie of the commandments, so long as through lack of 
courage or opportunity it remains unaccomplished, is not 
punished in Hell ; 2 and it is only when by force or fraud 
the sinner has attained his unlawful goal, or at least done 
all in his power to attain it, that he receives the punish¬ 
ment. 

Now Pride, Envy, and we may add Sluggishness, are 
sinful propensities. They carry with them the seed of the 
most varied sinful deeds, but we cannot say that to be proud 
or envious is in itself an action aiming at an unrighteous 
object, and attaining it by fraud or violence. However 
unreasonably a man may secretly over-estimate his own 
powers, however enviously he may look on his neighbour’s 
good fortune, this will not in itself qualify him for a place 
in Dante’s Hell. But if, in order to gain a position held 
by one worthier than himself, he has slandered him before 
the authorities, he belongs to the ninth pit of the eighth 
circle 3 or if through envy he has devastated the coveted 
possession of his neighbour, the first belt of the seventh 
circle claims him. 

In Dante’s scheme there would be no inhabitants for a 
circle specially set apart for the proud or the envious. 

vri. dante’s fundamental principle of 

EXPIATION 

The case is very different when we come to the souls on 
the slopes of the Mount of Purgatory. For the damned, 

1 Inf. xi. 22, 2 Abegg, op. cit p. 199. 
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Hell has nothing to offer (beyond their own obduracy 1 ) 
except the punishment of physical torment. But in Pur¬ 
gatory, physical pain is only one of many influences 
brought to bear on the penitent. Some of the penances, 
as that of the sixth circle, can hardly be regarded as physical 
pain at all, and everywhere the souls are conscious of being 
chastened for their own good, so that pain itself is felt as a 
blessing. 1 * And supplementing this there arc other aids to 
holiness in each circle of the mount ; here the bas-reliefs 
carved on the upright wall, there the forms graven cm the 
ground, or the summons sounding through the air, or 
the involuntary pictures rising in the phantasy, all showing 
the misery arising from the sin which is to be expiated in 
that circle, that the soul * may turn hum it,* 1 or pointing to 
the blessing arising from the virtue neglected, and winning 
the souls to a love of it.* And finally, as the purified soul 
leaves each circle, it hears a voice reciting the beatitude of 
which it had before tendered itself unworthy,* 1 

The influences brought to bear on the souls in Purgatory 
then are prevailingly moral and spiritual, the aim is not to 
inflict on the obdurate sinner the suffering demanded by 
Justice, but, as the port himself puts it/ to dissipate the 
last film of scum which dum the cuuw irmr, to remove the 
last shadow left by sinful thoughts ot tm linatmm, so that 
the soul may once more stand tt» crystalline transparency, 
penetrated by the light of God. The prnamrs of Pur* 
gatory arc designed not merely, or even at all, <0 expiate 
evil deeds by suffering, hut to overcome the sinful dispose, 
turn, and restore to the souK the brightness of the purity 
they had tarnished. 

But since it is the diHpmif imt which n to be put died, the 

1 /#?/, xiv, 5 IV s «o. *%Mi. /4* M#c 

3 Thr * fiodlrf I'Vv uu 4 m* live * Cnfii/ mv 14 
* Thr * hoflg /Vs;. MU. 1*4 

r * I’ttig Mi. It, so \% t %Ui. t'X t *0 * *, IM* 4, %»iv 1^4* mu, M, 

f3 IV;*.;, mu. HU j it, cm. 1 1 and «t*. */*. 
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penances of Purgatory are directed not so much against the 
overt act as against the impulse whence it arose; and the 
soul which though never giving way to sinful deeds has 
admitted sinful desires also needs its purgation. 1 

Pride and Envy lie at the root of many and various sinful 
deeds. 2 If a man’s pride has prevented his acknowledging 
the equal rights of others, and has led him to overthrow, 
perhaps murder, his neighbour, then for the purposes of 
the Mount of Purification it is not enough that he should 
pay the penalty of violence or of murder, he must purge the 
sin of pride, root and branch, from his heart. And this can 
only be done in some circle of the mount specially set apart 
for the purgation of each separate sinful disposition. The 
same outward offence then would be punished in Hell as a 
sinful act, or expiated in Purgatory as a sinful disposition. 
The solution of our problem thus becomes self-evident; 
there is no place in Hell for the punishment of the sinful 
impulses of Pride and Envy, but the evil deeds to which 
they give rise are punished according to their nature in 
various circles, while in Purgatory the two lowest (and 
consequently widest) circles of the mountain are entirely 
peopled by the shades of those who in penitential anguish 
are overcoming the sins of Pride and Envy of heart. And on 
the other hand, in the last three-and-twenty cantos of the 
Inferno we find specific places assigned to the various sinful 
acts rising from these dispositions 5 but not in the Purga - 
torioj where the dispositions themselves, independently of 
resultant action, are repented and purged. 

VIII. EXAMPLES 

The Counts of Santa Fiore are known to have been at 
feud for a long period with Siena. According to Berling- 
hieri and Repetti, 3 Count Omberto, a member of this 

1 Matt. v. 28. 2 Cf. Paur, op. cit pp. 124. sq< 

3 Cf. Aquarone, Dante in Siena , pp. 105-111. 
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family, had wav laid ami plundered travellers, especially 
Sienese, on their way through the valleys of Maine 
Amiaia, aiul had even seized Sienese ambassadors and 
kept them captive tor years. At last the city, to rid herself 
of the scourge, despatched assassins, who smothered him 
with pillows in his castle of Campagnatico, If then he 
had died unrepentant, he would unquestionably have been 
placed in Phlegethun, the river of boiling blood. But since 
lie repented, the port places him in the lowest circle of the 
mount ; 1 tor the source ot his violence was pride, which 
prevented him from acknowledging the tight of the neigh¬ 
bouring tree city to her independence. 

The Sienese Sapia uttered blasphemy in the passion of 
her gratifies! hate, 1 and her place m 11 ell would therefore 
have been side hy side with Capa tie us ; hut as she acknow¬ 
ledged her sin on her deathbed she dors penance in the 
second circle, among the muons, since it sprang from envy, 

Dante saw of hittnrlf, in the circle of Purgatory in 
which the envious rtpmtr then sin with their eyelids 
stitched together with wire, 3 Mine shall my ryes hr one 
day closed ; Inn not tot lung, for small is the offence 
wrought hy thru envious tolling. My soul lungs in 
far greater dread <4 the cm men* down below [ that «t the 
proud], tor the burden that must there hr home already 
presses on me/ Hr is t oust ions then, that to purge himself 
from pride* ot whnh hr has hern guilty, hr will long 
have to hear the heav y Inn den ot mmr up»m his shoulders, 
and wall then have to puufv huuvrlf foun the sin of envy, 
though for a sln*nrr spate, 1 h « s u hdh*w that hr knew 
he had hern guilty of oppression, *•» i.alumny ihtough Ins 
pride, or of robhety ot »«thrt * runes springing out of Ins 
envy? If hr knrw that he bad committed such c nines, 
he would surely hr guilty of gr«m hypocrisy it* saying of 

* i *U * O. ga * i , 5 l*$*rv 

' #W( »»»» i \ \ 
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himself, 1 ‘ If but my conscience chide not, I am ready for 
fortune, come how she may.’ And again, 2 6 Save that by 
conscience I am fortified, the good companion who bids 
man go free under the breastplate of her feeling clean.’ 
And again compare the passage 3 where he indignantly 
repudiates the accusation of having broken a vessel of the 
Church in wanton presumption. 

In the same way there is nothing to show that Oderisi 
of Gubbio or Provinzan Salvani fell into any actual deed 
of sin through the pride they expiate in the first circle, 
or Guido del Duca and Rinier da Calboli through their 
envy. In these two circles, then, at any rate, it is the sinful 
disposition which must be overmastered, in order that the 
soul may be purified, whether or no it led to sinful acts, 
and whatever the nature of any such acts may have been. 

IX. IN WHAT REGION OF PURGATORY DO THE VIO¬ 
LENT, THE FRAUDULENT, AND THE TRAITORS, 
PURGE THEMSELVES IF THEY DIE PENITENT? 

This view of Dante’s teaching receives further confir¬ 
mation from another side. It is the unquestionable teaching 
of the Christian Church, that the worst sinners,—robbers, 
murderers, the violent, and the fraudulent,—are not cut off 
from blessedness by their evil deeds if they do but repent 
and embrace the means of grace held out to them by the 
mercy of God. But if they have not fully expiated their 
sin while on earth, Catholic dogma pronounces definitely 
against their immediate admission to the bliss of heaven. 
Thus Statius, whom Dante ranks amongst Christians, is con¬ 
demned to a sojourn of hundreds of years in the fifth circle 
simply on account of his prodigality. 4 It would therefore 
be impossible that the gates of Paradise should lie open 

1 Inf xv. 92. 2 Inf. xxviii. 115. 

3 Inf xix. 21. 4 Purg. xxi. 67 and xxii. 34. 
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without further expiation to the souls of bloodthirsty 
tyrants, of common panderers or forgers, who only acknow¬ 
ledged the sinfulness of their life shortly before their end. 
But this further purification can only take place, according 
to the Catholic doctrine, in Purgatory ; nor is there any 
lack of direct evidence in the poem that the souls of such 
sinners are actually admitted there. 

Take for instance King Manfred, who did not turn to 
God until after he had received two mortal wounds. 
c Horrible were my crimes/ 1 he says; and assuredly they 
were no mere sins of incontinence. c Yet,’ he continues, 

£ the infinite goodness hath so wide-open arms, it embraces 
all that cometh back to it.’ Manfred, indeed, having died 
under the ban of the Church, must long wait before he 
can be admitted to the purification of Purgatory, but the 
entrance thereto at last, and thence to the bliss of heaven, 
is none the less secure.—The case of Jacopo del Cassero is 
closely analogous. 2 

The later Middle Ages submitted the history of Hugh 
Capet to strange mythical transformations, but the 
Chroniclers, whom Dante follows here, are all agreed in 
charging him with violence against the last of the Karlo- 
vingians (whether the imaginary Rudolf, Archbishop of 
Rheims, or Duke Charles of the Lower Lorraine 3 ), whom 
he excluded from the succession. If he had died in his sins 
he would therefore have been consigned to the first belt of 
the seventh circle of Hell, but because he repented Dante 
places him in Purgatory. 

What circle of Purgatory then will serve for the expiation 
of this and similar crimes ? Hugh Capet we find in 
the circle of the Avaricious, 4 obviously because it was 
covetousness which tempted the supposed c butcher’s son ’ 

1 Purg. iii. i2T. 2 Purg. v. 72. 

3 Consult Scartazzlni’s Commentary on Purg . xx.—E d. 

4 Purg . xx. 43. 
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to take possession of the throne of France. Had Mantml 

already been admitted to purgation we should Mitch have 
found him among the proud. In a word, all the acts ot 
sin for which the guilty endure punishment m the uumioki 
subdivisions of Hell are expiated in Purgatory on the terrace 
determined, not by the manifest deed, but by its motive. 

X. SINS OF INCONTINENCE IN PU RttATOR Y 

It appears then that Dante did not, as has bmi hi-- 
gested, follow the Aristotelian teaching exclusively in die 
first division of his poem, and make concessions to the 
Catholic dogma in the second, hut that the dirtWemc m 
the classification of sins in the one and the other cantu a 
follows with logical necessity from the difference hecicrru 
punishment and penance. But then the tm then ijuraiu« 
forces itself upon us why sins of the flesh, gluttony, gicrd, 
and wrathfulness, have not been differently via. niu%t m 
the two cases, instead of following, as they do, the same 
order in Hell and Purgatory. 

Well, we feel at once that sins of imTmtinrmr proem!, 
not from a direct desire of evil, but from an nubility 
resist the allurements of pleasure or passion. Hut* thry 
do not present a sharp contrast between the siniul pm 
pensity, and the sin (differing widely from it, and taking 
outward and independent shape) which it prompt .; w linear 
such a contrast does exist when ill-treatment 4 mtru mi-*' 
is prompted by pride, or robbery by envy, ( he sinful pm- 
pensities of the lustful or the gluttonous lead them do-a i 
to the gratification of their passion, those of the avarn nun 
to the retention or increase of their treasure*, thmr m! ihr 
wrathful to unrestrained manifestation of their tayr. { hu* 
sequently the difference here is only that between d*- airs 
and their accomplishment, not between the culpable do. 
position and its essentially different outward uunifraHmm, 
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The classification will, in these cases, be the same, whether 
it is the accomplished deed which is to be punished in Hell, 
or the sinful desire which in itself demands the purification 
of Purgatory. 

XI. PUNISHMENT AND EXPIATION OF 
COMPLEX SINS 

Meanwhile we must not lose sight of the fact that sins 
of incontinence also may possibly lead to sins essentially 
unlike themselves, namely the sins of malice; as when 
carnal desire prompts acts of violence against its object or 
some third person who stands between the sinner and the 
accomplishment of his will. In Purgatory it would be 
inherently possible to expiate successively the primary sin 
and the secondary one arising out of it, for we have more 
than one unequivocal example of expiation made in 
different circles successively. 1 In the particular instance 
we have selected, however, this affords no solution, for a 
murder committed in pursuit of carnal desire could not 
fitly be expiated in any of the circles, from the third to the 
sixth, destined for sins of incontinence ; neither could it find 
a place in either of the two lower circles, for it could not be 
attributed either to pride or envy. Consequently it could 
only be purged in the highest circle, together with the sin 
lying at the root of it. 

In Hell there is not even the abstract possibility of 
suffering punishment successively for two sins, for the 
Church teaches that all the punishments of Hell are eternal. 
Suppose Dante’s Minos had consigned to the circle of the 
carnal, whose punishment is the lightest of all those of Hell, 
a sinner whose passion had led him to murder, say, the 
husband of his mistress. There would then be no possibility 
of his descending to the severer punishment for murder in 

1 Purg. xxii. 92. 
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the circle of the violent, when he had hern sufficiently 
punished for the original sin. I he only method open to 
the poet is to place him at once in the circle assigned to 
whichever may be the heaviest of all his sins. 

A striking confirmation of this view at the punishments 
of Hell is found in the words that introduce the punish- 
ment of the Violent. They run (according to the text 
adopted in my Berlin edition): 1 *() blind covetousness, alike 
in guilt and folly, who dost so spur us in this short life, and 
then in that eternal one so hideously dost boil us/ 

It was primarily covetousness or greed, then, which 
impelled the tyrants, castellans, and robbers, to devastate 
life and land; but although greed receives its special 
punishment in the fourth circle of Hell, we do not find 
these 4 violent’ sinners till we reach the circle in which 
they have to suffer the severer punishment of their sp c% the 
sins. 

This point is yet further strengthened if a Tghrly 
different reading of the first line he adopted, The m 
generally known as the Santa Croee mc, after the binary 
to which it used once to belong, is regarded in mv Ifnlm 
edition of the Comedy (after Ditmisi’s precedent) ai of very 
special value. This ms. now reads the line as 1 have given 
it (* 0 cieca cupidigia , e ria e fills'). Hut fire w»m!s ‘ * ¥ la * 
are written above an erasure, and the original fro is now 
illegible. In the margin stands i ed ira e />;/// wlm h, 
however, has also been crossed out. In the m .. annhutrd, 
though erroneously, to Boccaccio (Cod. H of the Berlin 
edition), 2 the passage reads Ira filkj and with minor 
variations the same reading appears in the mi. of Monte 
Cassino, the old Florentine commentary published by 
Fanfani, and the lectures delivered by Buceacuu cm the 

1 Inf. xii. 49, 

*_Owing to a mjhprint, the rradmg 111 n m *h-.- inti,*, 

edition as found in Cod, I) (thr m*». i f > thik? t m 

Rome), instead of to Cod. B. 
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Inform . If in this tint* instance wc might venture t« trust 
Searahelli s collations (which, however, arc very unreliable), 
then twu Trivttl/iun Mss. (including the r\ttcutely gaud 
one, which was recovered from the Belgiuitisu estate}, have 
the same reading ; and *u has one Ambrosian code* and 
tme in the library oi the University of HuUtgtu. Finally 
Francesca da Hut is Commentary gives it as a variant* 
•—Now if this reading a* I am inclined n% think, the 
true mw % we have a stiil further cimghmtrratnm of sins, 
far in the tine, 

* Oh blind vuvetunnro, t*h mad mftf ! * 

the |wet ascribes the mis pmmhrd in the fust belt of the 
seventh circle to wrath as writ as girrd, though wrath n 
punished an m men account m the filth mis hr. 

Mi. mat i s v 

Twu *in* still call for special rvammafimi m e*»fisr*jiirnee 
af their peculiar ehaunta, i } ust # I lei rn . It n remark 
able that although the Chimb has a! almost all per suds 
beat zealous against dm un, it wav never made one of the 
seven deadly tins**! the thymatn * an«n», and I Cut** entirely 
passes it by m Fur gator v, In I Jell hr piumh*** u to the 
traditional ttumtrr hv fur, hut assign* »e a pla* e that *h*c* 
mu lit into the tegular nunu. It hdb»w* thr f«no »»» *.f 
ineuntiuetur, but n sharply divided iium them by thr walls 
uf the city uf Ihs, J'hr si* hroir *if mm* sills wlm h 
Virgil r*pound* to t-fantr tft th*" eleventh * ant*» *m!y 
applies t*i thr cifetrs hr j*»w th< - utth .hair in, * w?tlim 
these t’f'Ugs *}, and ihws m*t m* bade th« her* ora win* h thr 
pilgrims have already frit hrhmd , and even I JaatC* »iwu 
backward glitter Inwards the sm» *>f thr itpp«*r 
(lines g t» J l) passes w r t tin r * v m o Ir m r, M av vt r ten 
kwk far file reason of *fm pc* ttlur attitmjr sss th<- fa* t ?bai 
the purl (who was htmirlf, wr hase run n:n*in !*# , 
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once drawn towards Averroistic heresy), 1 knew it was 
generally the search for truth, however perverted, and not 
wickedness of will, which led men astray from the .utejued 
doctrine of the Church? But by separating the heretics 
from the incontinent, and placing them within the walls of 
the city of Dis, he would give us to understand that the 
very attempt to seek truth independently of the established 
doctrine of the Church is in itself a certain undue exalta¬ 
tion of the human intellect’- 1 

It may seem yet more surprising that there is no place in 
Purgatory for the heretics who have returned during thru life 
to the bosom of the Church. Those, indeed, who exalted 
themselves against her teaching, ami despised icvcUtinn, 
must be sought among the proud. But how about those 
who were led astray while honestly searching Ms the truth ? 
It would seem that, in marked contrast n* the onnsr 
pursued by the Inquisition, Dante, enlightened pet haps by 
his own experience, did not demand anv special exputmn 
from them if they had repented and submitted otnr usnr 
to the Church; he places them at once completely ns line 
with those who had never swerved in their faith. 1 

XIII. SLUGGISHNESS* 

The second sin calling for special discussion i, ‘Slu/.o-.h 
ness,’or,as it is called in the usual ecclesiastical iomniMiM/v * 
Accidia (dfc/jSeia). It is the sin expiated in the torn ih * m le 
of Purgatory, and whether or no there i * a special pl.ue hn 
its punishment in Hell has become a matter of 1 out; ovrr*v. 

We must first ask what is to W under m*od hv the 
expression? Ecclesiastical writers describe it as mdittn * 
encc to the divine benefits, and especially the mean* of 

1 See pp. 85 sq, of thin volume, 

2 Pur#, xxxiii. 85 ; Par, xth, 85. 

3 Of. Notes to my translation of the JVe mi </■* 

4 Cf. Postscript, pp. 147 ry. 
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avaricious and prodigal are in the fourth. VV hen the poet 
has described the wrathful tearing one another to pieces in 
the river Styx, 1 he continues (line nj sq .): 4 And likewise I 
would have thee hold for certain, that underneath the water 
are folk sighing, and making bubbles on this waters surface, 
as thine eye tells thee, wheresoe’er it turneth. Fixed in the 
slime they say, 2 ic Gloomy* we were in the sweet air that 
gladdens in the sun, bearing within us sluggish fumes. 
And now we sadden in the miry blackness/’ 

Now the last line but one of this passage runs in the 
Italian, ‘Portando dentro accidioso fummo,’ and this epithet 
< accidioso 5 (sluggish) led all the older Commentators to infer 
that those buried in the slime were the sluggish, representing 
the opposite extreme to wrath, as the avaricious do n * the 
spendthrift. Both issues of my Berlin edition of the Italian 
text adopt this view in the headings, and it is reproduced in 
the text and notes of my translation. Finally Searfaz/ini, by 
simply quoting Boccaccio’s comment on the passage, gives 
his adherence to this interpretation. 

As far as I know, Bernardino Danicllo was the hru to 
put a different interpretation on the words H.vujVVj ft*mm / 
which he takes to mean smothered, sullen, wrath. Hr w 
followed by Father Pompeo Venturi, Poggiali, and, among 
the more modern Commentators, by Philalethes, Pnur, and 
Gregorio da Siena. 

1 Inf. vii. no sc/. 

2 Dante calls the following four and a half linr-s a * hymn 4 (• tho 

hymn they gurgle in their throats, for they cannot *f m hill oft r 

ance’). The old commentator Benvenuto da Imofa, ;n yrt tmpoldnhrd 
[c£ p. 27, note.—En.], takes the wurtl'/W literally and ik),.2 

lowing delicious note: * Observe that a hymn r» j»r anr dor u* i ;»,d f and 
is sung in churches. And therefore the author doc* «*•!! t> t 
creatures a hymn, because the priests, wltosr lunmr^ *t n 

above measure addicted to the vice of asinine du^cdm*-^, wkmr «k 
sluggish rogues are^ often scarcely able to movV thm hp>. 45 iky 
chant the Divine Office, and as they are la/tly repeating m m m* * Ui>U 
mutter, “0 Lord, open Thou my lips/* they settle fhcmwUo mu* 4 
seat.’ 
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Now ia the ihnvkn\ in die third Curv/amtq the poet says 
(verse liars 5-7), 4 Virtue . . * is a selecting habit which 
abides only in the mean/ which is an almost literal transcript 
from the passage in the Nicomachean Ethics to which 
Dante is appealing, (it. i am! ii. 6. 15)* ami subsequently in 
the seventeenth chapter of 1 hr Commentary he develops the 
doctrine that rath v it cue has two inimical neighbours* vices 
caused the one hv excess the other by defect of die quality in 
question. Thus the two hostile neighbours of the virtue of 
due liberality are avarice and prodigality ; and n props* of the 
expiation of these two sins* 1 Dante lays down the general 
principle* 4 And know that the tank which thrusts its beak 
in direct opposition t«* any sin* here dries its sap in company 
therewith,* If thriehur seems obvious enough* Mid is sug¬ 
gested by the t tuple 1 in the ( t *>*st'U*n above referred top 1 to 
place irritability and mnfnrv. as the two evil neighbours of 
gentleness in one and the same 4 it a lent Hell tor punishment. 
Nevertheless 1 now hold the other view to be the true 
one, If wrath and sloth weir the two contrary vices 
arising from too great or too little v almurss* the intermediary 
virtue would hr the same hum whichever side it were 
upproaihrd, and the examples held up to the wrathful 
should hr equally titled to un ite the slothful to improve* 
meat* Tim* l»»»wrvn, r* tmt the case, The vision by 
which the wrathful are admonished show* us the gentleness 
of the llotv VtiiMii, when, affrt hmg search, she finds the 
child Jesus m the temple, amt that id Ihsistr atux, when a 
young man had kr.srd ins daughtrt m the public street. 3 
Unt the sluggish are trtstiudrd of the /rat with which 
C.rsar man tied against IhmipeyS soldiers* and the haste 
with whir h Maty ran to the mountain to seek Kli/uhcfh.* 
It K equally dtflu nil t»» see how the last named examples 
* I We %%a 

« * I hr .*r* ,riiSh 1 5 3s, wl»* It m«d»r4lri *«U 4HgO and MUf 

r ter one jotiow " m tii»" l4*r m| «hu otoiul ti»n!*<rt»i«rr* 

:l fWg. .tv. S i if. * /Wv. t%m, r < #y. 
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could have an educative influence on the wrathful, or the 
former on the sluggish. In the same way the beatitudes 
recited to the souls on their leaving the two circles are 
different: for the wrathful it is the seventh, 1 for the sloth¬ 
ful the second. 2 

Finally there is one more point to be urged against the 
punishment of the slothful in Hell, properly so called. As 
we have attempted to show above, it is not sinful pro¬ 
pensities but sinful deeds that are punished in Hell. Now 
it can hardly be called a deed not to rise to active patriotism 
or to be careless of the acquirement of honour, or even to 
tire early in the struggle for spiritual knowledge. Spirits 
who have failed thus do not take their place in Hell, but 
will be found among c the craven souls of those who 
lived without infamy and without praise, 5 3 where c mercy 
and justice scorn them. 5 And it is here that Daniello, 
followed by Philalethes and Paur, places them. 


POSTSCRIPT 

The preceding essay was completed and ready for the 
press in April 1877 ; and at the end of that year my 
attention was first directed to the collected Scritti su 
Dante of Giuseppe Todeschini of Vicenza, formerly Pro¬ 
fessor at Padua, published in 1872, three years after the 
author’s death. I got the work originally because I heard 
that it dealt with the question of Dante’s relations with 
Alessandro of Romena, a subject at that time occupying my 
own attention, but no sooner did it come into my hands 
than I found that, besides much else of interest, it opened 
with an essay entitled DelP ordinamento morale delP Inferno 
di Dante , containing many passages that bear on the subject 
of the preceding paper. 

1 Purg . xvii. 68. 2 Purg. xix. 50. 3 Inf. iii. 35. 
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The preface by Bartolommeo Brevau pives 

no ace *huh ot’ fltr date* at which the several wniks here 
collected were hr 4 witffra * Inti it would appear horn the 
dedication tn Kina, |o!m *»t Savotu that tins fust one was 
not nitlv wtittrti, imt pinted, in iKyi. 

My firs! impulse was to te wun at any rate those part* 
u | i} n « ptevediu^ at tu ir as t%« winch I had found any- 
thine essential!v new in I ode n hint. But **n reitrefum l 
feared that weir I to d«* this adrijuafriv, mv main point, 
the antithesis of punishment and pomatum tn the w hr we 
lit’ Providence, mteht hcunnr obsmnrd m fltr mass of 
subddiaiy matrttah !**» no h .1 shiftma ut the % rnttr 
i»f 1*rat ity *d fhr rvav I »»*uid nut i n mu dr tuvurlh 
Tmlrwhini, hnwrvrt, was writ »«n thr wav t>* thr apple- 
hensjon nt thr* dwtim turn, fm hr rntudv etasps fhr mafinr 
of tltr* punishments *u Hell, hut alfhoueh in draK with thr 
different r between fhr asinu, *«f Hell and Pufratui y hr 
doe% ttof min inns fit*" t*■ as*»n *u it ■ i ,*t t It. » h. ^•'« 
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rejecting all these Todeschini (pp. 38-43) again takes the 
same view as I do, and largely on identical grounds. 

A word, however, may be devoted to Count Francesco 
Maria Torricelli’s 1 peculiar theory, which is not without 
a certain delusive gleam of attraction at first sight. He 
too discovers in the Stygian swamp the sinners who are 
suffering for their pride, but he does not agree with the 
other supporters of this view in mingling them with the 
wrathful. He relegates them to a second division of the 
swamp, the place of the wrathful only extending as far as 
to the tower on the summit of which the poets perceive the 
signal [Inf. viii. 5). It is beyond this tower that they 
meet the haughty Filippo Argenti, 2 and here are the places 
destined, as Virgil tells, for those who in their pride deem 
themselves great kings while on earth. 3 And contiguous 
to those who sinned from earthly pride, albeit shut off from 
them by a wall, are the heretics, whose spiritual pride had 
led them to attempt, with their contracted human reason, 
to solve problems which it was reserved for the revelation 
of the Church to answer. 

The idea of thus connecting the two kinds of pride is 
indeed tempting, but in the first place the premise that the 
Proud are to be found in the fifth circle is more than 
questionable, and in the second, the theory, ingenious as it is, 
is conclusively disproved, as Todeschini rightly points out, 
by the presence of the wall guarded by the demons which 

1 Todeschini rightly says of him, p. 60: ‘The Count Torricelli’s 
studies of Dante’s sacred poem reveal a powerful intellect and abundant 
learning, and contain good sensible ideas here and there 5 and yet for 
the most part they are a weariness and a weight rather than an assistance 
to students of the Divine Comedy. . . . When the reader has convinced 
himself that Torricelli’s elaborate lucubrations entirely fail to give us 
any fresh approach to Allighieri’s mind on the subject under discussion, 
he will recognise far more clearly the soundness of the view I have 
maintained above.’ 

2 viii. 46 : £ He was a man of pride on earth.’ 

3 Line 49 : £ How many bear them now, up there, as mighty kings, 
who shall have their abode here, like hogs in mire.’ 
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divides tin? filth circle ftom the City of Dis in general, 
ami immediately from the sepulchres of the Heretics. 

| '/j § v. j T*nicschiitiR view is again identical with my 
own, inasmuch an wr both 1 eject the idea that Dante has 
assigned a special section ot lldl to the punishment of 
4 ifnatistiftevn' 1 Hut l must ctmfess that in defence of our 
coinuum view, which l ummasm had also defended, my 
colleague of Vicen/a has gone more deeply into the 
mutter, and, oprciaHv with fiterence to Aristotle, has 
|fivrn a more convincing pong’ than 1 have done in § V. of 
the preceding essav. Tit** S ugititr'* sav*: 4 Krutishnesft’ 
(as repaid * the punishment incurred) 4 is a less evil than 
v j t . r Suit flintr tenable, hit tu tt the best part of man (his 
free will) e* n<u penciled, hut mm existent/ He then 
names a*. \.uurns kinds of Hmcishttess, tluHe which arise 
l l4im hnddv mooy, tf*»m disease* w hmdlv from morbid 
habits whnh have .0 mvn to be a second nature, and so 
impede the herdnm of the wilt. Hut the two first Could not, 
by thru iiatute, he ny .uded as » ailing tor punishment, and 
even the thud would do *»** less became of the actual deeds 
than became m! the emit unohed m contracting the habit/ 
Tonurlh\ view, that the pomd and the heretics are 
In |„* f^kr 11 t*»i*#.‘thei as the 1 |uufeJi in Dantes lit 11 , is 
entirely utnupp* *t led, aud % an mg he sated t«i excused by 
its umpn‘ ! '*u»uiab!.e mytiuity, AciHiding to fins theory, 
siicti as Far mat a degh H he 111 and I’t'cdetwk tt. of i ItitlCH-* 
Staufen 4 would hr closed by the port as brutish. 
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[To § xm.] Owing to considerations which I have 
urged more than once already, I have arrived at the con¬ 
clusion that the spirits in the seventh circle of Hell, below 
the surface of the Stygian swamp, are not to be regarded 
as the sluggish, at the opposite extreme to the wrathful, 
but as the sullen, a subdivision of the wrathful themselves. 
And now, in his article Ifehr die Qtngrumx Mr Ssmfn 
und Sunder ^ 1 Scartazzini, who took the opposite view in 
his notes on the Inferno , upholds the true interpretation, 
first propounded by Daniello. Todcschini also concurs in 
this view 2 and mentions Pier Alessandro Puraua, whose 
short essay on this subject was also unknown to me, as 
supporting the same opinion. We agree further in main¬ 
taining that the true place for the sluggish h in the ante- 
hell. 

Todcschini 2 interprets this ante hell, which, at voiding 
to our view, would correspond to the fouith unle of 
Purgatory, in a special way at his own. The souK heir 
are not punished for any sinful deeds, hut tot a negative 
attitude which amounts to a denial of Charity, of that Love 
which ranks among the theological virtues, Lovr of out 
neighbour is expressed in good works, and he who has 
neglected them during life is consigned to ante hell after 
death. 

In the same way those who fail in love of God belong 
here. And among these are not merely the smiL of men, 
but those angels who, although they did not jum m Sauit's 
revolt, held aloof from the struggle, and in that they were 
‘not faithful, but neutral,Lire now herded with the sluggish 
human souls in this ante-hell. 

But while acknowledging the ingenuity of this ’suggestion 
I cannot bring myself to accept it as tenable. C hi the one 
hand all sins arise from insufficient or umtlirn ted love, 

1 Dante ']ahrku^ % tv, M in 

5 PP- 30-33. 


1 !‘g a ni 
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and this principle is not only enunciated in the Epistk to 
tin but h elaborated by Dante himself in 

the ethical scheme of the seventeenth canto of the Vurgutmo. 
In this epaulet! settle of the ward 4 love 1 its negation 
includes tar more than mere sluggishness. But if we 
follow what appears to hr Todcsf hint’s lead, and under- 
stand charity (at any rate apart from the case of the neutral 
angels) as confined to that love which busies itself in good 
works* it then rover* too narrow a field. For it was 
cowardice (mV/*/)* nor a lack of this charier* which threw 
Oicstittc v. into the antr-hcll , 1 tor nut daring to fill 
the partition iturustrtl to him* the highest office in the 
Church, during * he time ul storm and stress. Nor was it 
a deed of chatty when Carsar hastened to Spain to reduce 
IlmkO inn a hi each of char if v when some of the com¬ 
panion* of cEnrasj weary of their long wanderings* chose 
to remain nr hind in Sicily when the rest took ship to Italy . 3 
It is feel icnev* of heart* lu k of endurance, which the poet 
understands by duv*gn»hnrs« in the verses tjuotcd 

above (p, i-ftl » somewhat extending, as we said* the 
eeclcMUslita! * om eptiou. 

But 1 ‘odrschmd* mtnpiefauou of the sin punished in 
the antrdtrl! dors tt«#r stand ahuu\ If is an integral part 
tif the whole r\ of I Jell and of its sinful inhabitants 

as conceitrd hy him* and has a special beating on his 
idea of the Intnf*** and of the surh tiiclr of Hell* As 
Todcst him 4 lavs sp**i ul stirvi on this supposed discovery, 
it seems puigrt fo give a shot t m i mint of it. 

I hr* sim pniitshed hi Hell* hr cays* are of three, not 
two, kinds, l/mfrs i t «» $ iottiain those who have 
sinned hum Imutauirmguiles y to tj fhme who have 
sinned hum Malnr* (rating the ante hell, and the first ami 
tlir sixth % m lrs t fm ifrnsr who have sinned against the 
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theological virtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity. We have 
already seen how Todeschini regards sluggishness as the 
negation of love, and consigns it for punishment to the 
ante-hell. He does not however admit of the possibility of 
sinning against hope as such. He who believes may lack 
love, and he who loves may lack faith, but he who has love 
and faith cannot but have hope. 

To this it may be answered that as Faith without works 
of Love can indeed be conceived, but only as a hotly with¬ 
out a soul , 1 only as a dead faith (barren orthodoxy), so 
Faith and Love may be conceived of without Hope 
witness the suicides—though only on the supposition that 
these two virtues have not penetrated to the vital centre 
of him who lacks Hope. So if there were reason fur- 
assigning a special place to those who have Faith hut lack 
Love, there would be as good a reason for assigning one 
to those who wax desperate through lack of Hope. At 
any rate, therefore, Todeschini s division of Hell is itself 
open to the charge of inconsequence. 

[To § xii. j On the other hand, Todcsehim’s remarks 
on lack of Faith 2 have a certain consistency to recommend 
them. Before coming to those wins sinned from in* 
continence, we have those who, through no fault of their 
own, lacked faith only because they larked knowledge, 
and are on that account cue of ¥ from bliss; the innocent 
infants who died before baptism, and the virtuous Heathens 
or Mohammedans, occupying the first circle, nt In 

the same way, continues Todeschini, the sixth urclr, the 
first region of‘malicious* sinners, contains those to whom 
the true faith was proclaimed hut who rejected or per¬ 
verted it. But, he concludes, the fiery graves of this 
circle only contain those heretics whose error mnained, so 
to speak, theoretical. Those heretical teachers who tamed 

1 Epistk qf James ii. An, it* • t Omniham 
* ! V M-yJ* 95 97- 
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fault of their own that they were unbaptized and without 
faith, and that they long in vain for the bliss of the Christian 
heaven, although they suffer no punishment ; and therefore 
I cannot bring myself to include them in any shape or form 
in the classification of the sinners who have, by their own 
guilt, subjected themselves to infernal punishment. 


VI. THE TOPOGRAPHY OF FLORENCE 
ABOUT THE YEAR 1300 

vol. ii. pp. i*2t (1879).] 

*• preliminary 

The student of the Divine Comedy soon feels the need of 
some mental presentation of the regions in which the lofty 
drama is enacted, and primarily of the three spiritual realms, 
the cosmic stage, if wc may use such an expression of the 
drama. Accordingly attempts displaying considerable skill 
have been made, from the first half of the sixteenth century 
onwards, to give pictorial representations of Dame’s Hell, 
and subsequently, though less successfully, of his Purgatory 
and Paradise, 

Hut although the poet’s journey took him through the 
kingdoms of die departed, yet he looks back continually to 
the world of the living, and it is indispensable, for the com¬ 
prehension of numerous passages of the poem, to know our 
wav about this Karth, as it was or was supposed to be in 
Dante’s time. And here we must express our regret that 
so little has as yet been done to give a clear idea of the 
whole surface of the Karth as Dante conceived it. For the 
geography of Italy in particular more has been accomplished. 
In iK4 $ I contributed a first imperfect attempt at a Dante 
map of Italy, to the fourth edition of Kanncgiesser’s 
translation of the Comedy, In a less imperfect form it 
accompanied the last ($th) edition, while in the interval 
two Italian scholars, Carbone (in laird Vernon’s Infer 
vol, m pjt. 155 j//„, tMn) ami Coviuo (in t865), had 
followed my example. 
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II. THE PLANT IN PHILALETHES* TRANSLATION 
OF THE DIVINA COMMEDIA 

After the realms of the departed, the general conforma¬ 
tion of the Earth’s surface, and the special geography of 
Italy, we come to the Topography of Florence, the most 
highly specialised branch of all. 1 he poet not unfre- 
quently refers to localities in Florence, both in the Cmudy 
and elsewhere; but so far as I am aware, no attempt 
was made to meet the want thus created till 1849, when 
Philalethes inserted a map of Florence in the third volume 
of his translation. It is simply a portion of a large-scale 
plan of modern Florence (larger even than Fanto/./i’s 
Plant a Geomctrica ). It extends in every direction con¬ 
siderably beyond Arnolfo di Lapoks walls (marked in ml), 
which were built during Dante’s lifetime. Hut even 
within them it by no means gives a true picture of the 
town as it stood in the year 1300. A reference to a few 
of the best-known localities will suffice. The Duumo 
appears just in its present form, although the foundation- 
stone of the building, which was to replace not only the 
ancient Church of Santa Reparata, but also the Hospital of 
St. John, was not laid till 1298, and it was reserved for 
Filippo Brunelleschi, towards the middle of the fifteenth 
century, to complete, or nearly complete, the wotk a< total¬ 
ing to a plan fundamentally differing from Arm di Lapus 
original design. The omission of Giottos mmwucd 
Campanile, which, it is generally supposed, was begun in 
1334, would be unimpeachable if consistency had been ob¬ 
served in such matters throughout. —Hut even the Chun h of 
Or San Michele is given exactly in its present form, although 
in Dante’s time, to wit in 1284, the old church ceased to 
exist; a corn exchange was erected on the same site, and k 
was not till 1336 that Orcagna, as we cal! him, framfmmrd 
it into the present church, the work being finished about 
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1355.—Again, we find the Palazzo Vecchio covering the 
same area as at present, whereas the site was not purchased 
till 1298, and the building, as it now stands, was only 
completed under Walter of Brienne in 1342.—Close beside 
it we see the Reali Ufizi (only that it is misspelt ZJffizzi) in 
the full dimensions now familiar to all lovers of the art 
treasures of Florence, though the building was not raised 
till the seventh decade of the sixteenth century.—But 
perhaps the most startling phenomenon is the appearance, 
in a plan of Florence designed to illustrate the Divine 
Comedy , of the Bazaar of the Corso degli Adimari, which 
was built in 1834. 1 

Special care has been given to the indication of the 
houses of illustrious Florentine families, of which no fewer 
than eighty-two are marked. But by far the greater 
number of these are neither mentioned nor even referred 
to in the Divine Comedy , and therefore have no special 
interest for the readers of the poem. It is all the more 
surprising to find that several of the names expressly 
mentioned in the fifteenth and sixteenth cantos of the 
Paradiso , as the Barucci, the Calfucci, the Giudi, the 
Nerli, and the Del Vecchio are omitted ; and the house in 
which Beatrice was born should surely have been marked, 
though the name of the Portinari, it is true, does not 
appear in the Divine Comedy . There is documentary 
evidence that the initial of the Fifanti is F, not S, and 
the family of Gangalandi was not spelt Gagalandi. 

III. HOUSE OF THE ALLIGHIERI 

Whether the localities of all these houses are correctly 
assigned is a delicate question, and on this point I hesitate 

1 The map therefore only merits the name of ‘Map of Mediaeval 
Florence,’’ given to it by Hartwig (Quellen und Forschungen der dltesten 
Geschichte der Stadt Florence, Marburg, 18 7 5, p. 7 8), in so far as it marks the 
three traditional circumvallations and the site of a number of dwellings. 
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to pronounce a judgment, especially as the results seldom 
coincide with Giunio Carbone’s map. I cannot however 
repress a comment on one point—the point, in fact, of 
paramount interest for the Dante student. The map 
gives the houses of the Allighieri as situated at the left-hand 
corner just after you pass the Mercato Vecchio as you go 
along the Corso (which, however, is called the Via de’ 
Speziali till past this point) from West to East. Now it 
is certain, from Par . xvi. 40-42, that Dante’s ancestors, 
the Elisei, lived either in this house or (as given in my 
plan) in the opposite corner house on the right. But 
Leonardo Bruni Aretino, who is a perfectly trustworthy 
witness, says most distinctly that the Allighieri branch 
dwelt on the Piazza San Martino, adding that he pointed 
out the house to a great-grandson of the poet who came 
to see him when on a visit to Florence from Verona. 1 
This statement is completely borne out by the mention 
of the ‘ Alaghieris ’ in documents going back to the end 
of the twelfth century, as belonging to the parish of 
San Martino. 2 Assuming that our maps give the houses 
of the Donati, Giuochi, and Sacchetti correctly, Aretino’s 
detailed data lead to the further conclusion that the house 
of the Allighieri must have stood next to the Donati’s 

1 € Messer Cacciaguida and his brothers and their forebears lived just 
in the district of Porta San Piero, where it is first entered from the 
Mercato Vecchio, in the houses still called of the Elisei, for the family- 
possession remained with them. The descendants of Messer Cacciaguida 
called the Aldighieri dwelt at the piazza behind San Martino del 
Vescovo, against the street that runs to the house of the Sacchetti, and 
in the other direction stretches to the houses of the Donati and Giuochi. 

. . . He had a very good house in Florence, next to that of Geri di 
Messer Bello, his consort. . . . And it is not long since this Lionardo 
[Allighieri] came to Florence with other young men of Verona, well 
appointed and in good style $ and he paid me a visit as a friend of the 
memory of his great-grandfather, Dante. And I showed him Dante’s 
house, and that of his forebears, and I pointed out to him many particu¬ 
lars with which he was not acquainted, because he and his family had 
been estranged from their fatherland.’ 

2 Gargani, Della casa di Dante (Firenze, 1865), pp. 29-38. 
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garden in the Via Santa Margherita, the narrow alley lead¬ 
ing northwards from the Piazza San Martino to the Corso. 
Just opposite stands the little Church of Santa Margherita. 1 
1 radition, however, places the house elsewhere, though in 
the immediate neighbourhood, in the Via Ricciarda just 
opposite the Piazza San Martino ; and this latter house, 
adorned with two antique doors, has lately been officially 
designated as the house in which the poet first saw the light. 2 

I he range and thoroughness of the late revered Prince’s 
scholarship leave no room to doubt that the deficiencies 
noticed, in what is after all only a matter of subsidiary 
importance, are due to some other hand than his, from 
which he must have received the plan appended to his 
admirable translation. I conjecture that some work, pre¬ 
sumably Italian, on this unquestionably interesting subject, 
lay to hand, and was reproduced as a useful appendix with¬ 
out further investigation. 

iv. (iiunio carbone's plan 
The task which (iiunio Carbone has executed at the 
cost of such immense labour for the second volume of 
Lord Vernon’s great work on Dante merits the warmest 
recognition. He has made his plan on the scale of 
Fantozzi’s excellent map of modern Florence, and has 
taken the system of the streets from it ; but has been 
at the greatest pains to mark those buildings only which 
were standing in Dante’s time, and in the form in which 
they then stood. 1'hough the erection of the wall usually 
known as the fourth was taken in hand under Arnolfo di 
f,apo\ direction about the year 1300, it was not finished 
till a full generation later. Carbone’s chart, therefore, is 
confined to the city as embraced by the walls built under 

1 t*f, fhr very dear fragmentary plan given in the work above referred 
tn, p 42. (< ougaui.) 

$ In this uncertainty wr have marked Inith buildings with the letter 

(a) in our plan. 
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Henry iv. in the year 1078, according to Viliam. When 
we add that, with the exception of the four bridges over the 
Arno, there is not a single name printed on the chart, it will 
be realised that, however well the student may be acquainted 
with modern Florence, he will not he able to find his way 
on the map without difficulty. But the absence of names 
in the plan itself is amply compensated for hv an enormous 
number of references. To begin with, the buildings given 
are divided into 170 local sections to facilitate the finding 
of the separate buildings. Then, under the head of gates, 
streets, piazzas, churches and other ecclesiastical buildings, 
houses, towers, and halls, the material is given in full, with 
a regular system of differentiated signs and references. 
Then follow notes and explanations occupying eight v-two 
of the great folio pages of the work, if, tor example, we 
look up the mansion of the Sanella in the list of houses, we 
find the reference C S. 63, c. 55. 1 This means that to had 
it on the map we must begin by searching out section a j, 
which we find bordering the Mercato Vecchio on the north. 
It happens to be one of the smallest sections, and contains 
only three numbers, two of which have a c, (earn) attached 
to show that they indicate the sites of houses, and the one 
marked c. 55, facing the Mereato, is the 8unr!!a\, < U such 

references there are 18 to gates, to streets, 8 > to 

piazzas, 82 to ecclesiastical buildings, 'lit to houses, ut 
to towers, and 34 to halls. But the actual number of 
houses registered is considerably greater, inasmuch as the 
same number serves to indicate several funises if they 
belong to the same family. Thus the total number of 
sites indicated amounts to considerably above a thousand. 

It was only possible to find room fur so many references 
in the very limited space by the use of extremely small, 
almost microscopic, type, and the difficulty of deciphering 
them is further increased by the douldcdiatdied ground 
on which many of the numbers arc printed. 
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Although fully realising the value of this wealth of 
detail to the student of early Florentine history in general, 
the reader of Dante will not unnaturally ask himself what 
the use of this bewildering and superfluous number of 
scarcely decipherable figures is to him, since hardly more 
than a tenth of the localities indicated are mentioned in 
the Comedy , or required in studying it. The oftener he 
encounters the labour of finding the house of some par¬ 
ticular family on the plan, the more he will feel that for 
his purposes a much scantier supply of information would 
have been considerably more valuable. 

It also seems a defect, that only the limits of the city as 
defined by the walls of the eleventh century are given. 
Surely the celebrated passage in the Paradiso , xv. 97, would 
alone be enough to suggest the desirability of pointing out 
the older, and considerably narrower limits. In the same 
connection we note that the ancient city gates are not 
indicated either, though this leaves unexplained the circum¬ 
stance that streets which, in the map, lie within the city 
(such as the Borgo S. Piero, or the Borgo de’ Greci), are 
indicated by their names as belonging to suburbs (Borghi). 

I do not feel qualified to judge of the correctness of 
the identifications in detail. There is, however, one point 
to which I must take exception. I cannot accept 
Carbone’s localisation of the Porta San Piero at the eastern 
end of the Via delle Badesse, near the Church of S. Niccolo 
del Ceppo, but place it, as early writers do, at the end of 
the extension of the Corso beginning at the ancient Porta 
S. Piero 5 that is to say at the end of the Borgo degli 
Albizi, near the Church of San Piero Maggiore. 

V. THE ACCOMPANYING PLAN 

The plan that is herewith presented to the reader is 
based in all important particulars on that of Carbone, 
with which it conforms in extent and in scale, except that 
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the newer portion of the city* on the left hunk of the 
Arno, has been entirely omitted* Although Rerrem, in his 
Histoire tie Florence (1877), has reproduced (in a very 
meagre form) the work of the Italian scholar* I felt that 
I had no right, without the author’s permission* to adopt it 
myself. Signor Carbone has however with extreme readi¬ 
ness allowed me this privilege. 

VI. THE * EARLIEST WALLS* OF TRADITION* * A S t) 
THEIR OVERTHROW It V TO LILA 

It will be clear however from what has hern said above, 
that a few minor alterations have been found mar vary. 
The most important arise from my desire clearly to put tray 
the earlier Florence of which Cacciaguida speaks. With 
this object I have lined the whole mass of buildings of the 
inner city, instead of marking the course of the rat be? waits 
in colour, as is done in many maps of the ury, tm hiding 
that which accompanies Philalet lies* translation. 1 ha\ r also 
marked the sites of the four principal gate, of the rather 
city. Note that two inner wall-circles are usualH given 
in the maps, the first being the Roman wall, the .auinl 
that built by Charlemagne after the destruction uf the vice 
by Attila or Totila. But our only authority hu the area 
of this earliest city is the twenty-seventh thapter »,r die 
Istorie of the supposed Ricordano Matcspmi, 1 with which 
even Carbone - begins his topography. Sunr S« hrfi'er 
Boichorstp* however, has shown the ///We t«» hr a later 
forgery, we have no grounds left for accepting the r.Warner 
of any such inner wall; nor have we any reliable cadence 
that Charlemagne enlarged the boumlnur* at t be uty 
beyond its ancient limits. 

1 F° t w ant of a newer edition, I <pn*fr turn* th*t ».* }nmmo* 
Buonaventuri, which appeared in tpurto m F Wm * 1 ■< * T , I attuu 
and Franchi. 

Pp. 271, 272. 3 SstiMtn 1 4 a)« *. 
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Contemporary historians know absolutely nothing 1 of 
the story of the destruction of the city by Totila or one of 
his generals (sometimes confused with Attila, and the latter’s 
title of c Scourge of God 5 erroneously appropriated to him), 
though all the Florentine chroniclers repeat the fable. 
One and all connect it with the supposed rebuilding of the 
city ; their accounts however differ considerably. 

The Chronica de Origine civitatis which Hartwig 2 dates 
in the first decades of the thirteenth century, after telling 
of Totila’s hostility towards the Romans, and their favoured 
Florence, records the death of the king c in Maritima 5 
(not fur from Rimini), and then continues: 3 c But the 
Romans began to ponder how Florence might be rebuilt, 
that she might continue to withstand the men of Fiesole, 5 
on which follows the account of the rebuilding of the city. 

Giovanni Villani, 4 on the other hand, places the event 
some centuries later, and attributes the rebuilding of the 
city to Charlemagne. Otherwise his description of the con¬ 
formation of the restored city and of the part played by the 
Romans is essentially the same as that of the Chronica. 
But neither Villani nor the ancient chronicler gives us any 
reason to imagine, as the supposed Malespini 6 would have 
us believe, that the walls of the restored city embraced a 
larger area than the original ones. The words of the 
Chronica are: c they surrounded it with walls of modest 
compass ( modico circuitu)f and in the Libro Fiesolano 6 that 
was founded upon it, and composed at the end of the 
thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century, we read 
that the walls were built up stronger than before, but 
nothing is said of increasing their circuit. Villani, 7 whose 

1 Hartwig, op. cit., pp. 81, 82. Cf. Vine. Borghini, Discorsi., Fir. 
1585, 4, ii. 251. 2 Op. cit., p. xix. 3 P. 59. 

4 Cronica, iii. 2. In the edition of 1823 (Florence, Magheri), of which 
Ign. Moutier was the principal editor. See pp. 62 sq. of the translation 
by R. Selfe. London, 1896. 

5 Cap. 39. 6 Hartwig, op. cit., p. xliii. 7 Op. cit., iii. 1. 

L 
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principal source for the early times is the Chronica , gives 
it as his view that the area was contracted. ‘Thus,’ he 
says,‘ did they begin to rebuild Florence, not however of 
the size that it had been at the first, but of lesser extent 
(di minore slto\ to the end it might more speedily hr walled 
and fortified, and might be a defence like a rampart ( haul - 
folk), against the city of Ficsole.’ 1 

After describing, in the next chapter, how the new 
Florence was built on a small space of ground, and of 
narrow compass, after the model of Rome on a smaller 
scale, he gives the following description. 

VII. GIOV. VILLANpS DESCRIPTION OF TMI- 
ANCIENT WALLS OF FLORENCE 

‘The rebuilding of the new city of Florence . . . began 
on the side of the sunrise at the (ancient | gate of S. Piero, 
which was where were after the houses of M. Bellimionr 
Berti of the Rovignani, a noble and powerful citizen, 
albeit to-day they have disappeared, the which house* by 
inheritance of the Countess Gualdrada, his daughter, and 
wife to the first Count Guido, passed to the Count* (midi, 
her descendants, when they became eiti/rm of Florence, 
and afterwards they sold them to the black Cere hip a 
Florentine family; and from the said gate ran a but go as 
far as S. Piero Maggiore after the fashion of lh»tur, and 
from that gate the walls proceeded as far as the f)tn*mo, on 
the site where now runs the great road (dr BalestunH] 
to San Giovanni (the Baptistery) as far as the Bi\hop\ 
Palace. And here was another gate which was called the 
gate of the Duomo, but there were who tailed if the 
Bishops Gate; and without this gate was built the Church 
of S. Lorenzo, just as in Rome there is Sait Lorenzo with- 

: ^SeheHcr Boielmrrt, »p. uf, % uu, A t, , v 

Not Palest fieri as given in the plan in VUiUMr-.. 
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cutf the walls ; and within that gate is S. Giovanni, like as 
in Rome S. Giovanni Laterano. 

c Am! then proceeding [fallowing the walls westward], as 
at Rome, in that part thee made Santa Maria Maggiore ; 
and then from S. Michele Berteldi [ Piazza degli Antinori] 
as hit as the third gate of S. Panerazio, 1 where are now 
the houses of the Tornaquinci, and 8. Panerazio was with- 
cuit the city and near 8. Paolo, just as in Rome, on the 
other side of the city, over against 8. Piero, as at Rome. 
And then from the said gate of 8. Panerazio, they followed 
on where now is the Church of Santa Trinita, which was 
without the walls; and hard by was a postern gate called 
the Porta Russa, ami down to our own times the road has 
retained the name. And afterward the walls turned where 
Mt now the houses of the Seal! along the Via di Terma as 
fit an the gate of Santa Maria, some way past the Mcream 
Numo, ami that was the fourth principal gate, which was 
Hanked on one side by the houses now of the Infangati 
pm the southern portion of the eastern side of the 
Mercafo Nttovoj; ami above the said gate was the Church 
of Santa Maria, called Supra Porta ; and afterwards when 
the ‘aid gate was pulled down, the city having increased, 
the said church was transported to where it now is. Ami 
the II orgu ili Santo Apostolo was without the city, and 
a bo 8, Sfefauo after the fashion of Rome (?), and beyond 
8, Stefan**, at the etui of the master street of Porta Santa 
Marta, they made and built a bridge founded on piles of 
%i »me tit ttm Arno, which afterwards was called the Ponte 
Vrcthso, and it exists to this day ; and was much more 
ten row than if now is, and was the first bridge which was 
made in Floieme. Ami from S, Mary’s Gate the walls 
went on as far as the Turret of Altafontcp which was at 

1 ViiUm always wnir* * Jirutu and mu to thr origin »>f thr anus 

UirtK l»y liir quarter t allrt! aftrt this gafr t #,r, a lion’s claws, to thr * btam a/ 

5 * ’ w tar-1 it, «lug. 44, Alttahmtr, Jtrrhapsfbt Aiuft'otttr (/), 

[Nm joint !-,4 (Ahatumtrj in thr liolo^ua edition o| tiny, g, 66, Kt*. J 
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the extremity of a projection of the city, running out to 
the river Arno, then running on behind the Church of 
S. Piero Scheraggio, which was so called from a ditch or 
conduit called the Scheraggio, which received almost all 
the rain-water of the city that flowed into the Arm*. And 
behind the Church of S. Piero Scheraggio was a postern 
gate, which was called the Peruz/a Gate, and from there 
the walls went on by the great street [the present Pm/a 
S. Firenze] as far as the Via del Garbo [now Via Condotta, 
a continuation of Via del Garbo |, where was another postern, 
and then behind the Badia of Florence (through the present 
Via del Proconsolo] the walls returned to Porta S, Firm, 

c And within so small a space the new Florence was re. 
built with good walls and frequent towers with four master 
gates, to wit, the Porta San Piero, the Porta del Dttumo, 
the Porta San Pancrazio, and the Porta Santa Malta, the 
which were in the form of a cross; and in the midst of 
the city were S. Andrea, after the fashion of Route (S. 
Andrea della Valle is more modern ?|, ami Santa Maria in 
Campidoglio, and what now is the Mercatu Vceehio 
was the Mcrcato di Campidoglio [the Forum at the 
foot of the Capitol] after the fashion of Rome, And 
the city was divided into quarters, according to the said 
four gates, 3 - but afterwards, when the city increased, it was 
divided into six sestos, as being a perfect number, for the 
sesto of Oltrarno was added thereto, as stum as it was in¬ 
habited, and when the Porta di Santa, Mar in was pulled down, 
the name was dropped, and it was divided by the course of 
the main street [Por Santa Maria ] and on one side was made 
the sesto of San Piero Scheraggio, ami on the other sidr that 
of the Borgo [Santi Apostolij; ami the three first gates | and 
the quarters named after them] continued to give their 
name to sestos, as they have done even to our own umn.’ 

1 First quarter, San Piero, ami m m in thr order m *hoh * hr n 
are here given* 
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VtU. n.ORKNTIA aUADRATA 

A* regards the limits of the city to the East, North, and 
WtM, the accompanying plan follows Villain's description 
with all possible exactitude. A glance at it will suffice to 
shim not only that the walls, with slight divergences, form 
a rectangle looking to the four points of the compass, hut 
that the main streets of the inner city ran, with considerable 
exactitude, from East to West, and from North to South. 

Dr. Hartwig, 1 to whose kindly assistance I am indebted 
fur much valuable help in constructing my map, has done 
a great service in pointing out that in the conformation of 
the inner city we can trace the model of a Roman colonia. 
Now, apart from the legendary accounts current in the 
Middle Ages of' Crsar\ besieging Catiline in Fiesole, there 
can be no doubt that Florence had been a Roman military 
colony since the time of Augustus, if not of Qesar. Thus 
we can ttaec the Canto, running North and South, under 
the name ot the Calimara, connecting the gate by the 
Cathedral with the For Santa Maria, and passing along the 
r*ot side of the Mcrcaco Nuovo. Then from Hast to West 
n the Devunumus Major, called successively the Carso, the 
V1 a dr* Spr/iali, aiui the Via degli Stru/yJ, Parallel with 
the Card**, and following the directum of the old walk, run 
the Via tie! Pro* unsoto and Via dr’ Balestrim on the Fast, 
and the Via Tornabuoni and the Piazza Amiuori cm the 
West. Parallel to the Curst* we find the Piazza del Duomo 
and its western continuation, the Via dtd Ccrrefani, The 
two mam streets themselves intersect in the centre of the 
wry, at the South-east corner of the Mereato Vcechio, also 
railed the Forum Regis, which must have been the forum 
ot the Colonia. Here the colonists erected their little 
Cagttfdy in imitation of that in Rome, as in Cologne and 
other colonies ; and the name is preserved by the Church 

1 W* on* pp, 77 vb 
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of Santa Maria del Campidoglio. Here too we may suppose 
the Duumvirs held their tribunal, and the Longohard Counts 
pronounced judgment. 

It is not so easy to trace the wall on the fourth or 
southern side of the city. The present Via dr’ Cioiuli, 
and its continuation after the Piazza tie* Signori in the 
Vacchereccia, running from opposite the Church of San 
Firenze at the south-east corner of the rectangle, dues indeed 
take the direction we want towards the south west corner, 
but just below the For Santa Maria it is broken off by a 
perfect labyrinth of houses. Viliam says the walk followed 
the line of the present Via della Terma, the middle ro.nl 
of the three running East from the Piazza Santa Ttinita ; 
but this street is both narrow ami winding, besides which 
it does not run due East and West, but diverges consider¬ 
ably to the South. Viliam's statements regarding the 
portion of the walls lying between the Porta Santa Maria 
and the present PiazzaS. Firenze seem still mure suspicious. 
First, he says, they ran to the Castle of Altahuuc on the 
Amo, which, though the site is not exactly known, must 
have lain to the South-east. 'Thence they tame behind 
San Pier Scheraggio to S. Firenze, /.o in a much easterly 
direction. Following this account the southern boundary 
of the city, unlike those of the three other sides, is an 
extraordinary confusion of crooked tines amt obtuse ,md 
acute angles. The plan in Philalcthcs would make this 
even clearer than it does if the line of wait weir diawu, as 
it should be, through the Via della Terma, instead of the 
Borgo Santi Aposcoli. It is also noteworthy that except 
Viliam and the supposed Maicspini, no worn mentions 
this Castle of Altafonte, nor, so far as I am aw.ur, are 
there any remains to testify to its existence. Ami if, as 
Villani himself' tells us, Florence was rebuilt to serve as a 
rampart against Tiesole, it appears strange that the buttes’, 
should be built on the side of the city away front Fie .ole. 
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The statement of the Latin chronicler that there was ‘ an 
ancient tower near the cc Episcopatus,” 5 that is on the 
Fiesole side, sounds far more probable. These considera¬ 
tions, coupled with the possibility that the southern side of 
the city may have been considerably altered by the frequent 
and disastrous inundations of former centuries, have led me 
to fill in the line of wall conjecturally between S. Trinita 
and Porta Santa Maria so as to complete the rectangle. It 
must be admitted that a glance at the plan suggests the 
alternative of taking the Via di Porta Rossa, with its con¬ 
tinuations the Baccano and the Via Condotta, for the 
southern boundary lines of the old city. This would give 
complete regularity ; but then the Mercato Nuovo would 
be left outside the walls, which does not appear probable, 
unless indeed we are to regard it as the market in which 
the fishermen of the Borgo Santi Apostoli sold the fruits 
of their toil to the inhabitants of the city. 1 

IX. THE ELEVENTH-CENTURY WALLS 

As regards that further portion of the city which was 
walled in in the eleventh century, my plan follows Carbone 
in all essentials ; but, as already mentioned, I locate the 
outer Porta San Piero otherwise. I have also marked (but 
only in dotted lines) three important localities which lie 
close outside this second wall, as we must call it (not third as 
is customary), namely, the Piazza of Santa Maria Novella, 
the Church and Hospital of Santa Maria Nuova, and the 
Piazza of Santa Croce, with a view to helping readers who 
are acquainted with modern Florence to orient them¬ 
selves. Inside the walls, the oval of the Roman amphi¬ 
theatre (the Parlagio), in which the houses of the Peruzzi 
nestled, is indicated in the same way, and I have further 
marked the site of the column of Mars, to which Dante 

1 See Appendix.—E d. 
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repeatedly refers. Finally, it seemed desirable to note the 
place where the problematic Castle of Altafonte must have 
stood if it ever existed. 1 

In indicating localities I have felt it incumbent upon me 
to keep a single eye to the needs of the Dante student, 
foremost among which is the inclusion of the places ex¬ 
pressly mentioned in the Comedy . Yet it did not seem 
advisable to insert the names of all the Florentine families 
which Dante mentions; for how does it help the reader to 
understand the 104th line of the sixteenth canto of the 
Paradiso to know that the Sacchetti lived cm the Mcrcato 
Nuovo, the Giuochi in the Via S. Margherita, the Pifomi 
on the Via del Garbo, and the Calfucci next to the deserted 
Church of Sant’ Apollinare ? 

The case is different where the poet, in mentioning the 
name of a family, makes a direct reference to the place of 
their abode, as with the Caponsacchi, the Elisei, the Ittipor- 
tuni, and the Peruzzi, or where the site of the family 
mansions has a bearing on historical events referred to in 
the poem, as in the case of the Donati, or of the Arnold, 
whose houses are near the statue of Mars, at the foot of 
which they murdered Buondelmontc for rejecting his bride, 
who was one of their family. But on the whole I have 
endeavoured not to be pedantically exclusive, and have put 
in the houses of a few families which, though not mentioned 
in the poem, are closely connected with Dante ami the 
history of his times. Of these I have already mentioned 
the Allighieri, and in the same category come the Porciuurt, 
the Cerchi, and the Uberti. 2 

Of the public buildings, the Palazzo Vecehio is too 
important a landmark to be entirely omitted, and moreover 
it was already begun in Dante’s lifetime, though for from 


1 See Appendix.— Ed. 

2 The Cerchi are named in Par, xvl 6 $ ml referred 
96. The Uberti are referred to in linos 109, 1 10.—Kt». 


tu m littr* 94 
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its completion. We leant from C Jiov. Viliam 1 that the 
houses at'the Korahoschi and til other citizens were bought 
up in 1 .njH, with a view to pulling them down ami erecting 
the Government buildings on the site. The houses of the 
banished Uberti, which the enraged populace had destroyed 
in 1158, had been situated close by, but the hatred against 
the family, as traitors to their country, was no bitter as to 
prevent this site from bring used for the building, and it 
was included in the Piazza (delb Stgnoria). i have there¬ 
fore given the outline of the Palazzo Veeehiu more or less 
as it stands at present, but have also indicated the approxi¬ 
mate sites previously occupied by the houses of the Ubcrti 
and Eot abuse In, 

Several snrrts have been marked which are not directly 
referred to m tfie CoWy, but which will be of assistance in 
fixing the localities of other streets or buildings. 

The same mav be said of several churches, as for instance 
S. A pollinate and S. Kueu/c, Many churches give their 
names to the Piazza* that hr tong to them, and 1 have there¬ 
fore adopted a «nmmuous numbering for churches and 
piazzas, Both < Inn* hes and piazzas have often changed 
considcfably in bum sour Dante’s time, as for instance the 
Piazza dr! Dunum, which has been greatly altered by the 
putting down of the Hospital of St, John and the conversion 
of the Chm'vhof S, Kcpatata into the present Cathedral 
S, Maria del Fiutr , and us the same way the Piazza della 
Signoria has been changed by the removal of the Church 
of S. Komoto and the group of houses abutting on it. 


1 


tm. 


VII.—DANTE AND THE CONTI CiUlDI 

[ Dantc-Forschungen , vol. ii. pp. 

INTRODUCTORY 

There is no Italian family, noble or royal, mentioned so 
often in Dante’s writings as that of the Conti Guitli ; nor 
is there any by which his own life was touched at so many 
different points. Their possessions lay on either slope of 
that part of the Apennines which divides the eastern 
portion of the plains of the Po (the Romagna) from the 
valley of the Arno. But although the history and genea¬ 
logy of the family has been the subject of numerous treatises 
ever since Scipionc Ammirato publisher! his hook in 1640, 
their family tree is still confused and disputed, so that we 
are often at a loss to determine to which member ot the 
family a reference applies. 

The whole clan is referred to in Par. xvi, 64 and 98, 
In Inf. xvi. 38 we meet Count Guidogucrra of the 
house of Dovadola; and he himself refers to the common 
ancestress of the five branches into which the dan divided 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century. In Inf. \\\. 
77 the false coiner Adam refers to three brothers ot the 
house of Romena, two of whom he mentions by name, as 
the causes of his crime.—In Pun r. xiv. 43 Guido del Dur a 
makes a contemptuous thrust at the branch named at let the 
fortress of Porciano. Dame has been supposed, probably 
with justice, to be the author of a letter addressed to the 
Cardinal of Ostia, Niecolo Albertini, by the Count Ales, 
sandro di Romena and the banished BianehL In another 

170 
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letter Dante writes to two nephews of this very Alessandro 
to condole with them on the death of their uncle.—On the 
last day of March 1311 the poet addressed a threatening 
missive to the Florentines, and in the middle of April a 
letter of admonishment to Henry vii., who was letting the 
favourable moment for his expedition to Rome slip by, 
while he lingered over the siege of Brescia. 1 Both letters 
are dated from the confines of Tuscany, near the source 
of the Arno. Doubtless Dante was at the time in one of 
the fortresses belonging to the Guidi, Porciano or Romena, 
or lower down stream, in Poppi.—The only manuscript by 
which we know the first of these letters also gives two 
short Latin epistles, which bear the name of the Countess 
Palatine G. of Battifolle, and are addressed to the Empress 
Margaret of Brabant. The first of these is dated from 
Poppi, in the middle of May 1311. The Countess Palatine, 
as Passerini has shown, was Gherardesca, wife of Count 
Guidonovello of Battifolle and daughter of that Count 
Ugolino of Donoratico who was starved to death in the 
Tower of Famine. It seems more than probable that 
Dante, who may have been making a long sojourn with 
the Count, wrote these letters at Gherardesca’s behest.— 
Pratovecchio, which lies in the Upper Arno valley, some¬ 
what further up the river than Poppi, was in the possession 
of the house of Dovadola at the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth century, and specifically of Guido Salvatico, who (as 
Boccaccio tells us) offered the poet a refuge for a long 
period.—Finally, we may mention a tradition which still 
survives in Porciano, that the Count, who for some un¬ 
known reason was wroth with Dante, at one time kept 
him prisoner in the tower there. 

1 Rome was the ultimate goal of Henry’s expedition, but it was, of 
course, Florence against which Dante urged him to direct his arms at 
once. The siege of Brescia began on May 19th, 1311 (Milman, v. 
388), and is contemplated as possible amongst other contingencies in 
Dante’s letter of April 18th (xiv. Kal. Mai.). Ep. vii.: 128 .—Ed. 
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The three parts, containing in all twenty c Tavole,’are dated 
1865-1867, but it was not till full ten years later that (thanks 
to the watchful zeal of our present librarian. Dr. Hartwig) 
Passerines continuation, in its completeness, was added 
to our library. I saw at a glance how much it corrected 
and enlarged any knowledge of the Guidi. But the huge 
folios of the Famtglie Celebri are not accessible to all lovers of 
Dante, and I lie under special obligations to give an epitome 
of what I have gleaned from them in relation to the poet and 
his immortal work, because the notes to the third edition 
of my German translation of the Comedy , published two 
years ago, contain, I am sorry to say, much that is 
erroneous or at least highly questionable, concerning the 
Conti Guidi. Since I have had no opportunity whatever 
of examining archives, and have made but a limited use of 
the printed documents available (Mittarelli, Ildefonso, 
Fantuzzi, Repetti, etc.), I cannot pretend to contribute 
anything new on the question, but I may be permitted to 
express my difficulties as regards one or two of Passerini’s 
conclusions. 1 

The archives have not even yet been sufficiently ran¬ 
sacked to clear up all the difficult points, but the prolonged 
and comprehensive labours of Dr. Theodor Wiistenfeld, to 
whom I owe the warmest thanks for his friendly and 
instructive counsels, will certainly be of essential service in 
this as in other directions. 

Giovanni Villani 2 and other chroniclers derive the race 
of the Guidi from a certain Count Guido, who came into 
Italy with the Emperor Otto the Great, in the second half, 
that is, of the tenth century, and was created Count 
Palatine of Tuscany, besides holding in feoff the county of 
Modigliana.—So far as documentary evidence goes, how¬ 
ever, the founder of the family seems to have been one 

1 One of the profoundest of students of Italian family history wrote to 
me a short time ago, ‘ Nobody will ever get the genealogy of the Guidi 
straight. 1 2 Cronica, iv. i and v. 37. 
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Tegrimo. He was probably of Longobard, ami certainly of 
Teutonic, extraction, and appears in the documents as 
early as 927. Modigliana however he acquired by his 
marriage with Engelrada of the house of the Oncsts of 
Ravenna. (Cf. my Got t He he Komodu notes to HUle xvi* 37 
and to Paradies xvi. 94.) 

Early Times down to the Separation of the Fmr Hranehes, 


Tcgrtmu, */. tMsfarr 04**, 
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Of Tegrimo’s three children, the two who ate of in¬ 
terest to us are Guido and the deacon Ranieri. According 
to the Faenzan chronicler Tolsano, they were mtirderrd 
with all their belongings for their deeds of violence against 
the bishop of Ravenna and others. The only one that 
escaped was a little son of Guido’s, called (like his grand¬ 
father) Tegrimo, who was with his foster-mother outside 
Ravenna. He was surnamed Bevisangue (hhxal-dtinker), 
in memory of the massacre by the Ravcmtese. Viliam also 
relates the story, but names the rescued infant Guido. 

This Tegrimo was followed again by a Guido, who left 
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two sons, Tegrimo and Guido, the latter of whom won the 
practical sovereignty over Pistoja. Of his four sons we 
need only mention the one who first added c Guerra 5 to 
the family name of Guido. In spite of his warlike 
surname, however, he appears in the documents almost 
exclusively as making presents to churches and convents. 

Of his five sons, only the second, Guidoguerra, calls for 
mention here. He was brought up by the Grand-Countess 
Matilda of Canossa as her adopted son, and was often with 
her. He joined the first crusade, and apparently was taken 
captive, but he lived for more than a quarter of a century 
after his return, during which time he too was a liberal 
donor to churches and convents. He had four daughters 
and one son, the third Guidoguerra, who, like Dante’s 
ancestor Cacciaguida, took part in the second crusade 
under the first Conrad of Hohenstaufen. From this time 
till his death in 1157 we find him a faithful vassal in 
constant attendance on the Emperor Barbarossa. 

The fourth Guidoguerra, called Guido Vecchio by the 
chroniclers, was a son of the third, and with him we come 
to the last of the legends which are interwoven with the 
early history of the clan. Villani tells us that when Kaiser 
Otto iv. came to Florence in the summer of 1209, anc * 
saw the Florentine beauties assembled in his honour in the 
Church of St. Reparata, Gualdrada, the daughter of Messer 
Bellincione Berti of the house of the Ravignani, pleased 
him most of all. Then Bellincione told the Emperor 
that he, as her father, would tell her to allow him to kiss 
her. But the maiden replied that no living man should 
kiss her unless he were her husband, whereat the Emperor 
praised her greatly. But Count Guido fell in love with 
her by reason of her graciousness, and since the Emperor 
too encouraged him he took her to wife (although she was 
of lowlier family than he) and without raising any question 
as to her dower.—The supposed Malespini tells this tale of 
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Guido (orTegrimo) Bevisangue, and says that the Emperor 
gave the whole of the Casentino to the bridegroom as a 
wedding-gift.—Unfortunately for the truth of this story, 
there are documents showing that whole decades before 
Henry the Lion’s son was elected Emperor (let alone his 
visit to Florence), Gualdrada had given gifts to churches 
and convents and made other dispositions as Guidoguena’s 
wife. 

We have historical warrant, however, fur saving that 
Guidoguerra, who remained true to Frederick Barlumva 
until his death, entertained him in his Castle of Mudigluiu 
in the beginning of 1x66. But Henry vi.\s policy was not 
calculated to retain the goodwill of the Italian CJhibcllmrs, 
and during the struggles of Philip of Swabia and Otto of 
Brunswick for the crown the Pope’s authority was pre¬ 
dominant in Italy. Thus we hud Guidoguerra allied 
with the Guelfic Florence at the turn of the century, 
and it does not surprise us to find (as the story about 
Gualdrada itself indicates) that he subsequently became 
attached to the Guelfic Kmperor Otto, whom the Pope 
recognised. He died in 1213. 


During this first period of almost three hundred years 
the Guidi were ever extending their influence, where mu 
their actual rule, from the starting-point of their uncri* 
tral possessions in the Upper Apennine valleys. From 
Modigliana on the Marzeno, which joins the Humour 
at the neighbouring Faenza, they won Tmlu/io, higher up 
the valley, and Marradi in the upper valley of the Hamotic. 
High up on the Montone they held S. Bcncdrtrn, and 
further down stream Dovadola. Near the springs of thr 
Savio (the stream that flows by Ccscili) they held Bagno, 
which subsequently gave its name to one of the brunches of 
the family. From Falterona, the hub of the Apennines, the 
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dominion stretched over the mountains eastwards in the 
uppermost portions of the Casentino to Romena, Porciano, 
Pratovecchio, and so on, and westwards to plant firm foot 
in the Mugello, through which the Sieve flows, and in the 
valley of the tributary Dicomano, where they held the almost 
inaccessible fortress of San Godenzo. From the Upper Sieve 
valley they crossed, north of Monte Morello, into the valley 
of the Bisenzio ; and, till well into the thirteenth century, 
they held the fiercely contested Montemurlo. 1 It need 
hardly be said that hundreds of smaller castles and places 
not enumerated in this list were subject to them. 

From this mountain centre their influence rayed out in 
various directions into the neighbouring plains. We find 
them sometimes as Podestas, sometimes as Capitani, or as 
Imperial or Papal Vicars, and sometimes even as Church 
dignitaries filling numerous and important positions in the 
cities of Romagna, such as Forli, Faenza, and Cesena, 
or in the Tuscan Pistoja, Siena, or Arezzo. Throughout 
this early period the family sided with the Emperors. A 
diploma of Henry vi.’s dated May 25 th, 1191, acknowledges 
in the most flattering terms the great services rendered by 
the Conti Guidi to the three succeeding Hohenstaufen 
Emperors, and grants them in return ample privileges and 
extensive feoffs. 

DIVISION INTO FOUR HOUSES 

Guido Vecchio left two daughters and five sons. Of 
these, Ruggero, a faithful vassal of Frederick 11., died in 
Sicily in 1225 an ^ his brothers became his heirs. He may 
therefore be dismissed. But the four surviving brothers 

1 See my note to Par. xvi. 64.. It was not until 1254 that the 
negotiations for the transfer of Montemurlo to the Florentine common¬ 
wealth were completed, since the fortress belonged to the whole family, 
and the sale could not be regularly effected without the consent of every 
member of it. 


M 
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founded four distinct lines, usually known by the names of 
their most important possessions. From Tegrimo sprang 
the Counts of Modigliana and Porciano, from Aghinolfo 
those of Romena, from Guidoguerra the Counts of Bagno, 
and from Marcovaldo those of Dovadola. 


THE LINE OF PORCIANO 

The most important of these lines, in connection with 
Dante, are those of Porciano and Romena, with which two 
we will therefore begin. 

Tegrimo. 

Guido, */. isyj. 


Tancredi, Bandino, Gualtieri, Tegrimo, Fa/io, Koggero. 

d. before d. before d. before J. t »/. tvtmr t\%i, 

1319. 1313. tyio * 


Alberto, Tegrimo, Bandino, Guitiaibrrm, (JogUr-Inm, 

d. before 1350. d. 1323. d. d,x\\i A .t?r 1 % \ { j. 

Tegrimo, like his brother Ruggero, was unwaveringly 
faithful to Frederick u. The Emperor rew aided him 
with the hand of King Tancredi daughtet Albina, whose 
third husband he became. The Ghihelliue vines of Pisa 
and Arezzo chose him as Podcsta. In a battle with the 
Guelfic Faenza on which he had entered in mnjum turn with 
Forli,he was taken prisoner for a time by the llolognr-*r allies 
of Faenza. In 1270 he is mentioned as aheadv dev rased. 
He lay under the ban of excommunication nil aftre the 
Emperor’s death, when Innocent xv 4 removed it, 

Tegrimo’s son Guido, who had fought under the flag 
of the second Frederick in his youth, at first held fast to 
the Ghibellines. But after the death of the great Ilofirn- 
staufen, and still more after that of his sou Manfred, the old 
names of the Imperial and Papal parties came tu he used m 
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Italy simply to distinguish friends from foes in petty struggles 
between city and city, or between potentate and potentate, 
and accordingly we find this Guido involved for many 
years in the struggles of the cities of Romagnola and their 
generals, such as Guido of Montefeltro and Maghinardo 
Pagani. The contests are interspersed with frequent re¬ 
conciliations with the Church, removal of bans and restitu¬ 
tion of the castles and property taken from him. He died 
at a very advanced age in May 1293. 

He had eight sons and two daughters, but one of the 
sons, Guido, entered a monastery, and one, Conrad, of 
Guelfic sympathies, died before his father, and with these 
we have no further concern. 

Of the other six sons, only one, Tancred, was consis¬ 
tently true to the Ghibelline flag. At first, indeed, all the 
other five appear as Ghibellines, in the struggles in 
Romagnola around Faenza and Forli ; but after the com¬ 
plete overthrow of the Hohenstaufens, and when Pope 
Martin iv. had established a temporary peace between the 
combatants in 1281, they attached themselves to the papal 
commissioner, Count Jean de Pas, and fought against many 
of their old companions in arms, amongst them Guido of 
Montefeltro. 1 Bandino even expelled his brothers Ruggero 
and Tancredi, after an obstinate street fight, from Faenza, 
he himself being Podesta and Tancredi Capitano del Popolo 
of the city. In fact they changed sides from time to time 
according as the prospects of the one or the other party 
seemed best suited to further their own advantage. 
Tegrimo seems to have gone out plundering, sans phrase , 
from his Castle of Porciano. 

One of the brothers, Gualtieri, died in 1310. The 
others behaved discreditably enough on the occasion of 
Henry vn.’s expedition to Rome in 1311. In the summer 
of that year Bishop Nicholas of Butrinto set out in advance 
1 Cf. note to Inf. xxvii. 43. 
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of the Emperor to prepare the way for him, ami Tegrimo 
went as far as the Tuscan border to meet him, conducting 
him and his followers to the Castle of San Gudenzo with 
the greatest honour. Here they found the other surviving 
brothers, Tancrcdi, Fazio, Ruggero, 1 and Bamlino, as well 
as numerous kinsmen belonging to other branches of the 
family. They all swore fealty to the Emperor, promising 
to support him loyally with their troops, and, with the sole 
exception of Tancred, every member of the house of the 
Guidi of Porciano broke his oath. Tegrimo himself, and 
also Bandino, entered into alliance with the Florentines 
against the Luxemburger. Nor was Ruggero more faith¬ 
ful than his brothers. These three were consequently 
deprived of all their feudal possessions, which the Ktupcior 
(in March 1313) handed over to Tancrcd, the only one 
who had remained faithful, thereby giving rise to a family 
feud which lasted into the next generation. 

Dante was far from being the intolerant political parti/an 
he has so often been painted, and he values the Guclf who is 
true to his convictions above the unprincipled adventurer 
who only calls himself a Ghibelline because he looks for 
some advantage from it. He does honour to the ( Juclf Mala- 
spinas in his poem,- and he laid his wearied head to rest 
under the protection of the Guelf Polentas, But the want 
of principle of such as change sides with every shifting of 
the wind of fortune, and take and break their oaths accord- 
ing as the prospects of the one or the other side look 
brightest, rouses his fiercest indignation.’ 5 

It is such an outburst of indignation which lead, him to 
put into the mouth of Guido del Dura, when describing 
the course of the Arno, those lines in which we can 

1 F rat ice Hi only mentions three sous < if Trgmu*,, thr tMuudn «»t thr 
family (Vita di Dante, p. ait). Nor tU«% hr mrutem R^ K r,„, K ,*«, n[ 
the third son as Guidalberto, who howrvrt w,e> 4 *um t arn ir*!' ,, 4 
grandson therefore of Tegrmm\ 

2 Pur ^ viii. 124 ■"/• J tui. ovh 
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scarcely help seeing a reference to the Ciuidi of Porciano: 1 
4 Amongst foul swine mure fit for gall-nuts than 

fur other food prrpamt for human use, it f the valley of the 
Arno) guides its scanty bed at first.* 

I formerly challenged this interpretation of the passage 
(which is given at am* rate as an alternative by Fanfam's 
4 Anonimo Fiomitims* ami expressly hy Benvenuto da 
Imola), on the strength of the uncertain assumption that 
Dante had enjoyed the hospitality of the Counts of Poreiano 
and could hardly have requited it hy such invective. But 
the sole ground, as fat as I know, for this assumption is the 
superscription of the two letters of March and April 1311, 
4 On the confines of Tuscany, under the source of Arno/ 
which would hr jma as appropriate to Kometia, and perhaps 
even more so to Poppu 

It mav seem stiange that Dante should launch his 
reptoai he * against the whole house, regardless of the un- 
swrrvitig loyalty with which lam ml, one of the brothers, 
accompanied Henry vu, to Rome, and thence to the siege 
of Floremr a ho alt v winch, as wr have already seen, was 
splendidly m kmwvlrilged hy the Kmpcror in the diploma of 
Match { th, t |f But we may he sure that when his 
brothers had broken faith, Tattered so completely separated 
himself’ fi«*m them as no longer to he included in any refer¬ 
ent e to the I .old * of Pom ratio , ami moreover it would 
appeal that at the time when the hues were written (about 
i j I8) he was no longn living. 

And for that matter, if the hospitality of the Lords of 
Poutum* towards Dante were what tradition would have 
u% hehcvr , 4 hr certainly owed them no gratitude for his 
sojourn with them ! 

It is harder to umavrl the irlatiorohips of Aghinolfo's 
tlestemlants, the Komena branch of the (Juidt. 

* I'urs, tn. 4 |. 3 Srr my uotr ft* lilir 4|. A Srr aUtVr, js. *7 * . 
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THE LINE OF ROMENA ACCORDING TO PASSER INI 

Aghinolfo. 

Guido (Pace), d. before laSt. 


A. Alessandro, 
d. 1305 (?)> 

=Catalina, 
daughter of 
Ugolinode’ 
Pantoli. 


B. Aghinolfo, 
d. after 1338. 


Guido, d. 
before 
1300. 


I 


C. IUlcbramlwu* 
(Harnlmo), </. 
Biahop of Arc/zo. 


I bmghter, 
d. before 1 m, 
• IlrttifH* 
tJrmin de^li 
U brrttm. 


Alessandro, Uberto, 
Bishop of d. after 

Urbino, 1305 and 

d. 1342. before 1338. 

Bandino, d. 1370. 


Guido, d. after Francesco, 
1305 and Monk, 
before 1338. d. 1348. 


Bniultno, 

Keeled* d aftes 
a-,tic, tu\- 

d. 1348. 


Aghinolfo 

Uhrrtiui. 


THE LINE OF ROMENA ACCORDING TO TROVA 

Aghinolfo. 

Guido. 

I 

1 ' . .r ■ 1 

A. x. Alessandro, d. after 13x6, Guido (Pace)* d. after \y*», Ik *. Aghinolf.i, 
= Catalinade' Fantoli. .a? tlcgli Uhcmni, d, brfuir 

_ I 


B. 2. Aghinolfo, C. Ildebrandino, A. y. Alevjatuiro, Ikmghtrr, A biiUid 
d. after 1338, Bishop of Arcz/o. d. t - Hnttiho Giorm 

= Idanaof drgli Ubntmi. 

Bagnocavallo. 


Guido. Uberto. Francesco. Ildehramlmo. Ruggiio. Atcnvuntt*), IliunUito, 

Hr*h.»n *i< 

1 

Aghinolfo himself, faithful to the tradition of his house, 
held by Frederick II., and the Emperor rewarded his 
services by creating him Count of the Romagna in iijq. 
The following year, however, at the siege of Kaen/.a, he 
was taken prisoner by the Bolognese, who were hastening 
to the relief of the Guelf city, and his subsequent hue is 
unknown. 

Aghinolfo’s son, called Guidopace in contrast to his 
grandfather, Guidoguerra, also remained true to the 
Ghibelline cause, and in recognition of his own and his 
father’s services, the Emperor bestowed on him numerous 
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privileges and leu ft % in April 114,7* as Henry vl had done 
on Guidoguerru, In the year 1 181 he h referred to as 
deceased. 


AtaHN'OUu’s ORANhSONS IN THU RIVAL 
(*I‘.N KA LCKUES ? 

When we come to (iuntopaee’s descendants opinions 
diverge. 

'The older view, which in spite of recent attacks is still 
generally held, is as follows ; Guidopace* besides three or 
four daughters, had four sons* Alessandro* Aghinolfo, Guido, 
and lldrhramtimt (shortened to Bandtno), Aghinolfo was 
the only one who left any children. Two of his sons, 
Uhrrto and Guido, will demand our attention presently# 
The others were called Alessandro* Francesco, Bandino, 
ami Ruggero, t for only of (iuidopace’s daughters has a 
certain inf nest fur us. 

Catlo Tiovas genealogical tree, on the other hand,! in¬ 
serts another genet at ion between Guidopaee’s children and 
the ahove-mrntmued Uhetto and Guido and their brothers. 
He only tecognisrs Alessandro, Aghinotfb* and Guido as 
sons ot ittu ( hmlopai e* ami if is the son, and not the father, 
to whom hr roves the surname Face. As sons of his Guido- 
pace (out < funio) tie names a second Aghinolfo, lldebrartdino 
(usually considered the sou of our 4 ( iuidupace ’)* and a second 
Alessandro. This second Aghhiulfu he makes the father of 
Uhetto, Guido, and five other sons, besides two daughter*. 

The divngrmrs in these genealogical frees are of great 
importance in telaiinn to Dantes life and character; hut 
before rot mug upon then discussion we must sum up 
what is known of the four sum (as we provisionally regard 

i Hi*'- |»* e;«»n • 4'- to mUimim fl*r>r **i a ditfctvucr <*f are marked 

lit the lt%*» frrro (p / H t) with the ytnr capita! letter. WhclJ Tu»ya 
splits tip tiff m tn13 tudtiidnalt 4 ■iMftk' Jm is*»t*4«;r ill dir oilier scheme 
wr luvr ui4ti,it*'d it Uf thr addtfiMtt tit t, 4 U* I fir Capital. 
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them, with Passerini and others) of our Guidopaee.^ On 
February 27th, 1281, Alessandro, Aghinolfo and Guido, 
signed the treaty of peace between the Florentine Cue Us 
and Ghibellines brought about by Cardinal Latino.— 
During the years 1285-1288 Alessandro and Aghinolfo are 
mentioned as Florentine, and therefore Gueii, commanders 
against Pisa and Arezzo. Whatever else we hear of Aghin¬ 
olfo is taken by Troya to relate to the second Aghinolfo, 
whose very existence is contested on the other side. 

Ildebrandino, a brother according to us, a nephew accord¬ 
ing to Troya, of the preceding, became Bishop of Arezzo in 
1290. A year later, Pope Nicholas iv. made him Count 
of Romagna, and a little later his Ecclesiastical Vicar of 
the same province. Thither Alessandro and Aghinolfo 
followed him, but they all three made themselves hated by 
their insolence and violence. Aghinolfo (whom Troya 
again makes his second Aghinolfo, nephew, not brother, 
of the first Alessandro) and his son Uherto were made 
prisoners in a battle with Maghinardo Pagaui, and were 
only released after a long confinement, on condition that 
two other sons, Guido and Ruggero, were given up as 
hostages. After the settlement of affairs in Romagnola, 
Bandino went back to his diocese and Alessandro and 
Aghinolfo to the Casentino. 

SUBSEQUENT LOT OF THE BROTHERS 
I. Alessandro of Romena, 

Leonardo Arctino says in his Life of Dante that when 
the Bianchi were expelled from Florence after the entry of 
Charles of Valois, in 1302, they met in Gargonza in the 
valley of the Ambra, Dante being of their number, ami 
chose as leaders a council of twelve, with Count Alessandro 
of Romena at its head. According to Troya, this Ales¬ 
sandro is not the grandson of the original Aghinolfo of 
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Romcna, but hi * grc. it gMfuUtm, urn! cmtMftpiently a nephew 
of the Alejandro whom wr have hitherto been speaking 
of. Shortly atu-t this ^ Match 11 *4) Nuculu Alhcrtini, 
Cardinal **l C Ktu, was vent as peacemaker to 

Florence hv Popr Bntrdn r %t, At lust u seemed as if 
he would He sucvrrvtul, hut the Florentine* within grew 
mure and mure disunited with him when it became 
known that he had ureter I v written tetters of encourage* 
meat tit 1 hr banished Hum.hi, Wr still have the answer 
sent m the name of #\}ir*aiider ut Komrna| Caf piutteus], 
the Council, and thr whole body **t the Florentine Bunch!, 
ami drawn up m all probability hv Dante, who was, 
Leonardo avoirs u>, our *4 the count i! of twelve, The 
date nt the* Ictfri obviously lies somewhere between March 
and June ^th, l | *4, at whnh dare thr Cardinal left the? city 
in imliguatiuud If t\ urn main whether if was written in 
the Cawiuittti, maybe in the am rsifal castle uf thr house of 
Knmcua, hi in Atr//o, the rpivmgal seat *4 B.mdmo, who 
at that time had taken fin* vide »4 the Pnputun (CJhibellini 
Verdi) against I -gm i mnr della Faggunda, whu as Pmlcsta 
had taken that *»! the noble* :/ Sn i In], I.rottafilt* says that 
after the meeting m C targ*m/a the Iftamht took Arcw/o 
as thcii hradijuartef *» »;/** hn) t 

Ilf AleviandfoE d»an, , in hr, capacity of leader of the 
Biamhi wr know absolutely nothing. In lomiecfion wish 
the utism t rshtul attempt f*» vutpuvr Eloremr from lustra 
(July /oth, I | : : wr tmd Han filer a delta Fma, Tolosato 

tlcgli Christ, and Aghmolto di Knmrna mentioned, but not 
a Wold is said of Ale-vtamho. {n the pmrdmg month, 
probably *4 ilir same year, wr fun) a notarial document * 

1 Sfif * f-.u 

3 Prill, ai-,;«:5 /* Cii .•?..*» hi .it /I , j. 1 1 * 4 gitrft l | •;? 4* til* >T4f of flit's 

lb It Mllirttl IJuf I »M% 4 if« »)«• t J »S*1«C ;!*i. J Jf % X %t* t I*. to, 

ilr.tttn in 1I14* I hr >! 4* tt triiUs^ly t 41 *4 U» f'.IM Krprtfi 

(t f. Jnf.’L'ssa inti , l l»»r .-mr, f’Vhoor) 14), ill «su|«j*t»*f of thr 

*4 at r inmf | |f |i,n nsuf tco* » ».«&** hmvrfy rwablnttol that thr dafr 
wav t | - 3 , N*r t \|»|»*fu 4 o l‘l* | 
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drawn up atS. Godenzo,in which Dante and sixteen others 
of the Bianchi promise to indemnify Ugolino Ubaklini da 
Feliccione (brother of Ruggero, Archbishop of Pisa) and 
the other Ubaldini for any loss of territory or retainers 
they may incur in the projected struggle with b Iorcncc; 
particularly as regards the Castle of Monte Accianico. 
This document was drawn up in one of the fortresses 
of the Guidi, but neither does it contain any mention 
of Alessandro. Troya reasonably enough conjectures 1 that 
he {t.e. the second Alessandro, according to him) did not 
long survive the unsuccessful attempt to surprise Florence 
from Lastra, but died about 1305, 

An undated letter addressed by Dante to Counts Uberto 
and Guido of Romena, nephews of Alessandro, refers to his 
decease, and is of great importance in connection with the 
problem now before us. He says : 

4 The illustrious Count, Alexander, your unde, who within 
these few days has returned to the celestial huherlaml, whence, 
after the spirit, he had come, was my liege, and to his memory, 
so long as I shall live in time, I shall hear allegiance; for his 
munificence, which is now abundantly recompensed with fit 
rewards beyond the stars, spontaneously made me hh client long 
years ago. . . . Let then the greatest of the Tuscan families, of 
which he was so great an ornament, mourn; let all hh friend * ami 
clients, whose hopes death hath so cruelly chastised, mourn ; and, 
amongst these last, wretched I must mourn indeed, fur when, 
banished from my fatherland in unjust exile, 1 fell a pondering 
on my misfortunes, I was wont straightway to i<»u*aile myself 
with dear hope in him, . . . Wherefore, my most dear lieges, 
I implore you with suppliant exhortation that ye strive to mourn 
only in due measure, and to put the things of the sens*’ behind, 
save in so far as they may be examples to you ; and even as lie 
most justly made you, as nearest unto himself, the heir , of hh 
possessions, so do ye clothe yourselves with his noble character 
also. And on my own part 1 have, beside all this, to excuse 
myself to your discretion for xny ub.eme from the tearful 
obsequies; for neither negligence nor ingratitude, but the 

1 Vdt, a!lqi* </<•* G/ul*. % p, 14^’. 
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B.)- Troya, however, considers him their nephew, and a 
brother of the second bearers of these names, whom he 
postulates (A. 2 and B. 2). We have already described his 
earlier life. The Ghibelline traditions of his house had not 
prevented him from entering into friendly relations with 
the Guelfs, but now stood him in good stead with Henry vn., 
who did not wish to confine his favours exclusively to 
one party, but endeavoured to bring the two together. 
The Emperor made him lifelong Vicar of Arezzo in 1309, 
but he died in the train of his feudal overlord at Fisa, in 
July 1312. 

The fourth brother, Guido, to whom I rova gives the 
surname Pace, which is generally assigned to his father, is 
supposed by this historian to have had three sons (Ildcbran- 
dino, C., and the supposed Aghinolfo and Alessandro of the 
second generation, B. 2 and A. 2) and a daughter. W c 
know little more of him than that in the years 1283 and 
1288 he was successively Podesta of Siena and of Todi. 
Troya believes that he was still living in 1300, but we find 
no mention of him after 1283, so that Passerini thinks 
he may have fallen in the battle of Campaldino in 1289. 

MAESTRO ADAMQ AND THE FALSE COINING 

The importance of these relationships rests on a fact we 
have not yet mentioned. In the year 1281, as we are told 
by Paolino Pieri, a considerable number of Florentine 
golden thalers were found in the house of the Anchioni in 
Florence, 1 which, instead of consisting of pure gold, accord¬ 
ing to the regulation standard, were composed of seven 
parts gold and one part some base metal. If was discovered 
that they came from Romena, and had been made by 
one Maestro Adamo of Brescia. This Adam perished, 

1 Or rather in the Borgo San Lorenzo in Mm'rllo. Troy.i, Vdim 
alleg. di Dante, p. 25. 
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Inf to tlir i oin hrwm that A§fhun4ik *»f Hamim**, wav thr 
I Intel hi hr itmirr , aim! tfm n thr virw «*| KauUm’* Aiiowm** 

ami * if her Cfimmr!it.Mo! v jhr^rmi, dfattgrly rnuu^h, * 1 * 

Wit fmir'ft alt thr igurntmit At all 
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dante’s apparent ingratitude 

Most critics consider that £ the one already in Hell* 1 at 
the time of the poet’s journey was Guido. I'roya thinks 
it was Aghinolfo (B. 1), taking all later references to 
Aghinolfo da Romena as applying to his second Aghinolfo 
(B. 2) belonging to the next generation. He appeals to a 
document of March 13th, 1300, in which an illegitimate 
son of the deceased Aghinolfo (q. Aghiuolfi, the q. being 
understood as quondam = c late’) applies for licence to sell 
a certain piece of land.- According to Borghini, however, 
this document is addressed to Aghinolfo himself, who is 
still alive. 3 It can only be by an oversight that Philalethes 
says it is hard to decide whether the brother already dead 
in 1300 is Guido or Alexander, since we have full proof, 
from several distinct sources, that the latter lived at least 
till 1304. 4 

But these questions sink into insignificance in compari¬ 
son with the contrast between the infamy heaped on alt 

1 Inf xxx, 79. 

2 Ildefonso di S. Luigi, Dtlizi? Jfgti vruJ, viii, iHt, 

3 Gius. Todeschini, Scritti su lhints (tH7), i. zit i, j /,e« Ildefonso 
(eighteenth century) gives a summary only of the document ; and himself 
notes that Borghini (sixteenth century) read it as presented m tin pmon 
of (infaccia di) Alexander, not his son. Todrsrhmi points out that 
Ildefonso himself gives a reference, on p. 147, that supjHitts Bmghm/s 
reading.— Ed,] 

4 Benvenuto da Imnla, to whom this documentary evidence was 
unknown, in commenting on the words 4 One of them is m here already/ 
says, 1 That is: the soul of Alexander is in Hell, tor he is amongst the 
traitors against kindred, as will he seen hereafter, Canto mu , whete he 
names Alexander/ 'The worthy Rambaldi might have seen however, 
from line 85, that the man to whom Adam referred was not only in the 
same eighth circle of Hell, hut in the same tenth pit as himsrlf j not m 
the first division of the ninth circle. The poet, as a fact, dors not name 
any Alessandro in Canto xxxit., hut the two brothers depicted tu hue 
42 undoubtedly are the Counts Alessandro and Napoleone dt Manama, 
The Commentator continues: 4 But truly l do not rightly see of whom 
he is speaking." For that Alexander, whom (hr author now pht« rs in the 
ice, was not of the Counts Guidi of Romena, but of the Counts Albert:/ 
•—Fanfani's Anonimo also says, on line 79, * To wit, Count Alexander * 
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three brothers in the Inferno , and the unmeasured praise of 
one of them in the letter written to his nephews perhaps 
ten years previously. 

If a man had been openly convicted of fraud, would 
Dante, who calls himself the bard of justice ( 'rectitudo ) x 
hold him up to his nephews (if even the crime had been 
committed wellnigh a quarter of a century before) as a 
model for their conduct, in whose blameless character they 
were to robe themselves ? Still less can we admit that 
if he had spoken of his munificence, experienced for many 
years, as binding him in lifelong gratitude, he would a few 
years afterwards relegate him, by the mouth of Master 
Adam, 2 to one of the lowest abysses of Hell. Nor could 
the poet’s wrath be here accounted for, as in the case of 
the Guidi of Porciano, by acts of treachery towards the 
Luxemburger. For while the Counts of Romena never, 
so far as we know, went to meet the Emperor, or invited 
him to visit one of their fortresses, or did homage to him, 
or made any collective promise of faithfulness, yet the only 
two still living, Aghinolfo and Ildebrandino, with the 
former’s son Ruggero, had, as a fact, stood by him till 
the end. 


TODESCHINl’s ATTEMPTED SOLUTION 

Gius. Todeschini’s solution is simplicity itself. 3 He 
considers the letter to the Counts Guido and Uberto to be 
a mere literary exercise of some unknown writer, and 
declares it to be an arbitrary assumption that c A. CA/ in 
the letter to the Cardinal of Ostia stands for c Alexander 
Capitaneus ’; nor does he place any faith in the statements 
made by Leonardo Aretino in his Life of Dante (‘a slight 
and carelessly written thing ’)3 and therefore he denies that 

1 Vulgaris Eloquentia , ii. 2 : 33. 

2 Cf. Troy a, V\ alleg. d. Ghib. y pp. 125-127. 

3 Scritti su Dante, i. 211-259. 
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Dante and Alessandro da Romena ever came into close 
relations with each other at all. It is true that he does 
not dispute the authenticity of the notarial instrument 
drawn up by Giovanni di Buto of Ampinana at S. Godenzo, 
but he disagrees both with Pelli, who would date it tjn-, 
and with Troya, who makes it 1304, and himself assigns it 
to 1302. Appealing for support to Pur. xvii. 61-69, he 
concludes (p. 254 sq.) that from quite an early period of In’s 
exile Dante broke off all relations with the rest of the exiled 
Bianchi, and found a refuge with Bartolomeo della Srata in 
Verona, as early as 1303. 

The genuineness of the letter of condolence however, 
and the obviousness of the interpretation of the initials in 
the letter sent in the name of the banished Bianchi to the 
Cardinal Albertini, are so patent, while the reliability of 
Leonardo Bruni’s Life, as contrasted with that of Boccaccio, 
has been so often insisted on, that, as far as 1 know, 
Todeschini’s heroic method of removing the charge of 
ingratitude brought against Dante has nowhere met with 
assent. 1 


CARLO TROYANS SOLUTION 

Troya’s more seductive way out of the difficulty is closely 
connected with his reconstruction of the family tree, 
differing considerably, as will be remembered, from the 
usually accepted genealogy. According to him, Alessandro, 
who was a party, together with his two brothers, to Master 
Adam’s false coining in 1281, was still living in 1 $t6 ; for 
there is a document in the Aw/airrinian archives, dated 
Sept. 6th of that year, which in referring to Catalina of 
Faenza, daughter of Ugolino dc’ Fantulini da CVrfuguano, 
calls her C wifc of the illustrious Lord Alexander of 
Romena, by grace of God Count Palatine at Tuscany.* 

1 Scartar/ini, Kraus, and others have situv adupnd ImlorhmiS 
opinion as to both letters. Cf. Appendix. f*.n 
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On the either hand, the Alexander da Rmnena who was 
leader of the Florentine Ilianehi, and the subject of Dante’s 
letter of condolence, wan a nephew of the above-named 
Alejandro, and died, as already said, in 1^04 or 1 $05. 
CJranunle to him nerd not prevent Dante’s laying a crime 
to the chaige ot his uncle, of which all the world knew 
lie was guiltv* 

I have called this solution seductive, and Pietro Fraticelli 
has shown his acceptance of it, both in his note in his 
edition of the Ihrins Ceo/io/y and in Ids Fife of Dante, 1 by 
reproducing without comment the data of Troya’s genea¬ 
logical tree, Ami 111 the few sheets of the second edition of 
my collection of Dante’s letters, primed in 1H45 hut never 
published, I too expressed my general agreement with this 
view, after a full exposition of the grounds on which it was 
based, making reservations however as regards some of the 
details, while Scat faz/imy* perhaps the only Dante Commen¬ 
tator who has gone into this important point, follows suit. 3 

Passer mi and Todeschini have declared against it, ami 
Dr. Thrud. Wy,tenfold, after comprehensive researches, 
has reached the same conclusion. I have to thank him 
for hi?* generous permission to make use of the copious 
material he has collected on the subject. 

ofuumm ur Tom;st* hinTs rejection of 
Tftr, Tit for v * 

1 oiirschim, who leaves the document of 1316 unassailcd, 
shatters the arch of Tfoya\ assumptions by -withdrawing a 
keystone from it, namely the twofold personality of 
Aghinolfo. The AJnmrit M*rivuit? dd Conti Guidi , 
published by the Padre lldefomo,* preserve a deed dated 

1 Flurmrsf, i a s %, p|», a * At t. 

' J IS*!. Ml th •rtttf tfttr.lv, tlutr im hit, XXX. 77 . 

5 HrVrt'mt tu lu*> olifiMU i*t tM^p F,0. 

1 Srr p|*. * •/, »y. /Xr/fZ/V, t. V tit. p. tHH. 
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i 355 j * n w ^ch the Emperor Charles rv. bestows castles, 
cities, and lands on the Count Barulino of Romena, at the 
same time giving the descent of the said Bamlino right up 
to Aghinolfo, the founder of the house of Romena. Now, 
according to Troya’s theory, Bandino's gcncalogv would 
have run thus Bandino, son of Uherto, son of Aghinolfo, 
son of Guido, son of Guido, son of Aghinolfo ; but in fact 
the deed says, 4 To Count Bandino of Romena, son *>f tin* 
late U her to, son of the late Aghinolfo, son of [the late 1 ) 
Guido, son of the late Aghinolfo, Count of Romena.’ lit 
other words, we have only one Guido, vi/. (nddoguena's 
grandson (not his great-grandson), instead of two in suc¬ 
cession. This makes the grandfather til’ the recipient of 
the deed of gift, Aghinolfo by name, the Non, and not the 
grandson, of the first Guido of the house of Romena, 
our Guidopacc. And Trova himself admits that the hist 
Guido was the father of the forgers Guido and Alessandro. 
Thus the deed leaves no room for a second Aghmoho, 
also grandfather of Bamlino but son of V? v*A Guidopacc. 
—The idea that the scribe might casilv have omitted the 
repetition of 4 Guidonis 1 by an oversight in diawing up 
the deed, may readily occur, but it is tuned In the fact 
that a little further on in the same document time is a 
reference to a deed of gift by Frederick it. to AghiiiulfoR 
son Guido(pace), made in April 1247, ami Bin, Guido is 
called Bandino’s * proavus,’ it\ father of Ids gramlfathcr, 
whereas according to Troya he ought to he cal led Aduvu i% * 
grandfather of his grandfather. 

It would appear then that Trova’s two Aglunolhu ate 
one and the same man. Now he supposed each of them 
to have a brother Alessandro, ami these two Air. amino 
must therefore likewise run into one. The onlv escape 
would be the extremely unnatural one (nut suggested 

1 This 'quondam; or rather its usual .ibhu-viah.m »y.,' *. aaimn • 
in the ms. 
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by Troya or nm our rUr) of supposing that two brothers 
received one and the amr baptismal tumr, 


PASMAUNi’s \N O WUSt r OHJI CTiOMS 

But Tnn.e. evidence fo§ the existence of two Ales¬ 
sandros, nephew and uncle, living 4! the same time, rests 
mainly on the document dated, according to Mittarelli,* 
September fcth, t |i0. Now Paisrrim 4 ami Wiistenfcld 
give good grounds for doubting the correctness of'the date. 
To begin with, Pa'v.rrtm utgr* that Tomlu//i, u who lived 
a century railin' than Mitutelli, expressly siys that even 
in hit time the veat and day ot the document were un¬ 
decipherable, owing to the stateof the parchment. Mitta- 
rrlli\ date, hr adds, cannot pnssi hty be the correct one, 
since the test speaks ot Taddeo of Montrfeltro as Still 
living, and he died in uH, 4 , Tassrrini (following the 
practice of Intu\ tables) dors not give the documentary 
evidence «*u winch the* la a date rested 

Act'ofdmg so Wuarnhdd, Taddeo did not die till tzqq* 
But tie adds that she document refers to the landed posses¬ 
sion** lets by Ufndmo I ! anfolmi m not yet divided between 
his two daughters, Catalina, wife of Alessandro da Romcrmt, 
and Agnrsitu, wife of Taddeo da Moutefehro. Now in 
t it'll the cii.ur:i had been partitioned, and Agnesina sold 
her portion to Maghiuardo Pagauo of Susinana and the 
Counts ot Coiiio/* But if’ wr have to date the document 
before t ,*.» m, and indeed before 1/91, the only year that 

I 4 x favtftUn*, r«*t. <4 t (t?? t C 

;l ?e.»« Mf i.tiiai *r/r.Vi, t.)b$»rt$**i Mo* Tav. xii., 

4H*I iMt'Wnhi iVflr* ., u. i *. 

1 Jt l■?};»:, 1 C / *, 

* An *ti*Uttg t»* 4-ri |,?4U:4«*; /)<*w * 1 . «j*n) fhmrdiii has eon 

t««tm*tnl ttti* f 4i td I hr mu r JtrUr rrfrf |r*| to %vas < rlUtildy living 

in * nv? Im». 

” id, f’tMgi* ttilfir. J. |»|», tlV’ 1$?* 
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takes the place assigned in the indiction, is 1286. And the 
number mcclxxxvi. could easily have been misread mcccxv t. 
if the l had been mistaken for a c, and the xx following it 
had become illegible owing to the damaged state of the 
parchment. 

AGHINOLFO DEGLI UBERTINI, A NEPHEW OF 
ALESSANDRO 

Finally, we must touch on the elaborate interpretation 
put by Troya on a passage in Giov. Viliam's Chronicle, 
although it has no kind of decisive bearing on the present 
problem. The Chronicler tells 1 how in t {24 the Floren¬ 
tines acquired Lanciolina in the Arno valley, which had 
hitherto belonged to Aghinolfo, son of Hettino Grosso, of 
the Ubertini, who had received it from his mule Ales¬ 
sandro in his mother’s right. From this we gather that 
Aghinolfo Ubertini’s mother was a sister of Count 
Alessandro, that Lanciolina was a part of her inltrt itanee, 
or perhaps marriage portion, but was left in Alessandro's 
occupation and control, so that when iter son inherited it, 
it was from Alessandro’s hands that he actually received it.'* 

Troya, however, reads the passage otherwise, 3 ami thinks 
himself justified in drawing the following conclusions from 
it. The mother of Grosso Ubertini’s wife (herself an 
Ubertini) was sister-in-law of tire elder Alessandro, having 
married his brother Guido (Troya’s Guidopaee). She was 
his second wife, and the mother of Alessandro (A. 2) the 

1 Crowe a, ix. xyz. 

2 This is also PasserinPs interpretation of the dorumrm. 

3 The words are 'll cjuale [castello] avra aviitn per frtaggm della 

mad re, dal eonte Alessandro da Ronteua, sun /uC ' Hhriniit 

is the subject of * uvea,* and the natural way in understand the \mtrtiee 
is to take Dial eonte etc.’ as dependent nu and ‘mu, 4 4, tetrtunc 

to Aghinolfo. I gather that Troya understand'. * hi > mnilirrS mh.-ut.uu r’ 
which came to her from her uncle Ale'.sainIn*.' I have u-nfumd t*» in 4 ,t 
this whole paragraph on Troya’s interpretation uf the dot umruf - t a-l it 
stands in Witte’s text it appears to me lardy intriligddr, Etc 
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purpose appear untenable. But we can at least urge 
c extenuating circumstances/ of which there are several. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that Dante 
does not take the words in the thirtieth canto of the 
Inferno upon his own lips. They are spoken by Master 
Adam. There is no lack of instances in which Dante 
puts one verdict into the mouth of some shade he meets, 
and in some other place takes occasion to give a widely 
divergent judgment of his own. 1 And certainly Master Adam 
had reason enough to feel embittered in Hell against the 
brothers who had brought him to a fiery death while they 
themselves went free, or at least suffered no such punish¬ 
ment as his. For we find Alexander in the train of the 
Imperial Vicar in S. Miniato in the very next year, 1282; 
after which he became Podesta of Faenza in 1287, and a 
leader of the Guelfs of Tuscany against Arezzo in 1288. 
Guido too was chosen by Siena for her Podesta in 1283, 
and Aghinolfo succeeded him in the following year. 

Again, the sudden shattering of the poet’s hopes at the 
death of Alessandro might account for the exaggerated 
praise in the letter to his nephews. In such a moment, 
and when addressing the nearest relations of the deceased, 
one would gladly forget an offence committed ten years 
before, and would feel that one could scarcely say enough in 
praise and gratitude. 

Subsequent experience, however, may have taught Dante 
the indifference of the Guidi to the affairs of the banished 
Bianchi. It is easily conceivable, as Todeschini suggests, 
that the poet’s suspicions gained strength as time went on, 
and he came to question whether, despite his position 
as leader, Alessandro had not dealt unfaithfully with the 
banished Bianchi—perhaps shown himself open to the 
persuasions, maybe even to the gold, of his hereditary 
friends the Florentines. If this were so it is quite con- 
1 Cf. my note to Purg. iii. 115. 
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eeivahSe thut the brief letter of condolence, written in an 
overwrought moment, ami preserved to us by a mere chance, 
might have completely escaped the memory of the writer 
himself in the course of a decade. 

Neve the less I cannot pretend to think that these cir¬ 
cumstances alone would account for the passionate 
denunciation which, even though it is put into the mouth 
of another, vet hums an integral part of the poem. I 
believe then that heir, as in other cases where the poet 
breaks out into expressions of anger inexplicable to us, 1 
there tfitt-4 he some cause, of which we know and can 
discover nothing, that would explain, if not excuse it. 

IllTI'i <tr V It f It TO da komkna's death 

\\Y cannot leave the Romma branch of the CJuidi with- 
out priming out a slight mistake in Passer ini's Table xm, 
In Tahir \n, he repeatedly refers to Dante’s letter to 
R ? beitn and < iirnlo da komeua (which he too dates in 1305) 
in stub a ntaimn as to leave no doubt that he regards it as 
authentic , vet in the mil, nving Table he says of this same 
rbeito that A!jplimaido Pagani did not release him from 
the CY-tle of C*alamri!o nil the year 174)4., •Hid adds, 1 he 
lima have died nut lone, afterwards, as he was certainly 
(Tt/a r.vefv) drad *pnte at the beginning of the fourteenth 
centui v We trail v do know, from his father’s will of 
I | that in that vea* hr was already dead. 

Wr now 1 urn to the fust born son of Ouidagucrra and 
( iuabli ada, namely < luidu, the founder of the house of 
ilayoio and Hat tifoile. ( Juidu himself, like his brothers, did 
faithful wivitr t«* the second Frederick, and he seems to 

have died uh«mt t 1 pg 

His sons were < biidonovello and Simone, the former of 
whom was one of the most prominent Ghibellines of the 

4 R.g, l*{h viii. 17a*-.:, 
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['"""T “"‘"y- We find him Bli in the 

lunh of the ArbK (Tnf v Q£\ j • • i , 

Juvr mi!,. *4 i* u X- °6), and it is he who is said to 

i'tX ■ \ ba [ bar0US proposaI which Earinata takes 
W h ; u ;‘! lg thwarted in the lines that follow. Then 
hr gtiveniwl Florence with a stern hand for six years as 
King Manfred s vicar, until Charles of Anjou’s victory 

Ufl*. LINE OF BAGNO AND BATTIFOLLE 
Guido. 


i timloiuivclto, J. 1 293, Simone of Battifolle, d. after 1277. 


Guido, d. before 1323, 

= Glierardesca of Donoratico. 


nJHr mw allowed the Guelfs to raise their heads in 
1 ;T»t\uty as elsewhere. It was with disastrous precipi- 
r.im v fluf he left Florence on November nth, 1269, 1 
hut hr fought fur the Ghibellines afterwards as opportunity 
*<ftr*cd % although with varying success. In 1275 he led the 
.umir * uf K.ien/a and Forli against the Guelfs of Bologna. 
At C*»ilr da Val d’FJsap however, in 1269 he was defeated 
with the Sienese; and the battle of Campaldino 3 was still 
‘ir 4 i-..istnms tu him, for he was accused of having with- 
dmwn fu Fuppi, to protect his castle there from the attacks 
ot thr FWemmrs, instead of joining fairly in the fight. 

Hi* brother Simone was for many years one of the 
i:,rurs? nt the Ghibellines, and as Podesta of Arezzo in 
1 jo ^ made ruthless work against the Guelfs of that city. 
\\V he.u ut hi% horrible cruelty in other connections also. 
In tj. 7 j he had a fierce quarrel with his brother Guido- 
rlf i »urr some disputed family possessions, after which 
hr wt. 1 reuiH'ilnl with Pope Gregory x., and, through his 
tfifrfvnstinn, with the Florentine Republic. His descendants 

* N.itr **n Inh xxiit. 103. a Note on Purg. xi. 121. 

y Purg. v. 92 
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called themselves Counts at Hattitalic in distinction to 

CiuidnnovelhV* descendants, 

Simone's son (Juidt* followed the flag to which his father 
had furnnl in later times. In the eighties he fought under 
Charles of Anjou in Sicily against Peter of Aragon, At 
Campaldino hr stood on the side of the Florentines against 
his uncle Cluidowwrllo. ‘Then we hear scarcely a word of 
him for more titan twenty years. It was probably from 
Cremona* hefote the unfortunate siege of Brescia* that Queen 
Margaret (always eager to win support for her husband, and 
often with better success than in this instance) wrote a 
letter to (ihrraidrsea, Guido's wife. We possess Gherar- 
i!esca\ answer of May t 6 th, t -jit, which it is conjectured was 
com pose il by Dante ; and also the answer to a second letter 
of the Qm*en\, Both of them conceal, under the language 
of exttavapam devotion* a certain surprise at this step of 
Mu?gate?. As regards Guido* utter whom Margaret had 
intjuiml in her first letter* we merely hear that he is well. 

The second letter clows with the comprehensive wish 
4 that the Eternal Euler of the world may extend the hand 
of fas assisting giuir to the auspicious undertakings of 
C.rsur and Augusta ; that he who subdued barbarous 
nations and t ifi/cns to the command of the Roman Empire 
for the protection of mortal things* may re-order for the 
better the household of Bus fmt/.ied age, under the triumph 
and glory of his Henry/ So there is nothing in the shape 
of definite pi onuses in this letter either. 

Wlut i undo actually did was to semi armed assistance 
to the besieged Elm entities* while at home in the Casentlno 
hr {ought against the Ghihcilims in conjunction with 
llermudmo da Polenta. After the Emperors death, Guido 
ruled first Florence and afterwards Genoa as vicar of King 
Robert of Naples, 

If, as Passe rim 1 seems also to believe, the two letters of 

* Table Xl V. 
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the Countess Gherardesca were drawn up by Dante, they 
would furnish adequate ground for supposing that the poet 
spent some considerable time in Pop pi or the neighbouring 
Battifolle; and there is at least a probability that cite two 
letters dated ‘from the sources of the Arno’ were written 
from the same place. But this particular refuge of the 
poet’s is not mentioned by any one of the biographers. 

LINE OF DOVADOLA 
Marcovaldo. 

__ I 

I ' . 1 

Guidoguerra, U. izyz. Kuggrm,»/. 

I 

Guitlos;ilvatieo M.mrutrva «>t 
Molttrfrluo, ,/. atfrl 

Rue,r,rti», J. I ; 5 *. 

In his youth, Marcovaldo, founder of the hue of 
Dovadola, fought under the banner of the second Frederick 
of Hohcnstaufen. But his wife, I learner, one <*f the 
Alberti of Capraja, who were pronounced (melts, drew 
him over to the other camp, and family quarrels over hi , 
inheritance adding their influence, he became a passionate 
partisan of the Guclfs. 

Dante meets the more celebrated of Marcovaldo\ two 
sons, Guidoguerra, together with two other noble plotru * 
tines, in the third belt of the seventh circle of the Intruio, 1 
among the sodomites. Passer ini' 4 savs that it was the 
Count’s prominent position among the (melts of Tmeunv 
which so kindled the poet s ire as to determine him to 
cover Guidoguerra with eternal infamy by placing him 
amongst the carnal sinners against nature. 

But I must emphatically deny that there is any justtUca* 
tion for such a charge. I he poet selects tor Ids censure, 

1 Inf xvi. 37. 


3 I .it4r X V ill 
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sins (notorious %\m by preference) with perfect indifference 
as to whether GhiMlines or Guelfs committed them. But 
he holds tli.it earthly nobleness may well subsist side by 
side with sins, especially of incontinence* He attributes 
the very same sin to Hruucttu Eat ini, but he meets him* in 
the immediately preceding canto, with moving veneration 
and gratitude; and with what heartfelt reverence does he 
greet Guido C Juitu/rlli and the other two poets who are 
expiating the same sin, 1 in canto xxvi, of Purgatory ! 

The nature of Gmduguerta'x sin is only indicated by his 
place of punishment, hut his merits are proclaimed aloud 
in the dir retest manner. When the poet meets the three 
noble Guelfs, hr says (in his own person), 4 and ever more 
with love have I rehearsed and hearkened to your deeds and 
honoured names 1 , while into Jacopo RusticueePs mouth 
(\vi. jH) tie puts the panegyric of Guidoguerra in particular 
(afterwards imitated in Tasso’s well-known line): 4 And in 
his life much wrought he with his brain, much with his 
sword,* It were scarcely possible to accord a larger measure 
of recognition to the merits of one id’the condemned. 

(Juulogurti a jotnrd the Guelfs in his early youth, and 
his fust important feat of arms was the relief of Ostina, 
which was besieged by the Ghibcllines in 1250. The 
result of Ids smerss was the triumph of the Guelfic 
reaction in Florence also. Ten years later he is mentioned 
as vainly dnmsadmg the match or* Siena which ended so 
disasttoitslv b*r the Gurlh. 5 In nh% he joined Charles of 
Anjou as soon as he entered Italy, with his mounted troop 
of expatriated Floirimnrs, and played an important part in 
the victory of Bmrvciito* 3 Manfred’s fall led to a fresh 
revolution in h burner, ami Guidoguerra assumed the 

* N**t so, though i« 1*1 uitru said ur implied* Guido and Anukto 

(tfirjr air only *%%*», t«ut tlurr, lumrd) arr tire ling cmmtcr-elnck- 

w»v, with i'hntr, Mir itmonuai offender* are circling clock wise 

against rhrtu, Etc 

* <‘i. my tmr on faf, v So 3 Cf. my mac m Pmg. hi. 1 n, * iH 
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guidance of the Republic as King Charles’s vicar, replacing 
his cousin Guidonovello. Here, and wherever his influence 
extended, he showed his enmity towards the Ghibellines, 
regardless even of written pledges to the contrary ; his arbit¬ 
rary conduct at last led to a breach with Florence herself* 
He died in 1272, at his home in Montevarchi, in the 
Arno valley. 

Marcovaldo’s second son, Ruggero, gave proof of his 
staunch Guelf principles in his youth, by rejecting Fre¬ 
derick n.’s invitation to come to his court; but we hear 
more of his numerous gifts to churches, convents, and 
religious foundations, than of his feats of arms. 

We find Ruggero’s son, Guidosalvatico, chiefly in the 
Romagna in the sixties and seventies, involved in its con¬ 
stant petty struggles, one of which, in 1276, brought him 
into opposition to his cousin Guidonovello, He was chosen 
Captain-general of the Taglia (allied troops) of the Gurlfs 
in Tuscany in 1282, but had no opportunity of doing any 
conspicuous deed of arms. In the battle of Campahlino 
he led a considerable Sienese force as Podesta of the city. 
When, in the last year of the century, the Florentine 
Guelfs divided into the parties of the Biunchi and Neri, he 
joined the Neri, the party opposed to Dante’s. During 
Henry vii.’s siege of Florence, Guidosalvatico, like his 
cousin Guido of Battifolle, sent armed assistance to Ber¬ 
nardino of Polenta, who was waging a petty war with the 
Ghibellines of the upper valley of the Arno. 

Salvatico is the only one of the Conti Guidi whom 
Boccaccio distinctly states to have entertained Dante, The 
biographer places this stay after the ports first visit to 
Verona 1 and before that to Maroeilo Malaspina ; that is to 
say, in the period between the failure of the attempted 
return of the Bianchi and the revival of Dante** hopes 

1 He says to ‘Alberto," but means presumably to * Attmino * delta 
Scala. 
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with the accession of Henry vn. It is possible therefore 
that it was here that Dante found leisure to write the 
Convivio and De Vulgari Eloquently which belong to this 
period. Party feeling had lost something of its bitterness, 
and it may well be that it was just at this time that Dante, 
having lost all hope of a return by force of arms, and now 
relying on the influence of distinguished Guelf friends, 
approached his native city, as a petitioner indeed, but one 
conscious of entire innocence. This is his attitude in the 
third chapter of the Convivio and in the lost letter begin¬ 
ning c Popule mee^ quid feci tibi ? 51 

Boccaccio says expressly that Dante visited Guidosalvatico 
in the Casentino. The chief possessions of Salvatico, ac¬ 
cording to the documentary evidence known to me, were 
Bagno and Montegranelli; but Pelli 2 expressly mentions 
Prato Vecchio, which lies high up in the Casentino. 

An essential share in the hospitality extended to the poet 
is attributed to Guido’s wife, Manentessa, daughter of 
Buonconte of Montefeltro. It is said that it was at her 
instigation that the poet wrote a four-lined epigram against 
a monk who had spoken slightingly of the letter /(??). 
The story calls the Countess Caterina. 3 

1 See Leonardo Bruni.— Ed. 2 P. 134., Mem. Star. Dante. 

3 The epigram runs somewhat thus: *Thou who dost scoff at the 
ninth letter [i], and art of less account than that before it [fi] 9 go now 
and double the one after it, for for naught else has nature fitted thee.’ 
Crescimbeni (Istorza della njolgar poesia^ i. 355), who quotes the verse as 
universally known, but does not give his source, tells the following 
tale: A certain man had once scoffed at Dante because of his small 
bodily stature (?), and had compared him to the least conspicuous letter 
of the alphabet, namely /. But the poet put him to shame and silence 
by this witty epigram.—Passerini, on the other hand (Table xviii.), gives 
the story as it stands in the text, but without crediting it. He adds, c I 
think it probable that Dante wrote the four lines at the instance of the 
wife of Alessandro da Romena, who was, as a matter of fact, called 
Catherine, and who was much attached (?) to the poet.’ [It is difficult 
to understand how any serious student of Dante can concern himself 
with the dull buffoonery of this play on the Latin cacare , or the still 
duller stroke of attributing it to Dante.— Ed.] 
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Salvatico’s son, Ruggero (three other sons are doubtful) 
was made Podesta of Florence, then entirely in the hands 
of the Neri, very soon after the affair of Lastra, and he 
fought subsequently for the Guelfs, partly under King 
Robert, partly in the service of the Florentine common¬ 
wealth, though with small success, against Uguccione della 
Faggiola, Castruccio Castracani, and Guido Tarlati. Robert 
had taken some of the ancient family feoffs of the Guidi 
from the Ghibelline members of the family, and handed 
them over to Robert, whence arose a sanguinary feud 
during the twenties. 

Early in the year 1300 Ruggero had a considerable 
portion of the family possessions, especially in Romagna, 
conveyed to him, and was released from the parental con¬ 
trol; nor has Salvatico’s name been found in any document 
later than 1299. We need not assume that Boccaccio con¬ 
fused father and son, but it is not improbable, under the 
circumstances, that the poet may have paid passing visits to 
Ruggero also, though there is, as far as I know, no evidence 
for the c friendship 5 which Passerini 1 assumes. The de¬ 
scription of S. Benedetto alPAlpe, 2 which was then in 
Ruggero’s possession, certainly gives the impression of 
coming from one personally acquainted with the spot. 3 

Postscript to pp. 193-196.—Dr. Wiistenfeld has been 
kind enough to point out to me that in Bonaini’s Acta 

1 Table xix. 2 Inf xvi. 100. 

3 Troya, who always supposes, when Dante describes, or even men¬ 
tions, a place, that he had been staying in it a short time before he wrote 
the words, bases the chronology of the poem on this idea, and concludes, 
from the description of S. Benedetto, that canto xvi. of the Inferno 
was written about 1304. ( Veltro alleg. di D., pp. 73 , 74 ). —It is more 
than fifty years since I first pronounced against this theory ( Antologia , 
1826 , Settembre , p. 565 Dante-Forschungen , i. 433 [not translated in 
this volume.—E d.]), and I have not yet reconciled myself with it. For 
the reasons given in the first volume of these Studies (pp. 134 - 138 ) 
[Essay xn. of the present volume], I consider that in this case it antedates 
the composition of the middle portion of the Inferno by about ten years. 
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fisnri.i rtf. K '-i.n 2 »6 -1 _{0, published 

h%i vrat hv llrt v. % the diploma referred to above, p. 194, is 
given. m lull, and emurlv settles die question of the 
descendant »* *! t »mdo s s, m »*s i he first Aghiiudfu, 

The* ilerii \unr 'fit, i {i states tU.it it is a renewal 
ot'the rnfrmhin-m *»r i iutdo In the Emperor Frederick in, 
in Apt i\ i ,*4; ^ i. above, 1*, tS A* the contents of which it 
recites, .on! whu h wia* kn.k again to an older document 
granting t.mam pmdrgrs t*% Aglunutfo t,, the father of 
{ Juido, .ui‘l to hi < !»i Mtlu i s, who are named in the following 
order . Gutd*% Rogrtius, and Mcrehoaldus (ef. 

,ih»u\ p, t ;c|h 

Now Uenrv \ tt.\ diploma dmetihes the receiver as 
4 Aglumdto da Ivt.mou, Count Balatme in Tuscany,' 1 and 
fits hit Ism t iiudo, u* whom Efrdrtnk’s enfeoffment was 
addirs-.ril, a-* 4 s>»ij of the late Aghimdfo da Romena,’ and 
fins jrlafnunship hrtwrvn EirdrtukV vassal Ciuido (father 
of the Aehmolto to whom Hetnv's diploma is issued) and 
the eldn A-.dmiolto . vm ot C iuidogurtia and Gualdrada) is 
repeat v af tested hv t 1 tedrnek’s diploma uho. 

Now tins documental v evidence is quite irreconcilable 
with TooaA genealogy, while it agrees exactly with 
the data quoted air 0*4 p. 194, from a iVivdegiurn of Charles 
iv. dated ij^, It 1 * true that Troya gives us an 
Aghimdfo da Roinnu (H. 1) whose father is named (ntido, 
and he* giandtaihrr Aghmolh*. But since Troya kills him 
off before t j m hr cannot have received feoffs in r$i2. 
1 Vova’s other Aghiuolht ( B. %) has a father, Guido, indeed, 
hut Iiis grandfather is a Guido too, not an Aghinolfo, as the 
documents attest. 
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Blatter fur Uterarische Unterhaltunv^ N os. 1 4 *)” 1 S 1 • 1 ^ 

\,Dantc-Forschungai, vol. i. pp. 473 * 4^7 i iStVp.J 

The great scarcity of information as to the circumstances 
of Dante’s life is keenly felt by the Commentator as de¬ 
priving him of one of the most important aids to the 
comprehension of the poet’s works. This warn is chiefly 
attributable to the remarkable fact that Dante’s corre¬ 
spondence, which, according to his early biographers, 
was extensive and important, is for the most part lust. 
Fifty years ago the dedication of the Partuitw to Can 
Grande della Scab was the one solitary letter we pos¬ 
sessed from his hand; and even that, to say nothing of its 
authenticity having recently been called in question more 
than once, deserves to he called a preface rather than 
a letter. Then Dionisi published the short but highly 
characteristic letter, in which, with a noble dignity, Dante 
rejects the offered permission to return from banishment 
under the dishonourable conditions proposed to him. Beyond 
this we had only later translations—presumably emanating 
from Marsilio Ficino—of two letters ; in one of which 
Dante invites the Princes and Free States of Italy to show 
themselves docile, united, and peace-loving to Henry vie 
on his expedition to Rome; while in the other he exhorts 
the Emperor himself to leave Lombardy, whose intrigues 
and struggles are losing him a precious year, and to descend 
on Tuscany and attack the rebellious Guelf faction at the 
fountain-head, in Florence. 
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HiiillC fen s *'-u. . --V 4 I mutmt A *’* thrvf !»*H <*f I $AflCr\ 
{'••» v%£V m i-.ui I All il W4S 

liimuiAfr ra-n».;it r V a'h %<* uuiiul* in if f hr 
Irjteis fli.t * hml %\ a r?rvt nnA been j«nmnl, Ftrsf, flir 
ari** in.il t*l Uu* k-t fr* ?*• limn' * It. * Hcu»it*l, A ms^ivr t« 
flir tf.ilun ikuhmaA m * «»*n An >- a! §4% tlwrlhitg on 

tfir enmi|*f!un m! fin- t In aa t au4 ih ema flir fnftir4liii)t nl flic* 
J*4 |mI See r* U*»ttie , .uni thu«i t 4 Irffrt f«> CatlM III t > |%.|wjlt 1 
111 iltlswri fa .4 b*vr pf **h*rm vvhw'h hr tlAit j*H*jM4llti.|rtl fM 
IXittfr* Sane •! ft on t hair », -.*mt-AnfU' h-rrn tut f hr W4ft'h fit? 
CVCf'V fr^iT a! mmut Ainar, >u*4 At Ia%! flir /.inlinh 4%nhf« 
Alter nf fiu'iuU af a *ir.f4:u »• * !u* enable*! site to fnllitw up 
tun* of fhr h,u U t*» a Ihuuuf ah* nr .ill r\}tri't.t!s«ift, A 
shot C pt r huruuit * a- » aunt *«! i! vvt U f I dunk t hr mI vtttfif 
jftfrtcmf f»t .4 %\ airs » ’ i», lr lh,tn t h a f *»| Ape* fall *f i, 

Amuti;* fur M; ,. vvliuh M av.mib.MJ «*f Havai m pi r*r flirt! 
iit thi * f*» (\i r/ - m v % v. t 4 *» a |mi f at clir Heidelberg h*.#ify, 
A iiitr m.u « fil N*», i ;n#, a |« 4 t«. lutirttf v m 4 f«», wlm’h if 

Will'-* 1 VA. wuff'.ni m IV? 1;s 4, m I hr miniUr* t*f | |l| 4 , Uv 

mir j'nuM'A.i i!.t M n?j 4 uui.uui ( h Mint Aim fltr twelve 
l\el*>/nr» a| *V f? 4j. h, J )4. , i!v*■.» well known /h J/W*/ 

(M-* *, of w ha. h air 1 41 ■- ', am! 4 1 »>!i*V?n»u i*l ill fir* Irffrt*^ 
nfilv «U*** u! ivhnh the mUes lx IlnsiV UJ, wJlU h ! httd 
;thr,u!v |*tibh‘*hr 4 ; ha** hithmfo l«rrn pfiitfrd. Iwrn for 
f!m fhr m■, t rar-i 4 *>unn!*‘i v ihlr numbri »*l im|»tnvr 4 
rruJlflJ's, A v*i. Irffrt 2 ( f tut fa f hr JhlMT* «i| IfAlv) WA *1 
only ktunvn ihn*urh fhr ?s.intl-ti’xit mriifiMiicnl itlfiMrr, aih! 
lirrr it a, 4 f l.ra hi t hr Mit-anJ, ’ l"hr trtit4iiun|* ^rvrn 
wrt'r |*f : rvu»u'.i v rjUitfU unknown. Hitrr Attr tlrhmfrly 

awfilir*! to I hr f-*r? tr, fhr ah! >,J •,, f l hr Mflir* futir irrili, hitk 
hum thru pMv.m m ,uui muiirnf*;, fa hr writ fra hy him aIv^ 
fn*a m ha. iu,vu namr, U> uiav v.iy thru tlut flm 
tifir ihwnvnv Isa - * 4 %ml>!<*») »mr |sirvium *»tuir, 

1 lit, I is,. H ' ¥ >■- m. t) 4 c !**..-n.f U» /t.nf# i. v 
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The eighth letter of the ms. collection, but the first if 
we take them in chronological order, is addressed to 
Cardinal Nicolaus of Ostia (of the Albertini of Prato) in 
the name of the leader (Alessandro da Romena), the council, 
and the whole body ( capitaneus , consilium et universitas ) 
of the banished Bianchi of Florence; Dante himself, as is 
known, being one of the body of twelve which formed the 
comitium . This was the Cardinal sent at the beginning of 
1304 by Pope Benedict ix. (who had only been raised to 
the Papal See on October 22nd, 1303) to establish peace 
between the Guelfs and Ghibellines, the Bianchi and Neri, 
and the other political parties which under one name or 
another divided almost every one of the cities in Tuscany, 
the Maremma, and Romagna. He entered Florence on 
March 10th, and rapidly succeeded in winning almost 
unlimited confidence. Soon, however, a report was circu¬ 
lated, strengthened presumably by forged letters, that he 
favoured the banished Bianchi to the detriment of the Neri 
who had remained in possession 5 and having allowed him¬ 
self to be induced to make a journey to Pistoja on May 8th, 
he was unable to regain admission into Florence. The 
present letter, written presumably in the course of March 
1304, and from the Upper Amo valley, whither the majority 
of the exiles had withdrawn, would certainly lead us to 
imagine that the charge brought against the Pacificator by 
the Neri was not altogether without foundation. It appears 
from our letter that the Cardinal opened proceedings by 
sending a certain Friar L. to the banished Bianchi, promising 
them by letter complete restitution of their former rights 
and the re-organisation of the city in a sense acceptable to 
them. In return they are unable to find words adequate 
to express their gratitude, and they declare that they only 
desire such measure of humiliation for their adversaries as 
may be needed for the true welfare of their city ( 4 to bring 
back our adversaries to the furrows of sound citizenship 5 ). 
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They also promise, as the Cardinal demands, to refrain 
from all acts of enmity against the Neri, and to leave the 
final conditions of peace entirely in his hands. The letter 

concludes : 

‘ WIk IVtore with filial voice we right lovingly implore your 
mo;*t element tenderness t»* -arive to bedew with the repose of 
tranquillity and deep that long troubled Florence; and as a tender 
father to regard tin who have ever watched over her people, 
and all who are allied with in, as commended to you ; and like 
43 wr have never departed from the love of our Fatherland, so it 
is our intent never to uamgreo the limits of your precepts, but 
ever to ohev all soever your commands, both duly and devoutly.* 

Thr second letter is written to condole with Ohcrto and 
Guido, Counts of Roincna, on the death of their father’s 
brother, Alessandro, the captain of the Bianchi just men¬ 
tioned. Trova (/V//r? aJFg t> p. <; 6 ) believes Alessandro to 
have been still living at the choc of 1 qoH . 1 But on the occa¬ 
sion of Henry vu,\ journey to Rome in 1311 the other 
Conti Guidi, his kinsmen, are named, but not he. This 
letter then dates from the period between 1308 and 1311, 
the time when Dante’s for tunes were at the lowest, during 
which presumably the (hnvivio and the work Ih Vulgari 
FJmjwntnt were written. With reference to the poet’s rela¬ 
tions with the deceased, of which we have hitherto known 
im good as nothing, we note the following passages: 

* The diu urbrns Count, Alexander, your uncle, who within 
the*e tew day* has returned ta the iciest ial fatherland, whence, 
after the spirit, wr had mine, win my liege ; and to hit memory, 
so long an l shall live in time, I -dull bear allegiance ; for his 
munificence, vvhnh h now abundantly recompensed with fit 
reward'* beyond the a.us, sputuaneoudy made me Ids diem long 
yearn ago, . . . Ret then the greate a «»t the Tuscan families, of 
which her was no great an ornament, mourn ; let all his friends 
and client-*, whonr hopes death hath so cruelly chastised, mourn ; 
and, among-*? these la a, wrcuhcd I must mourn indeed, for when, 
banished from my fatherland in uujum exile, I fell a-ptmdering on 

t Ct, above, p. tMo, for Troyan later opinion.—-Ed. 
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my misfortunes, I was wont straightway to console myself with 
dear hope in him. . . . Wherefore, my most dear lieges, I implore 
you with suppliant exhortation that ye strive to mourn only in 
due measure, and to put the things of the sense behind, save in 
so far as they may be examples to you ; and even as he most 
justly made you, as nearest unto himself, the heirs of his posses 
sions, so do ye clothe yourselves with his most noble character 
also. And on my own part l have, beside all this, to excuse my 
self to your discretion for my absence from the tearf ul obsequies; 
for neither negligence nor ingratitude, but the unlooked-for 
poverty which my exile hath brought upon me, h the cause of 
this. For she, like a fierce and persecuting foe, came upon me, 
horseless and unarmed, and thrust me into the dungeon of her 
captivity, wherein, though I struggle with all my might to escape, 
she doth pitilessly scheme to hold me, and hath till now prevailed/ 

Now in addition to the lively interest that this letter 
awakens on its own account, it throws considerable light 
on the question of the date of the Divht? (hmtdy. The 
date of the publication of the Inf mo has been generally 
assumed as about 1308, and the alternative view, that Dante 
did not make the first part of his poem known till about 
the year 1314, has found very few adherents, Dionisi first 
defended it, and I attempted to establish it in the Pitmanw 
Italiano [see Essay xn. of this volume] ; but to the best of 
my knowledge the only other supporter it has met with is 
Blanc, whose name however is a weighty one. 1 But now, 
surely, we must feel the absolute impossibility of Dante’s 
writing to the Conti Guidi, in this manner, of their uncle, 
at the very time when he was assigning their place in Hell 
to him and two of his brothers (xxx. 77) as false coiners; 
whereas when we reflect how*- ill these Counts realised 
Dante’s hopes, what double-dealing they showed, in spite 
of all their hypocritical professions towards Dante’s hero, 
Henry vn., in 1311 and 1312, and how they were some¬ 
times openly at enmity with him, we can understand 
how the poet, writing about the year tjt4, might wield 

1 It k nuw very widely accepted. Ko, 
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his lash against the man whom he had so lately belauded. 
And to these grounds for assigning the completion of the 
Inferno to as late a date as 1314, yet another may be added 
which I had formerly failed to note. How could Dante 
speak with such hatred of Clement v. (xix. 82), at the 
time when there was still a good understanding between 
this Pope, who was in fact regarded as a Ghibelline, and 
the poet’s party, especially the Emperor himself ? It would 
have been impossible for Dante to write of the visible head 
of the Church in such terms if the relations were still 
existing which underlie the letter to the Princes of Italy, 
now before us in the original. Therein he says, speaking 
of the Emperor, at the close of 1310, c On whom Clement, 
now the successor of Peter, throws the light of the 
Apostolic blessing.’ 

The third letter, to the Marquis Maroello Malaspina, 
cannot have been written much later than the second. 
The poet speaks of Malaspina as his master, and himself 
as the latter’s bondman. . Quite independently of the rest 
of the contents, it is of the greatest interest to find Dante 
writing in such a fashion to Maroello Malaspina. At the 
beginning of the fourteenth century there were several 
like-named members of the Malaspina family ; but from 
all we know of the circumstances of their lives, it seems 
hardly questionable that the one here addressed was the 
most renowned of them all, namely, the Marchese di 
Giovagallo, son of Manfredi Lancia, grandson of Currado 
l’Antico ( Purg . viii. 119), and husband of Alagia de’ 
Fieschi {Purg. xix. 142). Now, according to Boccaccio 
{Life of Dante and Commentary to the Inferno ), Benvenuto 
da Imola, and Filippo Villani, Dante took refuge with this 
Maroello at a comparatively early stage of his exile, and it 
was there that he received from friends who had remained 
behind in Florence the first few cantos of the Divine 
Comedy , which he had begun in that city but had himself 
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almost forgotten since. This would be about 1307. It was 
Maroello, according to this account, who prevailed upon 
his guest to continue the work he had begun ; and the poet 
in gratitude dedicated the Purgatork to him. Now we 
have a treaty of peace between the Bishop of Luna and 
several of the Malaspini, dated October 6th, 11306, in 
which Dante is the representative of Franccsehino of 
Mulazzo, son of one of our Marcello's uncles, ami Maro 
ello and Corradino of Villafranca, grandsons of his other 
uncle. This shows that Dante was even then living in 
the valley of the Magra, and a friend of the family of 
Malaspina. A passage of the Purgutarh (viii. 1 3 p) hears 
further witness to the existence of intimate relations 
between Dante and the family at about that time. But 
it has been justly observed that we cannot possibly think 
of Count Marcello of Giovagallo as Dante's host in 1 f 7, 
for he had been for years at the head of the party opposed 
to the poet, and had dealt a crushing blow to the Bianehi at 
Serravalle in 1302 (//;/'. xxiv. 14H). It was he too who 
won Pistoja, the last Ghibelline city in Tuscany, after 
a memorable siege in which the inhabitants were reduced 
to the direst straits from starvation. He eomjurrrd it 
for Florence and Lucca, and subsequently governed it as 
Capita no del Popolo in the name of the latter republic until 
the spring of 1307. Under these circumstances it could 
hardly have been Marcello to whose protection Dame 
commended himself at this season. But things changed 
during the next year or two. For one thing, Cclestine v.\ 
apparent attitude of mediator had brought the parties 
nearer together; for another, Dante had lost all hope of 
the triumph of the Ghibellines; and finally there had been 
serious misunderstandings between Marcello and the (omits 
of Florence in 1308, All this would make it less surprF- 
ing to find the poet, who was already on terms of friend¬ 
ship with the family, in a more intimate connection with 
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their head in the year 1309 or 1310, in spite of previous 
hostility, especially as about a year later we find the same 
Maroello highly honoured by Henry himself and sent to 
Brescia as Imperial Vicar. In similar fashion Dante’s last 
resort was the house of another Guelf, Guido Novello of 
Polenta. 

Now the newly-discovered letter almost startles us by 
its revelation that this possibility of Dante’s having found 
a refuge with Maroello Malaspina shortly before Henry’s 
expedition to Rome turns out to be a fact. So the reports of 
the early biographers are not pure inventions, and the modern 
writers who have held that Dante was only entertained by 
Franceschino Malaspina of Mulazzo are shown to have been 
mistaken. Even the story of the cantos of the Commedia 
discovered and sent after the poet may be true in sub¬ 
stance, although distorted. Perhaps the papers contained 
the canzoni subsequently expounded in the Convivio. 
Maybe Dino Frescobaldi, whom Boccaccio mentions, sent 
them to Franceschino, who was at that time Dante’s host, 
and whom the saga afterwards confused with the more 
celebrated Maroello. It is even possible that this event 
really gave the impulse to the elaboration of the Convivio . 
Scolari and Fraticelli (Opere minori di Dante , Florence, 1862, 
iii. pp. 24 sq.) have indeed lately maintained that the second 
and fourth parts of this work were written in 1297, t ^ ie 
first and third in 1314; but the untrustworthy nature of 
their conclusions may be judged by the circumstance that 
their main argument assumes that Gherardo da Camino 
(who is mentioned in the fourth book as now dead) did 
not survive the end of the thirteenth century, whereas as 
a matter of fact he died on March 26th, 1307 [compare 
above, p. 92]. 

But let not this confirmation of the tradition of Dante’s 
relations to Maroello lead any one to accept the story of 
the dedication of the Purgatorio , or the string of inventions 
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contained in the forged letter of the monk Hilarius, which 
no competent judge should allow himself to regard as 
genuine. Maroello’s wife, Alagia, appears as a widow as 
early as 13155 and the Purgatorio cannot have been com¬ 
pleted before 1318 or 1319. 1 

The letter is comparatively short, but its contents are 
almost more startling than its superscription. The writer 
tells of his return to the sources of the Arno—perhaps 
to Count Guido Salvatico, second cousin of Alessandro 
mentioned above—and how he often turns longing eyes 
back on Maroello’s court, which he has just left, and 
where his insusceptibility to female charms had not in¬ 
frequently been a subject of wonder. But now, he con¬ 
tinues, he has seen a lady, the love of whom has so 
irresistibly overcome him that it has thrust all other 
thoughts from his breast, and completely transformed him. 
A canzone further expressing his emotion seems to have 
accompanied the letter, and we can have no hesitation in 
identifying it with the one beginning c Amor dacche convien 
pur cKio mi doglia 5 (the tenth in Kannegiesser’s and my 
edition), for the matter of the poem is in striking harmony 
with this prose picture. Dionisi, therefore, had almost 
exactly hit the mark with respect to this canzone in dating 
it about 1311. 2 

But the most remarkable, as well as the longest of the 
letters (not counting the address to the Princes of Italy, 
of which we already had a translation), is the fourth. It is 
dated from the confines of Tuscany, at the sources of the 
Arno, March 31st, 131I5 about the date therefore of 
Henry vri.’s march upon Cremona and Brescia. It bears 

1 See above, p. 4 6, note 2.— 1869. [The credit of Frate Ilario’s 
letter does not seem likely to be re-established. But since Hauvette 
has shown (Mel. d'Arch. et d'Hist., 1894, xiv. 87 sq.) that the ms. in 
which it appears is an autograph of Boccaccio’s, the whole case requires 
at least restatement.—E d.] 

2 Cf. above, p. 94 and Dante's lyr. Gedichte , ii. 234-239.—1869. 
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the superscription i D. Al ., the Florentine, exiled counter to 
his deserts, to the most wicked Florentines within, 5 and is 
by no means to be confused with the lost letter written a 
few years before in the tone of a suppliant, of which 
Leonardo Bruni has preserved the beginning. This letter 
of ours, however, must also have been known to Bruni, for 
it can only be in reference to it that he says : 

‘ Now while he was thus hoping for a return by way of 
pardon, the election of Henry of Luxemburg as Emperor took 
place ; and first his election and then his expedition threw all 
Italy into a fever of expectation. Whereon Dante could not 
hold his purpose of awaiting grace, but, exalting himself with 
disdainful mind, began to revile them who were in possession of 
the city, calling them infamous and evil, and threatening them 
with the punishment they deserved at the hands of the Emperor, 
from which, he said, it was evident that they could have no 
escaped 

After a short introduction, in which the poet seeks to 
demonstrate by history and by revelation the necessity of 
the universal dominion of Rome, now inherited by the 
German Empire, and speaks of the Pope and the Princes of 
the Church with less respect than he had shown only a 
year previously, he continues : 

‘But you, who transgress law divine and human, whom the 
dire greed of cupidity hath found ready to be drawn into every 
crime, doth not the dread of the second death pursue you ? 
Since ye first and alone, rejecting the yoke of liberty, have 
murmured against the glory of the Roman Prince, the king of 
the world and the minister of God, and on the plea of prescrip¬ 
tive right have refused the duty of submission which ye owed, 
and have rather risen up in the insanity of rebellion ! J 

Further on his reproach of his opponents for an inference 
that might be drawn from their principles proves at any 
rate, whatever else we may think of it, how far he was from 
desiring in any way to injure the unity of the Church. 

* Wherefore, then, stirring up so vain a thought as this, do 
ye, a second race of Babylonians, desert the pious Empire, and 
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seek to establish new kingdoms, making the civic life ot 
Florence one and that of Rome another? Wherefore should 
not the like envy attack the Apostolic monarchy, that if Delia 
[the Empire] be reduplicated in heaven, Delius [the Papacy] 
should be reduplicated in like fashion ? ’ 

The poet’s charge that the Florentines have not shrunk 
from giving voice to their disobedience in a resolution of 
their own council would seem to refer to the defiant 
answer to the royal intercession in the Arezzo incident, 
July 1310 (Villani, viii. 120; Barthold, Der Romerzug 
Konig Heinrichs , 1830, i. 380). He then continues : 

c But if your insolent arrogance hath so bereft you of the dew 
of the Most High (even as the mountains of Gilboa) that it be 
no terror to have resisted the counsels of the Eternal senate, nor 
a terror that ye are not terrified, surely that base terror, human to 
wit and mundane, cannot be lacking when the inevitable ship¬ 
wreck of your proudly exalted blood and your right lamentable 
rapine hastens on ! Or do ye trust in any defence, girt by your 
contemptible vallum ? Oh harmonious in ill, oh blinded by 
wondrous greed, what shall it avail to have girt you with a 
vallum, and to have fortified you with outworks and battlements 
when, terrible in gold, that eagle shall swoop down on you who, 
soaring now over the Pyrenees, now over Caucasus, now over 
Atlas, ever strengthened by the breathing of the soldiery of 
heaven, looked down of old upon vast oceans in his flight ? Oh 
most wretched of men! How shall it be with you, when ye 
stand dumb in the presence of him who shall tame the insane 
Hesperia? The hope which ye cherish in vain, and against all 
virtuous use, shall not be furthered by this your resistance ; but 
rather shall such an obstacle make the advent of the just king 
flame up the more; and mercy, who ever accompanieth his army, 
shall fly away indignant; and where ye think to see the corridor 
of false liberty, there shall ye fall into the dungeons of slavery 
indeed. For we are to believe that by a wondrous judgment of 
God it doth sometimes come to pass that where the impious 
man thinketh to escape the punishment he doth deserve, he is 
hurled therein the more grievously; and he who hath fought, 
knowing and willing it, against the divine will, must needs 
wrestle therewith when he knoweth and willeth it not. 

‘The fortifications which ye reared not in prudence against 
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necessity, but changed at random and for wantonness, which gird 
no Pergama risen once again—these ye shall mournfully gaze upon 
as they fall in ruins before the battering-ram, and are burnt with 
fire. Ye shall see that populace which now doth rage hither 
and thither, for and against, then of one mind clamouring dire 
threats against you, for they may not be hungry and timid at 
one time. Ye shall look upon the grievous sight of your 
temples, thronged with the daily concourse of matrons, given up 
to the spoiler; and of your wondering and unknowing little 
ones, destined to expiate the sins of their sires. And—if my 
presaging mind be not deceived, as it announceth that which it 
hath learned from truth-telling signs, and arguments that may 
not be gainsaid—your city, worn out with long-drawn sufferings, 
shall be given at last into the hands of the aliens, the greatest 
part of you scattered in death and captivity, while the few that 
are left to endure their exile shall look on and weep. And, 
briefly to sum up all, what sufferings that glorious city of 
Saguntum bore in faithfulness, for liberty, those same must ye 
of force endure shamefully, in perfidy, for slavery/ 

The Florentines, continues the poet, are not to look for 
the unexpected good fortune of the men of Parma when 
they surprised Vittoria, the military headquarters of 
Frederick 11., but rather let them remember the judg¬ 
ment which fell upon the unhappy Milan at the hands of 
Barbarossa. 

* Nor in your blindness do ye perceive the lust that hath sway 
over you, lulling you with poisonous whisper, holding you back 
with scourging threats, making you captive to the law of sin, and 
forbidding you to obey the sacred laws that copy the image of 
natural justice; the observance whereof, if it be joyous, if it be 
free, not only is proved to be no slavery, but to him who looketh 
in clearness is seen itself to be supreme liberty. For what else is 
liberty save the free course of the will to act, which the laws 
make easy for those who submit to them ? Since then they 
alone are free who of their own will obey the law, what are ye 
to think of yourselves who, whilst ye make parade of the love of 
liberty, conspire against the universal laws, and against the 
Prince of the laws ? 

c Oh most wretched offspring of Fiesole! Oh Punic barbarism 
once again ! Do the things that I have touched on strike too 
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little terror into you? Nay, I believe that, for all the hope ye 
simulate in countenance and lying word, ye tremble in your 
waking hours and ever start from your slumbers shuddering at 
the omens that have crept into your dreams, or remembering the 
counsels of the day-time.’ 

In conclusion Dante warns his hostile fellow-citizens 
that the time for repentance is past, and the Emperor, 
once so gracious, has now naught but punishment in store 
for them. 

It was only twenty-nine months later that the bier at 
Buonconvento gave the mournful answer to the poet’s 
threats ! 

The three last and shortest letters are not written in 
Dante’s name, but in that of the Countess G. (the ms. 
only gives the initial) of Battifolle to the Empress 
Margaretha of Brabant, wife of Henry vn. The last, and 
evidently latest, is dated from Poppi, in the upper valley 
of the Arno, May 18th, 1311. The first may have been 
written in the summer of 1310, when Henry was sending 
his agents to various parts of Italy to win over the estranged 
and to encourage the well-disposed. The substance of 
the letter is confined to ardent expressions of gratitude 
for the extreme graciousness with which the Empress has 
imparted news of her own and her royal husband’s doings. 
The second speaks enthusiastically of the sympathetic 
rejoicing of the writer over the happy course of affairs of 
which the Empress has informed her (perhaps the events in 
Asti, November, 1310), and finally the third contains 
further assurances of the writer’s rejoicing in the progress 
of events, and of her continued attachment, ending with 
short accounts of the health and circumstances of the writer, 
her husband, and her children, in reply to the Empress’s 
express inquiries. 

Thus we see Margaretha, the loyal companion of the 
Emperor in the dangers and toils of his expedition, already 
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beginning to exert herself in her husband’s cause from 
afar, and by a gracious word in season striving to win him 
support even among the Guelf nobility. The writer of the 
letter subscribes herself Countess Palatine of Tuscany, a 
title assumed by all the Conti Guidi of the different 
lines. Most likely she is the wife of Guido, and 
mother therefore of the Federigo Novello mentioned in 
Purg. vi. 17. But it seems probable that Dante actually 
composed the letters, from several words and turns which 
frequently recur in his Latin works, and from the circum¬ 
stance that it was just at this time, as we have already 
pointed out, that he was with the Conti Guidi in the upper 
valley of the Arno. This however is no reason whatever 
for assuming, with Troya, that Dante was once held 
prisoner in the Castle of Porciano. 



IX.—GEMMA DONATI 

\Dante-Forschungen^ vol. ii. pp. 48-86 (1879).] 

I. THE ORIGIN OF THIS ESSAY 

In the first issue of the Rivista interna%ionale y Britannica , 
etc .5 I published a short article entitled c A Question 
as to Gemma Donati.’ My illustrious friend Dr. 
Scartazzini, whose signal services to the study of Dante 
need no testimonial from me, was moved to contribute 
an answer characterised by a courtesy too often absent 
in literary discussions. I replied, and my learned opponent 
maintained his opinion in a second article. I gladly 
recognise the force of many of the arguments he brought 
to bear upon my doubts, but I cannot consider myself 
vanquished, and I have thought well to gather together 
in the following pages the arguments urged on either side, 
sometimes repeating word for word what I wrote in the 
articles in question, sometimes explaining and recasting 
them, or omitting what I now feel to be of less im¬ 
portance. 


11. Boccaccio’s life of dante 

Every one knows that Boccaccio, in his Life of Dante, 
speaks with but scant favour of the poet’s wife, and that 
Giannozzo Manetti gives her a still worse character. The 
supreme reverence which we all feel for our great hero, and 
which we would so gladly extend to everything pertaining 
to him, has induced the greater number of the biographers 
of our poet, at any rate in modern times, to discredit 

Boccaccio’s record. They stigmatise him as a mere gossip, 
222 
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who, in Leonardo Bruni Aretino’s words, c drops the weighty 
and substantial parts of Dante’s life, passing them over in 
silence, 5 while he taxes his invention to devise stories fit 
for a c place in those ten amorous Days wherein enamoured 
ladies and gallant youths recounted the hundred tales. 5 

This severe judgment, repeated by innumerable sub¬ 
sequent writers, has been justly challenged by Baldelli, 
Gamba, and not a few more, amongst whom I need only 
mention that most accurate scholar Paur, and Boccaccio’s 
latest biographer, Marco Landau. 

III. TWO CLASSES OF STATEMENT IN BOCCACCIO 

If I am not mistaken, we must distinguish between two 
elements, of widely diverse character, in the biography in 
question. On the one side there are the long ramblings, 
or the passionate discourses, in which Messer Giovanni 
delights to display his eloquence. And to these we may 
add the miraculous inventions and prophetic dreams. On 
the other side stand positive facts related on the faith of 
persons in a position to know the truth. We may quite 
well refuse to assign any importance whatever to the 
mythical tales, and at the same time place perfect con¬ 
fidence in the facts. As Gamba well observes : c Readers 
whose taste is repelled by the style of the early writings 
cannot reconcile themselves to the constant apostrophes 
and exclamations, or the perpetual digressions that draw 
them away from the subject-matter. But books must be 
read with a mind always conscious of the age in which 
they were written. 5 And it was quite in harmony with 
the taste of Boccaccio’s time to clothe known historical 
facts in miraculous garb. Even Livy, ‘who errs not, 5 
tells us of many events which, since the day of Giambatista 
Vico, have ceased to be believed as facts, and yet we have 
perfect confidence in his account of the second Punic War. 
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Giov. Villani tells of King Attalante, of Dardanus, and 
the three Priams, as though he had been personally ac¬ 
quainted with them ; but while we have no hesitation in 
setting down these stories as mediaeval fables we accept as 
perfectly authentic all that the same writer tells us of 
Giano della Bella and the ordinances of Justice, of Charles 
of Valois, or of Walter, Duke of Athens. 

iv. boccaccio’s chronological mistakes 

Very similar considerations apply to the dates which we 
find in Boccaccio’s work. If the day of the Elevation of 
the Holy Cross, a.d. 1321, is specified as the date of the 
poet’s death at Ravenna, we do not hesitate to accept it 
without reservation, for we know that thirty years later the 
author passed some time at Ravenna, and was in communi¬ 
cation with several persons who had been closely united to 
Dante by ties of blood or friendship. Moreover, he had 
the opportunity of verifying the date by inspecting the 
sepulchral stone. But if Boccaccio declares that the 
Monarchia was composed by Dante ‘ on the coming of the 
Emperor Henry vii.,’ and that the composition of the little 
book De Vulgari Eloquentia was begun by the author hard 
upon his death, and was thereby interrupted, we shall at 
once ask how the biographer can have obtained this infor¬ 
mation. Precise dates, giving the year and day of com¬ 
position, are not customary in manuscripts \ and though 
we cannot actually say that it is impossible that Dante may 
have told his daughter Beatrice or Pier Giardino when and 
why he set himself to write these works, yet such con¬ 
fidences seem far from characteristic of Allighieri. It will 
therefore be natural to conclude that when Boccaccio 
assigned these dates, he was reduced, just as we are, to 
conjectures founded on internal evidence. It is true that 
he positively affirms i nella venuta di Arrigo vii. . . . fece 
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uno libro . . . il cui titolo c MonarchniJ < gin vicino alia 
sua morte compose uno libretto . , . il quale egli intitolo 
Dr Futgari EkquentiaJ and not 1 Henry vn.’s expedition 
is supposed to have given Dame the impulse to compose 
his three books dr Monarch] a ^ etc. But do not we, in 
this hypercritical age, still say, 4 Virgil composed his second 
Eclogue in 45 n.t. or a little earlier,’ although this date, which 
we give as a positive fact, is merely founded upon certain 
combinations based on the events alluded to in the poem ? 
Now suppose fresh critical researches should induce the 
learned world to change the date, would it not be quite 
unfair to refuse all credence to our statement of facts 
within our knowledge, because, following the general 
belief, we had spoken of the date positively ? Eor instance, 
it would Ik* most unjust to denounce as unworthy of con¬ 
fidence a historian who, some twenty years ago, should 
have referred to an event vouched for by the supposed 
Rieurdauo Malespini as indubitable history. 

V. FICTIONS AS ADORN Ml* NT OF FACTS 

One more reservation must he made as to Boccaccio’s 
veracity. A fact which he relates may be perfectly true 
in substance, but those who told it him may have already 
embellished it, or he himself, yielding to his story-telling 
habit, may have consciously adorned it. Not unfrequently 
we find this nucleus of fact swathed, as it were, in 
wrappings widt h quite frankly proclaim themselves to be 
fictitious. 

VI. THE RECOVERY OF THE FIRST SEVEN CANTOS 
OF THE DIVINE COM ED V 

For example we need not hesitate to accept as genuine 
the fact related by Boccaccio twice over, 1 that either 

1 In bin Vita Jt fhwtr, Milatirsis nUtimt, and his Commentary 

*<ft Inf, \ut, 1 , iu v<4, is. pp* t jty - u /* *4 the name edition. 
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Andrea di Leon Poggi,$on of Dante’s sister, or Ditto Fermi, 
while searching in the exiled poet’s desks to discover certain 
documents in support of Gemma’s claims with regard to 
her dowry, discovered some poems which Dante had 
written before he was exiled. Nor have we any reason to 
doubt that Dino Fresco bald i, to whom Andrea showed the 
papers, marvelling < both at the beautiful ami polished and 
ornate style of speech, and at the depth of meaning winch he 
seemed to see hidden under the fair crust,’ despatched them 
to the Marchese Maruello Malaspina, in whose house the 
author was staying at the time. And ft is not at all unlikely 
that the latter, rejoicing in the rediscovery of the works 
which he had supposed to be lost, occupied himself with them 
afresh in one way or another. Hut we have good reason 
for not believing that the poems contained in these papers 
were really the first seven cantos in the lnt'trn\ am! fur re¬ 
jecting the hypothesis that the record of this tact is to he 
found in the poet’s note at the beginning of the eighth 
canto, * I say, continuing,’ etc. 

If, as we may suppose, the poems discovered in the desk 
were some, or all, of the Cam/oni which Dante had de¬ 
termined to annotate, then we can perfectly well under™ 
stand that, after the Cottmly was published and had 
secured such an enormous reputation, any (trrstm who had 
had a hand in discovering these papers might forget, after 
the lapse of years, whether what he had read was Trr/a 
Rima or Canzoni, and might endeavour to get some emht 
for the completion of the Divine Form, And m truth 
Andrea Poggi and Dino Fermi claimed the same identical 
share in the discovery ; and Messer Giovanni, not knowim* 
which to believe, concludes by saving, 4 Now how tin * thing 
happened or may have happened I leave to the judgment 
of my readers. Let each one believe what tie thinks true 
or most likely.’ 

For the rest it must be admitted that in tlm matter 
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Boccaccio is far from showing the want of critical acumen so 
often attributed to him ; for after telling us in the Com¬ 
mentary all that Andrea Poggi on the one side and Dino 
Perini on the other had related to him, he produces an 
excellent argument for believing that the first cantos of 
the Inferno can mt have been composed before the exile of 
the poet, and discovered again in t $07 or thereabouts. 

VII, Till':, t* AST THIRTEEN CANTOS 

Another example is furnished by the story of the con¬ 
cluding cantos of the Paradis, If the Purgainrh cannot 
have been published earlier than the end of 1^18 or the 
beginning of I j10 1 we may well believe that the two 
years, or little more, of the poet’s life which still remained, 
must have been devoted almost entirely to the accomplish¬ 
ment of the last and must arduous part of his work. Nor 
do l see any reason for refusing credence to the story of 
the thirteen cantos sought in vain for eight months, and at 
last discovered beneath a mat nailed to the wall of the 
poet\ chamber. As Boccaccio assures us a the story was 
fold him bv a worthy man of Ravenna, whose name was 
Piero (liardino, * long time a disciple of Dante's.’ But; he 
adds miraculous circumstances which we do not hesitate to 
pronounce fabulous. One night, hard upon morning, his 
father's shade appealed to Jacopo, Dante’s son, and showed 
him in a dream where the concluding cantos of the work 
were concealed. Pier (liardmo, to whom Jacopo came to 
fell his dream, went with him that very night before break 
of day to the house in which Dame had lived till the time 
of his death, and found the mat as indicated in the dream, 
though no one had noticed it before, and there at once 
they discovered tire papers behind it, already moulded by 
the damp, and all but rotting. 

1 Srr Ivvuy XU. ill this volume. 
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Here, too, it is more than doubtful whether Boccaccio 
invented this dream. He tells it indeed ; but it is on the 
authority of Giardino and of the poet’s own son. I know 
not whether Pier Giardino was still living when Boccaccio 
composed this biography (that is to say, according to the 
Conte Baldelli, 1 in 1351, but perhaps more probably in 
1354 2 ), but we know that Jacopo did not die much before 
1360, and therefore he would have had plenty of time to 
disclaim a story wrongly foisted upon him. Let us note, 
moreover, that dreams and visions were quite utter the 
fashion of the age. As many as seven visions are recorded 
in our poet’s Vita Nuovd. I here are three in the Purga* 
torio . The Paradise relates the dream of St. Dominic’s 
mother as a historical fact, and the author himself calls the 
sacred poem a vision. 8 

VTH. DID BOCCACCIO INTKNl) THK 4 VITA ‘ VO R 
HISTORY OR ROMANCE ? 

After indicating the many portions of the Pita Ji limit 
which can make no pretension to historical truth, let us ask 
whether Boccaccio took the rett of historian in the re¬ 
mainder of his work ; and if he did whether he was in a 
position to give us authentic details. 

Scartazzini 4 does not hesitate to answer the question in 
the negative. It was not Boccaccio’s purpose, hr says, 
to ascertain historical truth, or, in other words, to wutr 
Allighieri’s history. He then continues : c 1 have said, and 
I repeat, that Boccaccio wrote a poem or romance, which¬ 
ever you like, and not a history.’ In proof of this hr 
adduces a blunder as to the date of Pope Urban iv.\ death, 

1 Vita di Gifrv. flmrmii, mi. 378, 379, 

* Marc. Landau, Guru. (hi aum f utn Ltbtn und it tut IVtrh* (MmU#. 
1877), p. 180. 

3 Par, xv it. i Hiviita intrrtuvuumth^ p, x 7 . 
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.iml certain inaccuracies or mistakes relating to the events 
of Dante's life or relative to his works. 

IX. Tilt'; tiimiKM.XNK FANATICISM ATTRIBUTED 
TO DANTE 

As the most marked examples of these mistakes the 
learned author quotes the following passage : 1 c In Romagna 
it is matter of greatest notoriety that any feeble woman or 
little child who had but spoken in condemnation of the 
Ghibellme faction would have stirred him to such madness 
as to move him to hurl stones at such had they not held 
their peace ; ami with such passion he lived even until his 
death; 

!,ct u;» note, however, that in this passage Boccaccio 
dues not profess to report a tact that had actually occurred, 
but simply repeats a popular opinion concerning Dante, to 
wit that he was so hot a Ghibelline that he would have 
been capable of hutling stones, etc. Now w*e can easily 
understand that in a thoroughly Gucif city, such as 
Ravenna at that time was, Dante might have been con¬ 
sidered a fanatical Gluhcllittc. He was considered so when 
he lived, ami the reputation lias lasted to our own day. If 
an examination of his wot ks now convinces us that, in spite of 
all the Gucif hatred which he had to endure, Dante was far 
removed from any (rluhrlline fanaticism, this is no ground 
for denouncing, as a mmamrr the author who repeats the 
current judgment of the people of Romagna, which for 
that matter was quite in aieotd with the belief concerning 
Dante current in Florence itself, I hr like confusions and 
mors are not unknown even in our own time, in spite of 
all the printed books w hit h make the verification of facts, 
in the majority of instances, so easy a matter. Any one 
who made such mistakes in our day would incur the charge. 

x /'«#*# M Ihttitf , 0* 
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of inaccuracy, but no one would suppose that it was his 
deliberate intention to compose a romance and not an 
historical work. 

X. SOURCES OF THE ACCOUNTS GIVEN BY BOCCACCIO 

Let us now ask whether Boccaccio was in a position to 
ascertain the truth as to the events of Dame's life. 

No one would assert that laborious researches in the 
archives or the deciphering* of half-obliterated letters was 
at all in Boccaccio’s line. But thirty years after the poet's 
death tradition must still have preserved a number of 
anecdotes and facts concerning him. In the middle of the 
century the number of persons who had known him during 
his life, or had been in relations with his nearest relatives, 
must have been considerable. 

And in fact Boccaccio himself assures us 1 that he was 
acquainted with Andrea Poggi, * who was wonderfully like 
Dante in his features, and also in his stature ami person ; 
and stooped a little, as they say Dante did. He was a man 
of no learning, hut of good natural capacity, and was orderly 
and pleasing in his discourse and character.' He adds, that 
having formed Andrea's acquaintance he often heard him 
discourse of the character and ways of Dante, and it was 
a satisfaction to him to have preserved, in his memory, at 
least the greater part of what he said. 

Another acquaintance of Boccaccio's who was in a posi¬ 
tion to have full knowledge of the events of Dante's life 
was Ditto Perini, a Florentine citizen and 4 a man of 
intelligence, and, according to his own account, as intimate 
and friendly with Dante as could be.' - 

The third acquaintance of Dame's known to our hio« 
grapher was 1 that worthy Ravennesc whose name was Piero 
Giardino, long time a disciple of Dante V a 

1 Commentary cm hif. vim, vnl. ii,, p, x oy 
3 fi/ti, |>. r<).. 


3 I 5 4, 
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Besides these three, Boccaccio had access to a fourth 
source of information, which was perhaps the most important 
of them all. I mean Sister Beatrice, a nun of the Monastery 
of S. Stephano at Ravenna, to whom, in the name of the 
Company of Or" San Michele, Messer Giovanni conveyed 
a present of ten gold florins in 1350. 1 This second 
daughter of the poet, to whom he had given the name of 
the only woman he had ever really loved, had been with 
him during the last period of his life; and we may suppose 
that with her, the last member of his family who was 
near to him, he may have conversed without reserve as to 
the vicissitudes of his life. It is not a had idea of Bald el IPs a 
that this journey to Ravenna may have given Boccaccio 
the impulse to compile his Life of Dante; and to my 
dunking the tears and the reminiscences of the exile’s 
daughter would be more conducive to tins result than the 
inspection of hss tomb. 

We therefore know the names of four persons, relatives 
or fur ml * ot Dame’s, known and consulted by his bio¬ 
grapher ; and it is likely enough that there were many 
more not specially named by him, who supplied him with 
materials that deserve the utmost confidence* 

For alt these reasons I am far from sharing the severe 
judgment of Sc art a/ /ini am! not a few others, and am 
completely at one with Baldclli when he says ; 4 The work 
which preserves so many important details concerning 
Allighieri, in whit h he is depicted with the hand of a 
master, in winch he is so eloquently extolled hy ho great 
a contemporary, is a pus ions jewel of Italian literature, 
which confers no less glory on its author than on its 
subject, 1 :i 

1 dll, *VU#'#U Jrili -nu Jt pp, % i t % U. 

* RC .u/s 

3 |\ 1 ..»■ Ih \U 10* htitdau, ttir I .mu limp/apbo *»f fioce.tn so, 

w In I'm* jut lesiirut t|s"iuvr ; tlir iiudirU iriprif, o tu complete apacrmclU 
wait Hr ..is ■>, on p. iC * f ho earhra Imie.uphy ot Haute 
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XI. THE FIRST PASSAGE. DANTe\s MARRIAGE 
WITH GEMMA DON ATI 

Let us now examine the passages in which Boccaccio 
speaks of Gemma. When we look closely we Had that 
there are only two that are unquestionable, and one that 
may be fairly challenged. 

In the first passage, after speaking of Beatrice's death 
and of the despairing grief of the poet, his tears, and sighs, 
which nevertheless in progress of time 4 began in great part 
to go their way without return, 1 the author continues ; 1 

‘When his relatives saw that his tears were somewhat eased, 
and were aware that his hot sighs were giving •uiih* little respin* 
to his travailed bosom, they began once again to ply the forlorn 
one with the consolations 2 that had s<> long been hot him, 
and he, though up to that hour he had obstinate!) dosed Ids ran 
against them, now began not only to open them somewhat, but 
to listen gladly to what might be suit! with respect to ho com 
forcing; which thing his relatives perceiving, in hope not only to 
draw him altogether out of his sorrow-., but also to bring him into 

is the fairest monument that Boccaccio could have ranrd, whrthn «*» 
himself or to tlie poet he reverenced so highly, though many modern he. 
torians of literature would deny the work all mnif. It i ■* ton- rimtigh that 
Boccaccio entered upon no laborious investigations . . . ,0 t*« thr plus- 
in which Dante spent each day of Ids life. Hr did nut nor* page aftrj 
page, as many a modern pedant of a biographer might, on thr »jm- m«m 
of whether such and such an event of hi* hrn»\ hr** took pi,** r mi rhr 
eleventh or twelfth of a given mouth. But he has pamtrd Daufr tot 
us as he really was. With a firm hand he has so diawn him that we 
seem to see and to hear him. Not a touch is want me, that h*dp 

us to a knowledge of his character. Hr has comp/lrd hn biography 
from his recollections and from oral tradition, and h.n tea % mmTj* 
extracted it from Dante's works; hut if w«-compan- Datm- a he i.d\ 
himself to us in his works with Dante as hr mere, us aim..a .n a h.m-g 
man in Boccaccio’s biography, we see that not a f.«i» h r> wantm/, HV 
see before us the haughty statesman, emi rune, of hr. moth, m l v-.pidiy 
severe in his demands on himself and on uthrn, the dro.ut shr^h^tan, 
the ardent, worshipper of Beatrice, in a word, tin* port ot the tUi-ftt 
Comedy / 

1 PP. *4, »S* 

3 Others, mss., read (with the sdttk primrf'f \ J \ of 14^ r*>, *u* rm>t« 
sole the disconsolate one/ 
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gladness, look counsel together to purpose giving him a wife, in 
order that like as his !**st lady had been the cause of his sadness 
so might the newly gained one be of gladness. And having 
found a damsel who was meet for his condition, with such dis¬ 
course 41 they denned most stiasivc they opened their intent to 
him. And, mu to touch on each point in particular, after long 
conflict, and not without the lapse of a long space of time be¬ 
tween, their decourio brought the effect to pass and he was 
married.* 

And a page further on : 

* flu relative* and friends gave Dante a wife that his tears for 
Beatrice might have an end ; but 1 know not whether for this 
(though the lean paired a wav, or rather, perhaps, had already 
passed), the amorou * flame, departed ; yet 1 do not think it. 
But, mm granted that if were quenched, many fresh burdens, 
yet more grievous, might take it-, placed 1 


XU, MCUSh ICANN AC l . S J-; p A R AT ION B liTW £ K N 

lUSUANO AND WIFE 

After having dealt with great prolixity on all the un¬ 
plea van t rxpenem es whu It marriage might bring upon 
Dante, he end * the dneuuiNr with the following passage, 
which we have spoken uf ;n the second ; 

vAwurrdlv 1 do mu affirm that these thingichanced to Dame; 
for I do u«»t Lrnnv u ; though true if is, that whether such 
like thing** or ofiirfi wa ■ ih-.* * aune, when tmec he had parted 

I The |m*j sage »h « m *i m a neat h * out tat t«*d form m the other biography, 
aho affniuiird fo II*hi at mm, ndm h n n»md ttt a ntuude table uumbrr of 
Civ*,,, and iOi pi tilled by Muva m hit phmdid rditu m o) t hr (hvtttr HuMtJy 
(Milan, iS '*g t**la |id, p .*'i of rim volume | * I’o this th«»m [his 

amouri with I ’at nluf a .ml ihr Upon lady \ was ad» fed another, per 
haps at -h up , l.n whrn t hr amuging of |u > tran tor HratnerA death 
gave hn f t irnds '»i!Hr Ji*»|4s- , f»*t hr 5 ht»*, it at otter eamr info the heads 
*»l in’s ftinel-s slut it titey ^aar him a maiden ft* vuh*, die* who though 
dr pat ted f tout tin ■» wot Id, had 1-tt hi imii'r m hi* hrrast in perpetual 
mptutury, might hr wholly * aU out thrirftom And he being disposed 
fhrirto, they gave mUatU rflret lo tlint dr-agit. Therr may tie winr 
who will approve of thi s plan , and fhn breamr fltry do not reflret upon 
ctir danger thaf hri ttt *ptru« lung a temporal hfc by an eternal one/ 
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from her (who was given him as a consolation in his sufferings!) 
never would he go where she was, nor would he sutler her to 
come to where he was, albeit he was the hither of certain 
children by her/ 

There is less reserve in the expressions of the abbreviated 

life: 

‘. What shall I say if jealousy intervenes ? What if 
anger deepens at last into hatred ? I hasten over the nutter* 
for it will suffice for the wise if 1 only touch upon ir. Hut* 
whatever others may be (to return at last to the matter in 
hand), such at least was the one who had been given ft* Dante, 
that when once he was parted from her he never would return 
to where she was, nor would have her come where he was/ 

The authority we arc to assign to this compendium will 
be considered in a short article which may be regarded as 
supplementary to the present essay; for the rc%t, men these 
words do not accuse (Jemma of the disagreeable qualities 
before enumerated as customary in wives, but only sav that 
whatever the cause may have been, she was such that 
when Dante was separated from her hr exile or some other 
circumstance he never wished to meet her again. 

XIII. DEDUCTIONS FROM THESE TWO IWSSAUEX 
I. Dante s marriage mt a ln>i~mau h. 

For two things, then, we may say the biographer vouches. 
First, that it was not love but the counsel* of his relatives 
that led Allighieri to marry (Jemma; ami, secondly, that 
when once they were separated they never met again. 

I grant that a mariage elr ennvenutnr may turn out 
happily, or at any rate may be free from domestic alterca¬ 
tions; but there is certainly less prospect of this than in 
the case of a union between two persons already humid 
together by true love. And Dame’s marriage was a more 
risky matter than a similar union would have been in many 
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other caws, Urn lovr fur Beatrice, who 4 held the citadel 
til his imm! till fm Iasi breath/ was unexhausted, and this 
was an il! amnuv for his maniage ; fur such a love could 
scarcely fat! in course of time to cause increasing jealousy 
on the past of hi* wife. A still further danger to the 
harmony *4 the gait was the relation of his wife to the 
Donafi, who .food ,a t he head of the party opposed to 
Dante from the opening of the new century onwards. Let 
us ham to the woo!-, of Cesaie Hal ho, who fur that matter 
is one of Gemma's t iumpums* After speaking of the 
haughty manner u of Cuts** Datum and of his enmity to 
Messer Vim dc* Cruhi and Guido Cavalcanti, he goes 
on ; 1 

* Add ih indsenau »n whk h run *4 itself in a tiohlc heart at 
tie- sight • a -eiu.n-;-n, -v ii if it n not perfoiullv aliened by them, 
and we -.ha:' undmeaud that Dante’s marriage with Gemma 
I)■ .stau dt.w turn tntt* a Stortwfd nest of irritation and 

hmnbn, m win h b ismu nuv have had n n part, but which 
w.m!d tiv»r tend u» -ud-su her n» him. All this as a general pro- 
position 4pp-Mfs in sttr pra in ally * crtaind 

Let us add to Bulb i\ very just remarks, that as their 
family ini * rased. Gemma would naturally expect her hus¬ 
band to mm all his thoughts to the wise administration of 
the common stuck {rather scanty than otherwise), to turn 
it to thr best account, and, unless of an exceptionally 1 
exalted disposition, would surely he vexed with him for 
nrglrifim* ;di this amt giving himself up to frequenting 
4 the w Ii*h 4:» *d cite tehgions older* and the disputations of 
philosopher*/ unuposiug 4 mot at odes/ and sifting up all 
night long studying the works uf Aquinas and Albert us 
Magnus, 

That *mr porf*x resources wne in truth restricted we 
may see from authentic documents which, as far as I have 
noted, have not Siren taken info consideration by Dante’s 

1 Vtl*i J# f-hitiff t i, i'4J*. Jf, lira* the cud, 
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most recent biographers. One of these documents shows 
us that as early as April nth, 1293, brothers Dame 
and Francesco d’ Alaghiero Alaghieri borrowed from Andrea 
di Guido de’ Ricci 277J florins, full Florentine weight, equal 
to about 11,100 French francs. 1 On the 23rd December of 
the same year the same brothers Allighieri contracted another 
debt of 480 golden florins (that is to say, more than 
19,000 francs), from Giacomo Lotti de 1 Corbi/i, and from 
Pannochia Riccomanni. Another 90 florins (360 0 francs) 
Dante borrowed from his brother Francesco, on the 14th 
of March 1299 (Florentine style, equivalent to 1300 in the 
usual style). If we add the small debts of 50, 20, and 13 
florins, of which there is documentary evidence, contracted 
between 1297 and 1300, we reach a total of more than 
37,000 francs ; an immense sum for those times.” 

To release himself from debts of such an amount would 
surely have been a matter of the greatest difficulty if not 
impossibility to Dante, even had he not been exiled. We 
see from the will of Maria Donati, Gemma'* mother^ that 
in February 1314 ( — 1315) the 480 and the 9 1 florins had 
not yet been paid. Finally, the poet's sons cleared oft* the 
debt, or at least the greater part of it, in 13 $2 by the sale 
of their father’s villa of Camcrlata under hirsute. 1 

These debts would be all the more annoying to ( Jemma, 
because her own father, Manctto Donati, had gone bail for 
the heaviest of them. 

In all this we have not a word to say against (Jemma, 
but it must be confessed that the alliance was not a very 
propitious one. 

Scartay/zini urges that even if there had really been any 

1 The florins are reduced to francs alert thr ^-.dr by the 

Tuscan economists, ■ IVm/zi, Storm M rnmmmiu * Jr ham ton Js , 

1868, l 121 . 

2 Gargani, Mia emu di Dante, pp. ^ 4 ,, 

3 Ibid ,, |>p. 41, 42. 

4 PsiHHermi, Curmita stmM-urmMu hmrentmr, u, *3, th 
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want of affection between husband and wife. Gemma 
would not have spoken of it to Beatrice or to Andrea 
Poggi, nor the poet himself to Pier Giardino, for both of 
them would have been anxious to throw a veil over the 
fact, and therefore none of these persons would have been 
able to give the biographer authentic information about it. 
I answer that there was no need of any such information. 
All Florence knew that the marriage had been made by 
Dante’s relatives, and the Donati, when they saw that it 
turned out far from happily, would be sure to air their 
grievances against Dante, for whom they had little tender¬ 
ness, and throw all possible blame upon him. 

XIV. 2 . PERMANENT SEPARATION OF HUSBAND 
AND WIFE 

Let us now turn to the other fact, viz. that when once 
Dante had parted from Gemma he never wished again to 
go where she was, nor would suffer her to come where he 
was.—These words might imply that even before his exile 
he had separated from his wife, or, in other words, had sent 
her back to her relations, and this is how Manetti (follow¬ 
ing in the footsteps of Boccaccio, as usual, but exaggerating 
his statements) seems actually to have understood the 
passage. He says : 1 

‘ He had a wife of the illustrious family of the Donati whose 
name was Gemma. She was a great shrew, even as we read of 
Xantippe, the wife of the philosopher Socrates. And then . . . 
there was the added misery of his shrewish wife, who was so 
far from providing any comfort for his anguish that his greatest 
torment of all was that which she caused. He tried to bear 
with his wife’s intolerable ways at home for fear of being 
subject to the random insolence of women abroad, and for a 
long time he is said to have put up with her folly and perversity. 
But when at last he could no longer endure her intolerable 

1 In Galletti, Phil. Villani . . . et de Florentinorum literatura . , , 
synckroni script ores (Flor. 1847), 4-to, p. 73. 
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shamelessness, though he had had several children by her, he 
departed from her on such terms that henceforth he could 
hardly endure her presence, as though there had been an actual 
divorce between them.’ 

Rightly understood, however, Boccaccio’s words simply 
imply that after being exiled (during his embassy to Boniface 
vxn.) Dante never came back to Florence to visit his wife, 
nor consented to meet her elsewhere. Scartazv.ini answers 
that this is no wonder, since when exiled he could not 
have returned to his fatherland however much he had 
wished it. We might reply that the first condemnation of 
January 27th, 1302, at any rate, did not threaten the 
poet’s life or liberty, but merely imposed a fine upon him 
with the confiscation of his goods, 1 Even when exiled 
we may suppose that many a Florentine found means of 
secretly introducing himself into Florence for a few days. 
We may add that Vi Hard assures us* that the Donuti had 
possessions in the country near to those of the Cerehi, and 
no doubt the exile might have found his way to some of 
these more easily than to the city itself- But we will not 
insist upon this possibility, and will admit, with our friendly 
opponent, that Boccaccio’s assertion that when once Dante' 
had parted from his wife he never desired to come where 
she was, amounts to very little so far as the time of his 
exile is concerned. 

But the second half of the passage we have quoted is 
more significant, namely, that the poet would not have 
Gemma come where he was. These words, if l rightly 
judge, imply not only that the wife on her side would 
have desired to see her husband, but also that whenever 
there was a possibility of her doing so Dantes irrevocable 
determination hindered it. 

1 The second decree, however, condemning hint to hr burned to 
death if he fell into the power of the Republic, billowed in the March 
of the same year.—El). 

2 viii. 39. 
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Arc we to say thcn > with Cesurc But ho 1 and many others, 
that the fault was not on Gemma's side, but on the poet’s? 
In matrimonial quarrels it is seldom indeed that the fault all 
lies at the door of either one or the other. Both are almost 
always more or less to blame. If, then, we find Dante's 
affection for his wile so completely eliminated, we are 
justified in supposing that his heart had been alienated by 
no trifling faults ; and the more so when we reflect on 
our poet's constancy to his friends, and the warmth of his 
admiration fur those whom he regarded as his superiors, 
such as Virgil, Guido Uuimcclli, and others. 

Weighing every tiling, then, we conclude that though 
Boccaccio does not allege a single discreditable act against 
(Jemma, Ins statement permits us to suspect that she was 
not free ftom faults of which hr had no special knowledge, 
or which hr did not choose to enumerate, 

xv, is iioccAcetuN statement trustworthy ? 

If the poet was determined not to meet his wife again, 
the fact cannot have been concealed, Andrea Poggi, 
Boceaeciu\ friend, would have heard it spoken of at home. 
Nor indeed would Beatrice have come to support her 
father with her pi owner had she not known that her mother, 
with whom the lira duty lav, could not or would not 
undertake it. Hither of these two therefore, to say nothing 
of the popular tradition, would he in a position to inform 
Boccaccio of the fact. No doubt the cause of it would 
a ho have hern dt a imed in their presence, though, of 
course, with the reset ve demanded by their youth, ami by 
the delicate nature of" the subject. But the fact itself must 
necessarily have hern mentioned, and this not only in the 
early years of Dante’s exile but throughout its whole 
duration. 


1 (J[\ «/#,, i. t ap. Jt, near the beginning. 
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It seems to me therefore beside the mark to insist. v „ 
Scartazzini, 1 that when Dante was exiled Andrea 
could hardly have been born. And for the rest we 
every reason to doubt the truth of the assertion j * j 
We note from Boccaccio’s account, repeated almost 
for word in the Life and in the Commentary,* that < 

^t) 13 

five years or more’after Dante’s condemnation * 

Gemma caused a search to he made in certain desks wj j c 
she bad concealed on the occasion of the disasters in * 

' 4 , ££ ' 

with a view of finding certain instruments and wr{^ j < 
which she required to establish her rights/ No\v t | 
person to whom she intrusted the keys of the desk* 
the charge of the search was Andrea Poggi, who txx ^ M 
therefore have been a suitable person for such an offic^ ; 
1307 or 1308, and so must have seen the light consul^ ^ 
before 1302. 

This same fact as to her dowry further disproves 
tizzini’s :t conjecture that Gemma may have died so< 
after Dante’s exile, 4 in grief at the heavy misforttn* 
which lud fallen upon her husband ami her children.* ; 
as Boccaccio tell us, 4 she laboriously recovered some porti< 
of her husband’s possessions, by title of her dowry, ar H j < 
the proceeds t provided, meagrely enough, for herself ;lJ 
for her children,’ we must admit that she was still living 
any rate several years after 1308. But this is not " « 
Other notices prove that at least as late as 1314 she w 
still living. In the above-mentioned will of Madonna Mbtr 
widow of Manetto Donati, which was drawn up on t 
17th February 1314 (presumably in Florentine style, win 
would make it our 1315) we find the following legacy ; f 

* Item voluit, quod de bonis sub dem rt solvcnutr Dorn if* 
Gemmae, fdkte suae, uvori Dam is Alighrrii dr Fi»*remta> p 


1 Rimsta int£rmt%, } p, fiy. 3 Srr al*<vr t uu, *ie so- 

3 Op. at., p. 6$. ' * / i/o ( p, ,‘4, 

* Ourgant, np. at., p. 41, 
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mortem sui (?) test. (?) ccc florenorum parvorum, dummodo per 
dictum Dantem vel suos heredes praefati heredes Dominae 
Mariae extracti et absoluti fuerint ab omni obligatione in qua 
reperirent (reperirentur ?) obligati vel legati quacumque de causa 
pro ipso Dante cujuscumque (cuicumque?) personae seu personis. 
Et maxime de obligatione, qua (?) D. Manectus fecit tamquam 
fidejussor dicti Dantis, vel cum eo in solidum Pannocchiae et 
Jacobo de Corbizis de florenis cccclxxx auri, sive plus, sive 
minus. Et de obligatione xc flor. auri sive plus sive minus in 
quibus sunt obligati pro (?) Ubaldino pro dicto Dante, sive in 
solidum, sive fidejussorio nomine pro eo, et de obligatione xlvi. 
(floren.) auri sive plus sive minus, pro quibus sunt obligati dictus 
Dom. Manettus (vel heredes ejus) pro dicto Dante, sive cum eo 
in solidum, sive fidejussorio nomine cum eo .’ 1 

Instead of saying with Scartazzini, therefore, that Gemma 
may have died between 1302 and 1314, we may hold it for 
certain that in the early months of 1314 (or rather of 1315) 
she was still living. 2 

XVI. THE THIRD PASSAGE. JUDGMENT ON 
gemma’s CHARACTER 

There is yet another passage in the Fita di Dante which 
we have not considered, and which, at any rate at first sight, 
seems to bring most serious accusations against Madonna 
Gemma. After saying that when his friends had induced 
Dante to marry, c many fresh burdens yet more grievous 
might take the place of his amorous woes, 5 Boccaccio goes 
on : 3 

£ He who had been wont to keep vigil at his sacred studies, 
etc., must now, whensoever it pleased his new lady, . . . needs 

1 The purport of this document is that the legacy to Gemma of ccc 
florins is not to be paid if Maria’s estate (or rather her husband 
Manetto’s) is still liable to claims on account of Dante’s debts. See 
Appendix.—E d. 

2 Since the date of this essay Professor Bartoli has published a portion 
of a document of the date November 3, 1332, in which Gemma c his 
[Jacopo Alighieri’s] mother and the late Dante’s widow’ gives her 
consent to a sale.— Storia della Lit. It., v. 107, 108 (1884 .).—Ed. 

3 Vita, p. 16. 
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listen to female chatter . . . he who was wont, when weary of 
the vulgar herd, to withdraw into some solitary place and there 
consider in his speculations . . . must now not only leave these 
sweet contemplations as often as the whim seizes his new lady, but 
must submit to company that ill assorts with such like things. 
He that was wont to laugh . . . and sigh at his will as sweet or 
bitter emotions pierced him, now dares it not; far he must 
needs render an account to his lady, not only of greater allairs 
but of every little sigh, explaining what started it, whence it 
came, and whither it tended; for she takes gladness as evidence 
of love for another, and sadness of hatred for herself.* 1 

Let us observe in the first place that in all this list of 
sufferings which a bachelor is sure to encounter if lie 
determines to marry in somewhat advanced life, there is no 
mention [?] of dissoluteness or other vice in his wife, but only 
the claims which love itself may prompt in an affectionate 
wife, and of considerations which the domestic life will 
necessarily impose upon the husband if he has any decency. 
Let us add that the ways which struck Boccaccio as so 
intolerable are not attributed personally to (Jemma, but are 
supposed to be common to all the sex. Let us note in 
conclusion that throughout this passage the biographer 
does not use the imperfect or perfect tense, as he would 
have done if he had been referring to an actual occurrence, 
but the present tense, as indicating what was likely to 
happen. And finally, he expressly protests that he does 
not assert that they actually occurred in Dante’s case, for 
he does not know it. 

In the opening part of this long discourse against 
poets or scholars marrying, Boccaccio speaks in general 
terms; and if, after mentioning Dame, he goes on with 
‘he,’ it is easy to perceive that in his own mind this 4 he* 
cannot possibly refer to Dante personally, though gram¬ 
matically it might be taken so. It is most certain that in 

1 Only a few wraps of all this are preserved by the rpimmnrr, who 
runs them together with a paraphrase, however, and adds dcf.uh of 
which there h nut a trace in the original. 
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oc)2 or thereabouts Dante could not 4 whensoever he 
chose discourse with Emperors, with Kings, and with other 
most exalted princes.* The only Emperor with whom he 
ever conversed was Henry v» M and that could only have 
been on the occasion of his expedition to Rome, that is to 
say, in the earlier days of t jio. The only King, as far as 
we know, with whom Dante was acquainted was Carlo 
Marcello v a titular king at any race); and this friendship 
did not begin before tJttjj. We are forced therefore to 
suppose that this 4 he * must be meant impersonally of any 
one who has dedicated himself to the Muses and to study. 1 

We must therefore admit chat the inverted eulogy of 
Madonna Gemma which the calumnious Boccaccio is 
supposed to have forget!, is nowhere extant except in the 
fertile imagination of the misconceiving reader. Scar- 
ta/./mD contends 1 4 The current reports that (Jemma 
Donati was more intractable than Xantippe herself, and 
led Dante a miseiable and grievous life, have no other 
foundation than IfoccuectoX testimony. 1 But we must set 
over against this assertion the fact that in the whole of 
Boccaccio*-* Life there is mu a single word which can be 
fairly cued as direct testimony of the intractable charac¬ 
ter of Madonna Gemma, [Cf. Scatfa/.. Riv. lnt> p. 167). 

XVIt. 1 1 A N T !•: * X MMoVCfc CONCERN lN<i <JKMMA 

But it i% m'y different when we come to ask whether the 
suspicions aroused by the two facts recorded by Boccaccio 
(not decisive in themselves, but calculated to raise a doubt) 
find support in other indications unfavourable to Gemma, 

t {)|', Witfr *1 * lit|i»*i 4 't f»* *fir 'Mittal 411*1 grlirl.il r!l4l4t‘U‘t 

<U {{lur u i ni i il4f« »»l n uu4v.41l.vhb. Hilt it O udd tluf lir stluuM 
h.iVr taken tie* t.inuhr with rmprmn and (that in open, hv 

hyputhoin, m j»hil»n*»|»iirr» m ^rnnalj m tiin litrtal nrunr, tUtuutgr 
Hotcarry* »mly mratn that fhtr Undent tauifanor he* tmu company iu 
tin ftonkv- f\s* 

* AYen/a tnUt ■«*#*., j»p. *? 71. 
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Every one knows the verse wherein Ailighieri me 
his mother Bella with filial piety (Inf viii. 45). In a 
passage (Par* xiv. 64) the poet mentions among 
persons whom the blessed spirits desire to see agau 
mothers, their fathers, and the rest who were dear tc 
on earth, but neither here nor elsewhere in the \ 
is there the smallest hint of their desire to meet 
wives again. 1 

Cacciaguida announces to his descendant ( Par, x\ 
that the first arrow shot from the bow of exile wilt I 
he must c leave all things most dear'; and among* 
we are told his wife would take the first place* 
take. Yes, if Gemma and Dante had been united i 
love, but this is the very point that we have to provt 

Scar taw/initries to weaken this (?) argument, ba 
the passages from the Paradho quoted above, by showi 
it proves too much, because neither father, brothers, 
nor even children, are enumerated. Now as to fach 
seems to he an oversight cm Searta*//ini\ part, tor t 
expressly mentioned in verse 65. For the rest it 
hardly occur to the poet to draw up a table of relatic 

Cesare Baibo 3 admits that from Dante’s persistent 
concerning Gemma we might argue that his 
towards her was rather one of respect (?) than of ;tf 
but he infers that the fault was in Dante alone, am 
his wife. This would be sound enough if we km 
Gemma had always remained worthy of affectum 
eyes of her husband himself. But certain passages 
Comedy give grounds for doubting this. 

1 Note that tlu* spirits referred m in tfm pamenlat }*4s<ug< 
denizens of the Sun, that is to say, the great ductus and traehr 
Dante given even the ‘smallest him ‘ that thry warned to »n 
wives again' it would have hern equally sUfflmg t though tut 
reasons) whether he referred to Thomas Aquinas and Bum 
on the one hand or Solomon on the other.—Kn. 

2 Op. eit ,, j>, 6tj. 

2 Ubi sufira, and ii, rap, j(> t p, Vrh first afitiurt. 
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xvm. nino vlsconti's denunciation 

OF WOMEN 

In the eighth canto of the Purgatnrio^ Nino Visconti, 
judge of Gallura, who was hound by affectionate intimacy 
to our poet, conjures him on his return from his pilgrimage 
to tell his daughter Giovamm to pray that Ids time of 
punishment may he shortened. He turned to his daughter, 
and not to his widow, Beatrice da Kste, Giovanna’s mother, 
because scarcely four years after her husband's death she 
had married the Milanese Galea*///,o Visconti, some years 
her junior ; 

* I think m»t that her mother hives me any more, since she 
has changed her widow\ weeds* which, poor wretch, site shall 
yet have cause to long for. , . . Not so fair a funeral monu¬ 
ment shall the viper that lead* the Milanese afield make for her 
as would have dune (lallura's cot k.* 

But Mich inconstancy, he adds, is nor so much an in¬ 
dividual defect of Beatrice^ as a vice common to the sex: 

* By her it u raw to under land how long the flame of love 
endure* in woman if rye and touch frequently rekindle it not,* 

These verses, though a poetical fiction assigns them to 
the date of i {> % were actually written between 1313 and 
when Dante and (Jemma, therefore, had not seen 
each other for more than a dozen years, a long period, 
during which muffin eve nor touch could have rekindled 
conjugal love in her. If is impossible therefore that the 
application to his own wife can have been absent from 
the poet's mind, 

Tummaseo, the only Commentator as far as I have 
observed who has noted the venom which these verses 
hide h»i Gemma, observes at the end of the canto, t The 
tender words, u the white weeds which the poor wretch is 
destined yet to long for," justify Dante’s praise of his friend's 
u righteous and measured wrath ” (wrath over which the 
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poet’s own mind did not always keep the mastery) ; and 
prove to me that when he wrote his too hitter words against 
the woman in whom love endures not, he was not thinking 
of Gemma. Perhaps he was thinking of her when he wrote 
the last word that Pia utters to him’ [Ed. 1865]. 'Phis 
c last word ’ is found in the concluding verse of the fifth 
canto of the Pur gat or so : 4 Maremma unmade me, as he 
knows who espoused me, who had previously been wedded, 
with his gem [gemma) ’; but I confess that I cannot divine 
in what sense Dante could he thinking of CJemma when 
he wrote these verses telling of a husband who murdered 
his own wife. 

XIX. SCARTAZZINl’.S INTERPRETATION 

Scartazzini 1 will not admit that Dante’s words are 
directed to Gemma, and says that they are not in any sense 
applicable to her. And this is why : 4 It is true that 
Dante wrote the words about 1314, but he represented 
them as uttered in 1300 when he was living with his wife. 
Therefore in interpreting and applying them we must 
understand them as said in 1300, not 1314, or we shall go 
astray. But in 1300 eye and touch were there to rekindle 
the flame of love in Madonna Gemma, therefore these 
words are not applicable to her in any degree what¬ 
soever.’ 

It is true enough that the conditions of the fiction would 
have prevented Dante from answering Visconti : 4 Yes, my 
dear friend, you are perfectly justified in your invective 
against woman, for the very thing you mention has 
occurred to me.’ But that is not the point. Visconti 
uttered a general sentiment on the mutability of woman, 
or rather Dante, enlightened by his own experience of 
many a year, puts it into his mouth. 'There is certainly 

1 Ri'V. intermix,) j>* 69. 
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no lack of judgments on persons :unl things in the Comedy 
that hear evident marks of the influence of events later 
than 1300. 

Nor does any greater weight appear to me to belong to 
another argument urged by my opponent. c The idea 
that when Dante uttered general sentiments he had some 
special person, presumably one of his relatives, in view, 
leads to absurdities. For in that ease Visconti’s words 
would applv rather to Bella, his mother, than to Gemma, 
and would strike the former far more heavily than the 
latter.’ If, as is now supposed, Bella 1 was Allighiera 
Allighieri’s first wife, she must already have been triumph¬ 
antly rejoicing in her crown in the high Olympus, exempt 
from all human suspicious, for some decades by 1300. But 
even supposing that, after her husband’s death, Dante’s 
mother was still living as a widow in 1314, or somewhat 
later, her venerable age would have sufficed to shield her 
from the reptoaih of having broken faith with the cinders 
of Allighirnc 


xx. t'OUI'iSb I JO N ATI MOAKS OF DANTE AS A FEL¬ 
LOW CO i.i* It IT IN IUS OWN TRANSORESSIONS 

Let us pass on to another point. Farese Dunati, another 
trie ml of the poet’s, and also a relative of (Jemma’s, is being 
purged on the sixth cornice from the vice of gluttony. 
The old Commentators declare that 4 he was scabby in his 

t Lvnrmu, m Ihtrtte f d $» #< *,. Alfr. di Kcuiiutmf, in the 

7 ithrbu* ft Jr* lifttfu &r*i ihws* 1 fVtWA 4a//, it. nr 

» i hr will b-ii.lty »alr ilin puifiuti »if thr argument very 

•rii.iu .ly MU uh , Imt it uuv U* mtrroting to Uutr that 

Ei.im-r m, thr -urn o» I.aju, Mh^hiruC^ *0 unJ witr, was legally capable 
, it 4 a. Li (tY. was at baa rigjitmt years tilt!) by Drtrmbrr 

4 1*4, 1 Fl.i |*4 h.a-Mt aep-urutl) suit living»m May 16th. 1 

ILmfrS mitfiirt, Itrlla, must fhrtrlotr bavr died briotr t v;*j, Srr 
Si'hrt itlo, dL Mm (itif'if.-'ii Miht !U-rst *tpfaut Jt thiftU , t |»|». i8 p-s 
and tlw aufhotttst's tint* cited. Fa*. 
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face and covered with boils,’ and 4 much corrupted by the 
vice of gluttony/ and another, 4 As a self-indulgent man he 
took delight in good living,’ In a sonnet attributed to 
Dante 1 he is reproached with having swallowed all his 
property, so that he is now forced to steal other people's. 
And in the fragment of another 2 witli suffering from 
excessive indulgence in starlings’ breasts, and from the 
still worse effects of lambs’ tails. 8 

Here, on the sixth cornice, Forest*, perceiving that 
Dante’s body, unlike the shades of Purgatory, casts a 
shadow, and arguing that he must still he living in the 
first life, begs him to explain the wonder. The poet 
answers: ‘If thou call back to mind what thou wast with 
me, and what I was with thee, the present memory thereof 
will still be grievous.’ In my first article 4 I reproduced the 
meaning of the passage thus: 4 Dante confesses that he 
was guilty, during the first years of his married life, of 

1 Beginning with the line: * Him novel. Hgltuol tli non so cut * 
(Fraticelli, Cansdomre di Dante, Firenze, iHAt, p. zHs).- Before the 
citation of this sonnet in the Commcutaty of the dmmma was known, 
I myself, in common with many others, regarded it as apocryphal. In 
his Commentary on Purg, xxiii. 4K, Scurtaz/tfti remark*» with perfect 
justice that the citation 4 furnishes a weighty argument fur the 
authenticity of the sonnet.* He then adds; 4 We need n*«t flatter our 
selves that this will serve to bring the eminent emirs to reprntaner, and 
convince them that their critical principles are utterly erroneous. On 
the contrary, they will east about tor subterfuge*, and will defend their 
opinion in the teeth of the evidence of our Trecentist a, And their 
art will still he styled criticism, nor will admirers of thrit acumen and 
learning ever he wanting.* In that case I am happy to flunk that these 
lines may suffice to convince the illustrious Dantisf, that lie paid me too 
great a compliment in mentioning me in the first rank of ui/io fur 
excellence , in connection with this very sonnet. 

3 In the Comment® d' Ammrm Florentine edited by Fanfani, Pure. 
xxtii. p, ^79. 

3 Dr. Witte, citing the original, escapes the problem of translating 
the jargon in which these sonnets are written. I have followed (to the 
best of my power) the acute decipherment of Del Congo, Ihm C*mp*tx»i 
e la sua Cronka , 1879, vol. in pp. (n % aj. 4 Lon/a,' which I have trail* ■ 
bated 1 tail,* appears to include all the parts that are usually taken off 
the animal with the hide,- Ed. 4 Rivista mterna% n p. 7 
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such gluttony that after five years the memory of it still 
oppressed his conscience . 1 

I admit that most id* the Commentators who do not pass 
over the ttrzinn altogether* speak in general terms of a 
worldly and sinful life, of vanity and so forth, in which 
the two interlocutors had been involved. Some however 
understand the passage as I do. Let us take Biagioli 
first: 

4 The Commentators u tide ru rut 44 the vicious life we led 
together/* but I am tar from agreeing with them, since l cannot 
find a shadow of evidence in die surviving records of Dante that 
his life had ever been vU ium ; and it is a diabolical invention 
to say that it war*. Perhaps the two friends had sometimes 
indulged thru* .rives in feaive meetings, jovial supper-parties, 
and such like, wfmh, though surely venial matters, may well he 
the subject of Inner memory beyond the graved 

We may add the authority of Cc&trc Balbo ; 1 

4 In throe vei:»r*»(i*^ tty} the Commentator, find a hint of 
the jrnul and more or Iro chums life which the youthful 
Dante and Foo-s * had herd together in those years. No doubt 
this is the true meaning ; especially if we add Porcuc’s impeni¬ 
tence till hi* dead* for the an of gluttony, and all that vve shall 
gather »*> we go along * outyruing Dante,' 

fCatmeyir^ner ami Philalethes understand the passage in 
the saint wav. The latter notes ; 

4 It »eenn that Dame and Forme had indulged in the pleasures 
of the taNr together m their youth, and cannot now think of the 

hours m spent without repenting,' 

XXI. Si*ARTA/'/t N t*S tNTf,RPRKTATION 

In his note on /Wjy/tiry xxiii, t iH Scartaw/ini does not 
differ very much hum them authorities. He cites Balbo, 

1 ttfa Ji thirtu, t. M, p, ty$. 
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Berardinelli, 1 and Wegele 2 as supporting his own opinion, 
and goes on to say : 

4 Nor can we reduce all the disorders of Dante and Forese to 
a few festive suppers, as Biagioli does. ... It was no such small 
matter as that that was in question. It was a sinful life, for 
which Forese delayed his penitence till the hour of death, and 
consequently it was a sinful life which Dante continued until 
Virgil came to free him from it.’ 

In my learned opponent’s first article in answer to my 
‘question,’ 3 this ‘sinful life’ unexpectedly assumes a far 
more distinct character. 

‘The life,’ he says, ‘of which Dante confesses himself guilty, 
and from which Virgil rescued him, ... is identical with the 
darksome forest . . . which symbolises . . , the intellectual 
darkness of him who has strayed from the faith, finds himself in « 
volved in doubts, and wanders through the mazes of philosophical 
speculation. . . . Since Forese was Dante’s most intimate friend, 
it is natural enough that they should often have discoursed 
together of graver and more serious matters than wine shops and 
luncheon-bars; natural enough that Dante should have com¬ 
municated to his relative and friend the doubt > which his own 
mind harboured.’ 

It seems obvious to reply that, supposing Dante really 
had made Forese a confidant as to his inner struggles, the 
bon vivant was hardly the sort of man to answer him in a 
serious spirit. If Dante’s perplexities as to the eternity of 
matter had been met by Forese’s allusions to starlings’ 
breasts and lambs’ tails, this would scarcely constitute a life 

1 11 concetto Jclla I)tv. Comm. , p. ay. 4 The lift* in which Dante was 
associated fora time with Koivsc . . . must hr taken to haw hrrn un¬ 
disciplined and irregular. Thr port's answer . . . must refer to the 
youthful errors of their festive life, to which they hud mutually given 
each other the opportunity or the temptation, and of which they cannot 
now so much as think without repentance, . . . The dissipated and 
loose life which they must have let! together.* 

2 D. Allyjt. I,then und j-nd ed M p. 8y: 4 The poet's confession 

can hardly be understood except as retelling t*» a dissolute period of 
his life.\ 

3 Rt vista inter/mz p, y^. 
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in common to which Dante would refer in such words as 
4 What thou want with me, and what I was with thee.’ 
But Scartar/ini, in one of his most recent works, 1 attempts 
to meet this argument thus ; 

4 The voluptuous Force may naturally be supposed to have 
given in hi * ad he u ion to tin* Epicureanism then so prevalent in 
Italy's which only concerned itself with the life of sense. And 
since he conformed tit it in practice he may surely have en¬ 
deavoured to defend and support it theoretically also. There was 
no lack of material, then, for discussions with his friend, who 
was so devoted to philosophical studio. If, then, Dante was 
really approximating to an unbelieving philosophy, if he had 
real 1 v opened bin ho osu to dottbta, he must certainly have spoken 
to his friend of the tilings that filled his mind. The closer the 
friendship the none fully must the friends have opened their 
hearts to e.n h other. An*.! if in this world they had so conversed, 
the meaning of DautiT words in Furgatoiy seems to me perfectly 
clear: 44 We mum oil) find it grievous to dunk what we were, 
how we talked, what a path of peril we trod, what opinions we 
adopted, when ur .imoiMtcd together in life, M ’ 

'That this is the real significance of the words (he goes 
on) appears further from Dante’s assertion, that he had 
continued the same life years after FWese’s death, and 
hat! only hern rescued from it by Virgil. This clearly 
points to a life of intellectual, tun sensual error. 

XXII, OH J hVT ION S TO THIS IN T ii R V R FT AT l O N 
UP oantf’s WORDS 

I must say that the mote Scarta/./ini develops his ex¬ 
planation the greater tit* the difficulties appear. Eet us 
go a little further hack. < hi the sixth cornice of the 
Put gator v the port finds hr* intimate friend Korese, who 
tells him that tie is there for having * given himself ex¬ 
cessively to glut tony,’ a confession for that matter winch 
he might have %p;ued, for every one knew him as a fan 

t ‘/u fhmif'i $erUmyt*hnhit t ttt »**1. tv, of tlir Jahrbmh */rr 

Ihutuhfn IhtnU OV wilt* #n$jf , §», 177. 
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vivant. Then, when Forcse had explained the form of 
punishment for gluttony, Dante asks him how it comes to 
pass that he, who only repented of his vice in extrtmis^ 
and who died not five years ago, is already admitted to 
active purgation, in spite of the law referred to in Purg* 
iv. 130. Thereupon the other answers that he owes it 
entirely to the intercession of his widow. 

Foresc now propounds a question himself, not unlike 
the one the poet had addressed to him* How comes it 
that he (who should he dead, since he is in Purgatory) 
casts a shadow as though he were alive ? His answer is : 
c Virgil is leading me through the eternal kingdoms to 
remove me from my sins and errors, though I am still 
living. 5 But by way of introduction he says : 4 If you 
are enduring penance for your gluttony, then if you think 
upon our style of life together you will understand that 
we both of us have cause for repentance concerning it. 1 
But, if we are to believe Scartaw/ini, he means to say : 
c Call back to mind how we used to discourse upon 
philosophy; how you wanted to convert me to the 
doctrines of Epicurus, and I expounded to you the system 
of Aristotle, corrupted by the Averroists; and how I told 
you of my doubts concerning the truth of revelation and 
the authority of the Church.’ 

Surely Dante intended to be read, and to he understood 
by his readers. But if he had chosen to bury the confession 
of his departure from the orthodox faith in this one verse 
(Purg. xxiii. 116), we could hardly call the veil so thin that 
the piercing of it is an easy matter ! But there is more. 
Dante tells us that Virgil had turned him awav from the 
life he alluded to a few verses hack, which, if we are to 
follow Scartazzini, would be a life of doubt, or at any rate 
of a somewhat vacillating faith, and Virgil would have led 
him back to a pure and firm faith. But the learned 
Commentator himself tells us, in his notes on Purg* xviiL 
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46, that c the teachings of Virgil cannot stretch beyond the 
limits of human reason or philosophy * (the philosophy, to 
wit, of the 4 master of those who know 1 ), 4 and that in all 
matters of faith man must look for the solution of his doubts 
to Beatrice, that is to say, to the spiritual and ecclesiastical 
authority, whose office it is to direct the human race to 
spiritual felicity in accordance with revelation.’ 

Nor is even this all. ‘The present memory of that life’ 
- that is to say, of philosophic presumption • has become 
grievous to the poet, therefore he repents it. But in a 
recent dissertation Scarta//ini tells us, and I believe very 
rightly, that eight cantos further on, in the terrestrial 
Paradise, Dante was fc not only still involved in this sin, but 
had not yet so much as recognised that it was sinful.’ 1 

Now see in what extravagances we arc landed. 'Towards 
the end of the thirteenth century Dante gave himself up in 
company with the fan vivitnt hot esc to the boldest 
philosophic speculations, disregarding the limits placed by 
Christian!!v upon the human reason. In ijuo Virgil the 
pagan, the prototype**! human reason instructed by philosophy 
(‘the sea of all wisdom’), turns him away from his life of 
human reason, and induce* him to submit himself once 
again to spiritual authority. When tints brought back to 
the right wav, he repents, on the sixth cornice, of that life 
of philosophic incredulity. The present memory thereof is 
grievous to him. But twenty-four hours afterwards, in 
the terrestrial Paradise, m face of his Beatrice, we find him 
relapsed* Not only is hr again involved in his ancient sin, 
hut he does licit for a moment admit that it is a sin at all. 

1 h J*r tkaStJitn t-KtnU tUiriiu ftafty iv. l & t , liofi? 14,’'. 

1 Wftmt fhtutc 4 t*j*r 4 tof IkImo* Bafntr hi* W 4 *>, «if course, still tainted 
With that Mil, I’ mi itir M'rfir a it the railhty Patailisr represents how 
his rrpriifalter h»i if was hist awakened and thru worked t»uf, With 
file draught «»f 1 th*' all sins writ* dour away and obltfrtafrd j hut at 
thr period m which ihittfr $dac r * ho vui*»u, c<r, in the year 1 y •* uso” 
IhMii* tm fit mtt itmn Sun*kn nu h nmJet n rr hattt nr m ft 

l*4tr m*fs$ *tft mf.Jut *r til tin!,' 
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I may be mistaken, but for myself, after a genuine 
attempt to get at Scartazzini’s interpretation, 1 can but say 
of my own * dubbio *: 4 First it was simple, but now it has 
become double.’ 

XXIII. INFERENCES FROM THE LIFE SHARED IIV 
DANTE AND FORKS!*! 

Confirmed then in the opinion that we are to understand 
the terzina under discussion as Balbo and many others 
take it, we return from this long digression to our subject. 

I do not say, and I have never said (though I have been 
represented as doing so), that Dante was at any period of 
his life a drunkard or a tippler. I merely infer from Dante's 
own words that in the early years of his marriage with 
Gemma he not tmfrequently took his pleasure away from 
home at festive suppers or other such gatherings ; or, speak* 
ing generally, that the life he led with his friends at this 
time smacked of the world. This is not inconsistent with 
a diligent pursuit at the same time of philosophic studies or 
other branches of learning. We are not unfamiliar in our 
own day with learned men who pass the whole day in deep 
scientific researches, and then feel the wane of relaxation in 
the evening in a circle of gay companions. 

Boccaccio, 1 it is true, assures us that 4 in food and drink 
he was most moderate, both in taking them at the appointed 
hours, and in never going beyond the limit of necessity. 
Nor did he ever shew any nicety in one thing rather than 
another. Delicate viands he praised, but for the most part 
fed on plain ones, blaming beyond measure such as bestow 
great pare of their study in getting choice things and having 
them prepared with extremest diligence; declaring that 
the likes of these do not cat to live, but rather live to rat.’ 
But we must consider that the tradition as to this matter 
1 Hut , g jin 
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which Boccaccio to!lowed would refer to u period of Dante's 
life long subsequent to Ids intimacy with Fnrese, If then 
at this youthful season he perhaps indulged a little too much 
in the pleasures of the table, it was very natural that after¬ 
wards, when he had repented of it, he should become more 
abstemious than others. 

Considered in themselves, these pleasures, provided they 
observe the limits of moderation, are innocent enough ; 
hut thrv must cease to be so as soon as they come into 
conflict with other duties. Ways of living which a bachelor 
can hardiv avoid muv be unsuitable to the father of a family. 
K<»rest\ married to- Nclla, whose memory was dear to him 
even in Purgutnrv, was wrong to give the preference to 
these festive patties over the domestic quiet of evenings at 
his own fireside with his wife ; ami if Dante, in spite of his 
doubtless more austere character, joined in Foresees dis¬ 
tractions whm only feiTuflv united to (Jemma, we may 
gather the degree of his conjugal felicity. 

f said in mv first at tide, amt I repeat it here: 1 Attending 
fine suppers and seeking out choice dishes is not generally 
supposed, at any rate in the case of grave and deliberate 
chaun frrs, to he any sign of perfect domestic happiness, 
especially if it involves the preference, by a newly married 
husband, of the company of his companions to that of 
his wife.* 

To avoid misunderstanding, however, I may add that 
this argument alone, unsuppoi ted by others, would only 
prove a want of sympathy between the pair, and would by 
no means deteimiue whose fault it was. 

XXIV. HAIUtAUJA 

Dante's conversation with Fnrese offers yet another 
passage that must be taken into consideration. After 
praising lus Nella, Forese continues ; 
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‘My little widow, whom I' greatly loved, n all the more dear 
and cherished by God in proportion as she is the more lonely 
in her good way; for the Barhagia of*Sardinia b far more chaste 
in its women than the Barhagia in which 1 left her, O dear 
brother, what wouldst thou have me say ? A future time is 
already within my vision, in the eyes of which this present 
hour shall not be very ancient, wherein the abandoned Florentine 
women shall be prohibited from the pulpit from displaying their 
breasts and bosoms. J 

Forese says, or rather Dante through his mouth declares, 
that his widow is alone in her good way in the Barhagia 
wherein he left her. 

But what is this Barhagia ? Seeing that Forest? im¬ 
mediately afterwards speaks of the Florentine women in 
general, it would seem that the Barhagia includes all 
Florence without distinction. 

But, answers Scar taw/,ini, how could Forese have seriously 
asserted that after the death of Picearda there was not a 
single chaste and modest woman who pursued the good way 
in all Florence excepting only Nella ? 

We might reply that Forese is not speaking of the wives 
of Lapo and Bindo, but of the ladies who by acquaintance 
or by neighbourhood recurred familiarly to his memory. 
But my opponent, accepting this reply, goes on ; 

‘ Forese’s words, then, would include DantcS dntcr, married 
to Leon Poggi, and Madonna Picra, thr wife of Francesco 
Allighieri, the poet's brother ; so that at this rate thr poet would 
have accused not only his wife, but hi* sister and aiitcr in law* of 
dissolute conduct,* 

To confute this argument it will he well to consult the early 
Commentaries. 'This is what the Ottimo (on line 8$) says : 

‘And here he highly commends this lady, insomuch an she 
conducted her life with such chaste modesty and cleanliness, 
though in the company of such evil folk as were she Donat id 

And in like manner Fan funds Amnitm ¥krouim{\\ j8o) : 
‘The Barhagia of Sardinia is more seemly and chaste than 
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h the house of the Donati wherein I left my spouse.’ 
Following these ancient authorities, then, we should take 
the Barbara to describe, in the first instance, not Florence 
at large hut the house of the Donati. 

And whom did this house contain ? Neither the poet’s 
sister, nor his sister-in-law, who sprang from the Ghihelline 
family of the Caleffi ; but ('Jemma, who when the un¬ 
grateful and riotous mob rushed upon Dante’s house 1 
would naturally return to the neighbouring house of her 
father,’* whence site afterwards despatched Andrea Poggi 
to search tit the desks wherein site had secured the instru¬ 
ments and the writings which she wanted. 

In this Bar hag ia of the Donati, then, there would not 
he so many women ; and if Dante placed such scathing 
words against all of them, with the exception of Neiiu, upon 
the lips of Forese, it would he impossible to escape their 
application to his wife, < Jemma Donati. 

Scarta//mi savs : 41 The truth is that the poet has indulged 
in exaggerated language without the least thought of his own 
belongings.’ 1 doubt, however, if many readers will believe 
Allighicri guilty of such extreme carelessness. But, adds 
the author, Mu t j14, or thereabouts, when Dante was 
writing these famous verses with respect to the Florentine 
women, Beatrice his daughter was also living in Florence, a 
girl of some fourteen years. Would not she too have: her 
share in the reproach if the poet, as he wrote, had had his 
own belongings in view * 

The answer is simple enough. It would have been too 
ludicrous if Forrse, at the date of 1 gio (even granting it 

1 Bmrat uo, V*Ut M p. t* > , <it. p. 1 ys 

1 (1 f$hi % tip. j? |, t,\, * WUru Daurr had thin departed from 

thr nfy . , . Ir4vmp ( hrimid him hh wtfr, togrthrr with the rest 
ot hi*) family , nlonr y-oulhtol 4).;r ill adapted thrill to shatr his exile, 
without anxiety on hr* a* * omit, brt 4inr hr knew that dir was rrlatrd 
to our of thr * lurt of thr Ito-Jjfr tarfsoii , . , hr waildetrd in UU 
certainty hrtc and thrir fhtm*v;h fmrauy/ 

It 
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to be fictitious, had intended to throw a slur on the modesty 
of a child of a few years old, because she displayed 4 il petto 
colie popped which the poor child did not so much as possess. 

And moreover, how do we know that in 1314, or there¬ 
abouts, Beatrice was living in Florence ? If, after tier 
husband’s departure, Gemma 4 provided, meagrely enough, 
for herself and her children from the revenues of her dowry,’ 
if she was forced in her poverty 4 to provide for her own 
sustenance by unaccustomed toil,’ 1 her elder daughter, 
Imperia, would only have been fulfilling a natural duty if, 
when established in Verona with her husband Tarn* di 
Bencivenni Pantaleoni, another exile,-she had taken charge 
of her youngest sister, who subsequently stayed in the city 
as a nun. 

We confess our ignorance of the nature of those faults 
which justified Dante in including his own wife in his 
severe sentence upon the Barhagia, whether it he the 
Florentine women generally or only those belonging to the 
house of the Donati. Though at first sight it might 
seem that he accused her of wantonness, or at least of lack 
of modesty in her dress, yet he really does not say that 
Forese’s Nella was alone amongst her associates in chastity, 
but generally in good ways. Any kind of evil way there¬ 
fore would relegate those guilty of it to the host contrasted 
with Nella. 


XXV. CONCLUSION 

Now what can we give as the results, certain or probable, 
of these somewhat protracted researches ? 

1. That if Dante’s marriage with Gemma was not con¬ 
tracted for love, neither did it result in love at any rate 
not in love of a true character. 

2. That in the process of years the affectionate relations 

1 Boccaccio, Fikt, j>. 24 p|. 3 Passcrmi, in flmu t it muk, f>, 
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of the pair were chilled, perhaps more on the husband’s 
side than the wife's. 

3. That Gemma was not a woman capable of appre¬ 
ciating D.mtc\ lofty intellect. 

4. That C Jemma’s reproaches were not without excuse 
from the restricted point of’ view of the domestic cares, 
with which, especially after her husband’s departure, she 
had to struggle, 

5. Possibly the poet believed his wife’s ways to be some¬ 
what loose, hut of this we have no certainty * and still less 
whether he attributed to her any other particular faults, 

and if so, what. 

tj. That if, as we may suppose, Gemma, during the ten 
years of their life together, showed little sympathy for 
Dante, the reports of her doings after they were separated, 
which may have been exaggerated, fostered the alienation 
of their affections. 


POSTSCRIPT 

This little dissertation had been some time completed, 
amt was ready for the press, when I came upon an article 
by St git. Vittorio Imbriaui in the first issue of the Kivista 
tiurnpui for this year, entitled 4 Was (Jemma Donati a Good 
Wife?’ Although this review has Rivista InttrnazionaU 
for a second title, to indicate that it is a continuation of 
the one formerly published by the same firm, yet it seems 
that the four articles referring to this subject which saw 
the light two years ago in the InttmazionaU are ab¬ 
solutely unknown to the learned author of this new essay. 

I am all the better pleased. For if the points I urged 
have been discovered and recognised by one who knew 
nothing of my * dubbin,’ it seems one must suppose them 
conclusive indeed ; and in truth we are in perfect harmony 
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with respect to the main contention, and I might confine 
myself to pointing out the coincidence, were it not that the 
picture of the poet’s conjugal life with Gemma which Sign. 
Imbriani presents is far darker than I consider we have any 
reason to suppose it really was. According to him, Sister 
Beatrice, the nun of St. Stefano dell 1 Uliva, was begotten 
by Dante in adultery with some unknown person ; and on 
the other side the prophetic threats of lines 106-1 m in 
Purg. xxiii. are to be referred to the vengeance which 
Allighieri, as he wrote this passage, hoped he might soon 
be able to take on Gemma when he re-entered Florence 
in the suite of Ugguccione of Faggiuola. 

* And dismal/ continues the article in question, * would have 
been the fate of the guilty one if the passionate and rancorous 
Allagherio had been able to set his foot again in his desecrated 
home/ . . . * And when he speaks of children who have not the 
down upon their cheeks feeling the chastisement, who knows 
that he is not again alluding to the offspring foisted upon the 
homes of the exiles by their shameless wives/ 

As for Gemma, I can only repeat what I have said above. 
Perhaps Dante 4 believed his wife’s ways to be somewhat 
loose, but of this we have no certainty ; and still less 
whether he attributed to her any other particular faults, 
and if so, what/ 

That the members of a pious fraternity such as the Com¬ 
pany of Or 1 San Michele should have decided to make a 
present of some value to a nun who, if she was really Dante’s 
daughter, was the fruit of iniquity, whilst there was no lack 
of legitimate descendants, strikes me as highly improbable. 

For the rest I agree with Sign. Imbriani that numerous 
children are no proof of mutual happiness between husband 
and wife; but I must confess that I too have often had 
doubts as to the number of children which the biographers 
attribute to Dante and Gemma. I see that Todesehini 1 


1 Serifti su Dante, L 33 } tq, 
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also shares them ; but I would not assert with Imbriani that 
Pietro and Jacopo were the only two apart from Beatrice. 
Lionardo Aretino, who was personally acquainted with a 
grandson of Pietro's, tells us in his Vita that Dante c had, 
amongst other children, a son called Pietro,’ thereby in¬ 
dicating that the number of his offspring must have been 
at least three. 1 

1 Jacopo, Pietro, Antonia, and Beatrice, arc the children whose 
existence h now generally regarded ax established. The Imperia 
mentioned in the body ot this essay (p. i$8) is questioned.— Ed, 


X.—THE TWO VERSIONS 
OF BOCCACCIO’S LIFE OF DANTE 

[Dante-Forschungen, vol. Yu pp. 87-120 (1879).] 

I. PRELIMINARY OBSERVATION 

The manuscripts of Giovanni Boccaccio’s little work en¬ 
titled The Life and IVays of Dante Allighieri the Florentine 
Poet are very numerous. Mazzucheili 1 lias counted as many 
as sixteen in Florence alone, and this does not include the 
Riccardian manuscripts, of which, as a fact, there are ten. 
But the contents of these manuscripts differ widely. In 
some the booklet has only about two-thirds of the bulk 
which it has in the others. We may speak of these latter 
as containing the complete text, and the others as con¬ 
taining the compendium. 

The complete text has been printed more than a dozen 
times since the year 1477, whereas the compendium was 
first published in 1809, and, as far as I know, has only been 
reprinted three times. 

The first to note the difference between the two re¬ 
dactions seems to have been Biscioni, Annotating a 
passage in his edition of the 4 Life of Dante,” 4 he gives the 
corresponding readings of three Florentine manuscripts 
(one being Salvini’s, one a Laurentian (No. t in our list), 
and one belonging to the Buonarotti) and adds ; n 4 Note 
that this Life of Dante has been epitomised from another ; 
for not only in this passage (which I have cited by way of 

1 Scrittori if Italia, it. p. n^7» uutr 443. 

3 P. 57 in MikuiesPs edition. 

3 Prose Ui Dante Aligh. e Ji M. Gk. ftmuei i, p, g/f*. 
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example) but throughout the Life we observe the same way 
of going to work. It is nothing short of a rending and 
destroying of Boccaccio’s exquisite composition, as any one 
may plainly see.’—In like manner one of the early librarians 
of the Riccardian, probably Lami, wrote on the first folio 
of some of the manuscripts of the Life that they contain it 
only in an abbreviated form. 

II. MANUSCRIPTS 

The manuscripts of the complete work which I have 
examined are the following : 

I. In Florence : 

A. Laurentian: 

1. Plut. xliii. cod. 26. 1 Cited by Mazzuchelli as xliii. 25. 

2. Plut. xc. sup. cod. 63. 2 

3. Plut. xc. sup. cod. 135. i. 3 

B. National : 

4. Magliabecchian 260, formerly in possession of Senatore 

Carlo di Tommaso Strozzi, cited by Mazzuchelli. 

5. Panciatichi ii. 1. 56. 

6. Palatino vii. 712. 

C. Riccardian : 

7. No. 1029, written in 1472. 

8. No. 1050, fragmentary, used by Milanesi, and also for 

the Vita Nuova by Biscioni, Giuliani, and d’Ancona. 

9. No. 1054. 

10. No. 1070, wanting the first folio and the last two-fifths. 

11. No. 1079, written in 1456. 

12. No. 1120, wanting in the first two folios. 

In addition to the Riccardian mss. Nos. 7, 9, and 10 above, 
Moutier mentions his use of a Riccard. 2278, which I have not 
seen. 

II. In Venice, Library of San Marco : 

13. Cl. x. cod. 12. 

14. Cl. xi. cod. 36, written in 1420 by Paolo di Duccio 

Tosi di Pisa. 

These two mss. served Bart. Gamba for his edition of 1825. 

1 Bandini, Cat. Bibl. Laur v. 223, No. xxiv. 

2 Ibid p. 369, No. vii. 3 Ibid . 3 p. 405, No. v. 
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Of the Compendium I have come across the following 
mss. : 

I. In Florence : 

A. Laurentian: 

1. Plut. hi. cod. 41, completed on the 23rd July 1+75, 

cited by Mazzuchclli as li. +t, and by Bisckmi. 

B. National: 

2. Magliabecchian ii. 1. 62, formerly belonging to the 

Casa Gaddi, written in 1470. 

3. Magliabecchian viii. to, parchment, small quarto, 

written in 1430, and very beautiful. 

4. Palatine v. 280, parchment, large quarto, also a choice 

MS. 

C. Riccardian: 

5. Cod. 1080, former press-mark vi. i. 1204. 

6. Cod. 1083, former press-mark ii. it. 340, written in 

the year 1433. 

7. Cod. 1085, "extremely incorrect/ says the note of 

some former librarian. 

8. Cod. 1090, formerly vi. 1175, of great beauty. "This 

ms. and the one registered above m Nth 5 are *wfo« 
eellaneous collections; neither is dated, but from 
matters pertaining to the conspiracy of Sccfano 
Porcari which they contain, it is clear that they 
cannot be earlier than 1453. 

9. Cod. 2330, parchment, quarto. From the other 

opuscula contained in the ms. it is clear that it can¬ 
not have been written before 1461, 

II. In Milan : 

10. In the library of the Marehcsc Gian Gbte. Trlvulvdo, 

formerly possessed by the painter Gtu*. lioisi, 
written in the year 1437. Served as the foundation 
of the edition of Mussi, 1809 

11. Belonging to the March. Girolamo d’Adda, parchment, 

written with extreme beauty. 


III. EDITIONS OF THE COMPLETE TKXT 

1. The first printed edition of the Vita di Dante precedes 
the edition of the Divine Comedy with Jacopo della Lana's 
Commentary (wrongly attributed to Benvenuto da Imola) 
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issued at Venice by Vendelino da Spira in 1477 * n folio), 
but many copies of the principal work are without it. 

The judgment passed on this edition by Bartolommeo 
(Jamba in the dedication of his own edition of the work is 
rather hostile than otherwise. He says it was c copied 
haphazard from some manuscript * . . and in all respects is 
an unfortunate work, worthy of the editor who had the bad 
taste to print at the close of the work’ . . . (the well- 
known barbarous sonnet).- It is true that errors of the 
press abound, and that the orthography is villainous, but 
these defects are common to die greater part of the publica¬ 
tions of the fifteenth century, not excepting the vaunted 
Nidobeatine. Apart from these blemishes the text is far 
better than Sermartelli’s, which the old Vocabolaristi 
honoured by taking their citations from it.-—By way of 
impressing upon his readers the frequent mistakes of the 
editions previous to his own, (Jamba enumerates eighteen of 
the most monstrous, an enumeration by the way which is 
not free from errors itself But if the worthy librarian of 
San Marco, to whom I would otter my sincerest gratitude 
all these years after his death, had compared the Vendelino 
edition, he would have found one-half (nine) of the correc¬ 
tions, which his manuscript copies suggested to him, already 
in print. 

This ti/itia prhhf(n is the only one which divides the 
work into twenty-eight numbered chapters, each with its 
subject written at the head. 

2. The second edition, which appeared at Rome in 1544 
in very small octavo, is due to Francesco Priscianese, a 
Florentine. Tim dedication toGiovan Ludovico Pio speaks 
of the booklet as 4 a rare thing and a new,’ and other 
arguments combine to prove that the editor was not 
acquainted with the edition of Vendelino. Not only does 
he sometimes substitute readings which we can have no 
hesitation in pronouncing erroneous for the certainly 
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correct ones of Vendelino, 1 but we find gaps in his edition 
where that of 1477 is complete. The muse noteworthy 
example is that of the verses composed by Giovanni di 
Virgilio for Dante’s sepulchre, all fourteen of which are 
given, though incorrectly enough, in the old edition, 
whereas Priscianese simply says, 4 The above-mentioned 
verses are wanting. 1 

For the rest, the manuscript of which the new editor 
made use must have been closely allied to that which had 
served his predecessor. It is true that the catalogue of 
c the chief matters contained in the work 1 numbers fifty- 
one articles, but they are not incorporated in the body of 
the work ; and the sections of the work itself, with the first 
words in capitals, indicate twenty-eight chapters, generally, 
but not always, coinciding with those of Vendelino’s edition. 
The readings are very frequently identical. For instance, 
in the Proem alone no less than twenty-three of the variants 
from the received text which I have noted are common to 
the two editions. In spite of this, we note that, generally 
speaking, the manuscript used by Priscianese must have 
been the better of the two. Of the eighteen corrections 
which Gamba believed himself to have introduced into the 
text, the Roman edition presents us with three more in 
addition to the nine which are found in Vendelino’s. 

3. The Vita di Dante was published for the third time 
by Bartolommeo Sermartelli in Florence in 1576. Neither 
on the title-page nor in the dedication of the volume, which 
includes the Vita Nuova and all the Can-zvii, does the editor 
tell us whence he derived the text of the biography. It 
seems certain, however, that he made no use of the previous 
editions. The mistakes of this new edition which might 

1 In the Proem (Milan., p. 3), in place of * ahpwwo aurora nr tamso 
chiari,' Priscianese reads 'alqtumtc aitcor ne famio chiaie,' and further 
on, *contro a ogui humano auucmmriito k instead of * avvedimetttn/ 
Where Vendelino rightly has 132* for the year of the poet's death 
(Milan., p. aE), Priscianese gives Mccexxn. 
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have been corrected by a glance at Priscianese’s, are so 
numerous, amt often so childish, that even such a careless 
editor as Scrmartclli could not have failed to make use of so 
obvious a means of correcting them had he come across it. 

A few examples selected from passages to which Gamba 
did not call attention will serve to prove the point : 

Mtlaned, p. 9: *avvcdeiulmi ehe . . . sen?,a le istorie, e la 
morale e tut ur.de it hem ti a !c poetic he inteir/aoni avere non si 
poteuno imere ; partcmlo t tempi dehkamente Ie istorie da se, 
c la filosotu :iouo dtverd dottori a’argnmentd . . . d’intendered 
Scrmartclli: Cmuedemloai . , . sen/.a le scorie, da sc, et dal la 
hhontia, r»oi to dinersi dottori *dargomenn\ , . . di in tendered— 
Milancsi, p, to: 4 C»li sunlit generalmeme sugliono solitudine e 
rimt.uiotu* di •olleciiudme . , . dcsidcrared Scrmartclli: * Gli 
studii, ^ogliottu general men tc, wlitudiuc, e rimuzionc di solitudine 
. % . doidetared Mihmcsi, p, it : *11 cut name era Bice 
(cornercite egli .rmpre dal siiu primitivo nomc, cioc Beatrice, 
la nominate)/ Sermaridli: * U cui no me era Bice (come ehe 
egli wtnpre dal mo primitivo nomc venue) cioc Beatrice nomi¬ 
nated MiUnoi, p. i a : 'Tanto mlarneme mm voglio ehe non 
detto trapavii, woe v hr. sccnndn eld egli serive e ehe per akrui 
a cui in nmo tl -.in* den** d ragiuna, oneuhdma fu cjuesto suo 
a mo red Srrnurtdli; * In taut**, mm submenu*, turn voglio ehe n*ho 
vie t Cm trap a', a, aw id c lie . undo egli scriuc ehe per akrui a cut 
fa n*>io deito, st ragtona, fu Imuettehsimo il suo amorc.*—-Milauesi, 
p, t 3 : * tin nature di ijudln ; at go memo a db preudemio dalle 
eo*,c leggiadramcntr tod fiorewiun ivlioma c in rima c in laude 
tlclla vlotma amata, e ao. turn he 11 Mini ardnri e amoroai concetti 
cuprime-‘tc, pi a latte da Itti ; ma verto to noi emtaentod Sermar- 
tellt: * imuutnro di *fudh» argument**, acrid prendendo leggia- 
virantrutr* m l Fiorrnuno Idioma, ft in rima, in hale della donna 
unuiJ, Kt aw id k he It nun ardnrt, et amorud concetti esprimesse, 
gia taut via hit, ma v.mo m mm In tcomeurod Milaued, p. 14.: 
4 ctimci’che egli p*u o „ , . akrut the ad amici veder si laschissed 
Scrmartclli : Nome t hr egli porn, ... a akrui ben ehe a* miei, 
vcdcrc si la.ctavird Milam* m p, 15: 4 Chi sarebbe colui die 
. . . menace ah mm , . . dell* kola vli Cipri, per mealdard 
ttelle rfeme ombre dr* mouti Rndopci?’ Sermartelli : 4 Chi 
sure colui ehe . , , menace a leu no . , , ncll* isola di Cipri, 
ncllc ctcruc ombre dc moult RodopciF —Milauesi, p. 17 : 4 Rgli 
mtaio 1 i bera me nte vli ridcre, <li piangerc . , . ttccondochc le 
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passion! dolci o amare il pungcvano. 1 Scrmartdli : 4 cgii vwto 
libcramentc di ridere, di piagnerc . . . second© chc lc passion!, 
dolcezze, 6 amore il pungeuanod 

Apart from such gross blunders, the text followed by 
Sermartclli must have been very incorrect. Omissions of 
one or more words are frequent, substitutions of one word 
for another of like but not identical meaning, false punctua¬ 
tion which destroys the sense, and so forth, are of constant 
occurrence; but there are also alterations which seem due 
not to the more or less faulty nature of the manuscripts 
Sermartelli used but rather to some arbitrary change intro¬ 
duced by himself. Similar disfigurements also characterise 
the text of the Vita Nuova, which is included in the same 
volume, and in my catalogue of the editions of the latter 1 
I have expressed my opinion that the editor, living after 
the Council of Trent, must have changed the text with 
the idea of defending the work he was printing against the 
censures of the Santo Ufficio* The most notable example 
of such a proceeding is the omission of the whole passage 
that refers to Dante’s Monarchal a book repeatedly 
denounced as heretical. 

It is truly surprising that the Vocabolaristi of the first 
three editions should have taken no less than thirty examples 
from such a defective work ; but their having done so was 
certainly the reason why this villainous text was reprinted 
at least four times. 

4. Mazzuchelli 3 mentions an edition of the Vita di Dante 
printed at Florence in octavo in 1587. As I have never 
seen it nor discovered any account of it I cannot tell 
whether it was, as I suspect, merely a reprint of Scrnurtclli’s 
or whether it made use of other texts, ft is possible, how¬ 
ever, that it is simply the edition of 1576, and that its 
mention as a separate work is due to a mistake of date, 

1 La Vita N. di D. AH. (Leipzig, 1H76}, p. *&*ii. 

2 Milan., pp. 66, 67. :i Sec above, p< %($x % note t . 
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5. Under the anagram ‘Ciilenio Zacclori,’ Lorenzo 
Ciccarelli republished the Vita di Dante in the fourth 
volume of his Op ere di M. Gim . Boccacci^ Naples, 1723, 
octavo, hut falsely dated at Florence. The title-page 
declares it to be 4 not mutilated in various passages, as 
Bartolommeo Sermartclli presented it in the year 1576, but 
complete as it was written by the author.’ In spite of this, 
however, it is perfectly clear that Ciccarelli substantially 
reproduced SermartcllFs edition with all its blunders. In¬ 
deed every one of the mistakes which Gamba pointed 
out, and the others which we have noted above, reappear 
under the new editor, Biseioni’s criticism, in his notes, 1 
seems to me therefore thoroughly justified, and if Gamba, 
who expressed himself in much the same sense in the intro¬ 
duction to his Life of Dante,* seems at first sight to retract 
his censure in his Sene del Test! di lingua^ I believe we 
must really refer fus more favourable judgment to other 
works of Boccaccio contained in the same collection of 
Cieearclli’s, 

The only gap in the Florentine edition which Ciccarelli 
supplies, as far a% I have been able to ascertain, is the one 
that refers to the Mmarchitt, and for this purpose it would 
seem that the new editor turned neither to manuscripts nor 
to the Roman edition, but to that of Vendclino da Spira. 

6. Far superior to all the preceding editions is that of 
Anton Maria Bisctom, included in the Prose di Dante Alii- 
ghim edi M. Gim. tkceatd i published at Florence by Tartini 
and Franchi in 1723 in quarto. In his notes 4 Biscioni 
tells us that 4 the old Roman edition produced by Francesco 
Prisciancw, of Florence, in octavo, 1544, has served as 
the basis of this edition’; and in truth all the mistakes 
which a comparison with the Roman edition alone would 

1 I # p, 174. a P. xxviii. 

3 Fourth rdtfidu of *#iy, &15 (<*f. *>‘7!« 

4 p|* 170, 'I'M, 
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enable him to correct are removed, and even where 
was insufficient to re-establish the text, Biscioni gene: 
perceived that it was corrupt and did his best to amen 
Thus, for example, a pnpos of the sepulchral insertptia 
Giov. del Virgilio, which was to have been insertbo< 
the poet’s tomb, but was not, the Roman edition s: 
< pensando 1c present! cose per me serine, come ch« 
sepoltura, non sieno corporali 1 ma siano (si mnw <ji 
sarebbe stata) perpetue conseruatriei della eui 3 menu 
Biscioni simply strikes out the two words 4 ehe in,’ redu 
the 4 perpetue conservatrici ’ to the singular number, 
substitutes c colui ’ for 4 cuiP—Gamha, perhaps following; 
of the manuscripts of San Marco, essentially changes 
sense, and writes < pensando le present! cose per me ser 
comeche in sepoltura non sieno con parole, sieno (sice- 
quella sarrebbe stata) perpetue conservatrici della c 
memorial—The two editions of Moutier and Mila 
very properly return to Biseiom’s text, with the 
difference that instead of the simple 4 come 1 they res 
Priscianese’s 4 comeche.’ 

In one passage of his notes Biscioni appeals to 
authority of 4 all the manuscripts, 1 and in another 
particularly cites the text of the Guicciardini ms, 
very small number of various reading* which he regtt 
makes us suppose, however, that his collations did 
cover the whole text word by word, but were limbec 
a small number of passages arbitrarily selected. 

Bisciom’s edition was taken as the basis of those 
Gamha, of Moutier, and of Miianesi; but it is partial I 
surprising that these editors, while adopting the o 
corrections given at the end of the book, passed over 
one which Biscioni himself rightly regarded as the n 
important of all. Towards the end of his Proem, Me 

1 VcmteHnu: ‘coin** rh«*t» srpultura oirjiftralr 'sreipfr n**ti .trwu 

* If>U ,: ‘tlalta duti lui.‘ •* With Vndrium, 
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Giovanni, after having reproached the Florentine Republic 
with not having reared some monument or the like in 
honour of its poet, says he himself would fain do that which 
ought to have hern the concern of the Commonwealth, He 
cannot tlo it hv statue or choice sepulchre, to the which 
his powers would not stretch, 4 ma,’ continued Vcndelino’s 
edition, 4 eon lettere pouere a tanca tnpresa. Di questo 0 
di queste duro/ Priscianese’x reading is tar inferior: c con 
lettere pouere a tama impresa di queste, et di queste dim,’ 
and so is Rcrmartellt’s: 4 Ma eon lettere ecc., di questa, 
o di queste dare/ None of these readings give any sense, 1 
Biseioni, having adopted PriseianeseV reading, subsequently 
perceived the error, but too late to correct it in the text. 
In his notes, however, he gives us a specimen of the edition 
mentioned above under No. 5 side by side with his own, 
to show the greater correctness of the latter, and he tells 
us ;! that he has selected a passage at the end of the Proem 
so as 4 to take the same opportunity of correcting an error 
which has been overlooked 1 in his own edition. Then in 
the 4 specimen * we find in brackets after the words quoted 
above [Meggi: di queste ho, e di queste daro,doe di 
queste ie quali io ho, dato * j. 

We can see at a glance that this reading is not only 
correct, but the only one that gives a proper sense. Two of 
the five manuscripts*' 1 which I have examined give it exactly 
so, and the three others' 1 with the smallest variations. In 
spite of all thin tide her (Jamba nor Mouticr gives the 
smallest hint of the correction which Biseioni had already 
made. Milancsi adopted it, hut as an improvement intro¬ 
duced by himself, Supported by the best manuscripts/ 

7. A new edition of the Life of Dante in octavo was 
issued in tUot from the press of the brothers Amorctti of 

1 S*» lirfr too ttir rdifiuii rbrd fty fhr * Vtundnilarist* * is the worst 
of all. A I*. 3 Nos, * and 2. 

i N«o. 4 4fnt 5, * di qur-itc M r ill qur'itr d.Uo 1 j No 4 di queste <» di 

tpir ili if.««««.* 
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Parma, though It bears no intimation either of date or 
place. Though very neatly printed, it is really nothing 
but an exact copy of Ciccarelli’s text, perpetuating all the 
blunders. If, for instance, the Neapolitan editor, following 
Vendelino’s edition, had called the Antipope Nicholas v. 
c Pietro della Gornara,’ the Parma editor never thought of 
substituting c P. d. Corvara,’ although, without looking at 
manuscripts or printed editions, this correction would have 
suggested itself to any one who was not ignorant of the 
first elements of the history of the fourteenth century. 

8. The Milan edition of the Vita appended to the 
fourth volume of the Decamerone in the collection of the 
Italian Classics, 1803, I have never seen ; and in face of 
Gamba’s assertion that it too is merely a reprint of the 
abominable Neapolitan edition I have not thought it worth 
while to try to obtain it. 

9. The edition of Bartolommeo Gamha (Veue/aa, Alvi- 
sopoli, 1825, i6mo) far surpasses all its predecessors in the 
correctness of its text. The editor tells us that he has 
‘consulted the Florentine edition of 1723 with great ad¬ 
vantage, but not without comparing it in doubtful cases 
with the edit to prineeps of 1477, the Roman edition of 1544, 
the Florentine edition of 1576, and even the Milan edition of 
1809, though the latter is no more than a compendium.*— 
‘ But,’ he adds, ‘ all these would have been feeble resources 
if I had not been able to make use of two ancient 
codices in the library of San Marco.’ These codices have 
been registered above in the list of manuscripts of the 
complete Life under numbers 13 and 14. 

The text is not supplied with notes to indicate the 
corrections, or the authority on which they rest. But 
to show the reader how many blunders deform the un¬ 
happy Vita di Dante , the editor, as noted above, pointed 
out certain cases of contrast between his own edition 
and its immediate predecessor, the Milan edition (in the 
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collection of Classics, copied from the 4 pcs&ima’ of Naples). 
But the truth is that almost all these c pollutions 1 are due 
to Scrmartelli and his blind followers. Gamba in noting 
each of these passages exclaims, 4 Messer Giovanni wrote’ 
so-and-so, 4 but what you find in your hook is ’ so-and-so. 
'This is doing less than justice to a well-informed reader, 
who would have known in 18:25 how superior the Floren¬ 
tine edition of i raj, was to that of 1576 and its re-issues, 
and would therefore have made use of the Prose di Dante e 
B&aaeeh, and would not be in the habit of reading the 
distortions of Scrmartelli, C )nly once does Gamba vary his 
formula with, 4 in place of printing, 1 and 4 they have printed,’ 
and here he gives the preference to the first Florentine 
edition over the second. It is where, after taxing the poet 
with unbounded party virulence, Boccaccio pleads his 
excuse for having spoken ill of his hero. 1 In the first 
editions,-’ with which Biscioni agrees, his words arc: 
4 Adumjur a hit mi settso, il quale per avventura me scrivente 
con isdegnosu occhio da alta parte del ciclo ragguarda.’ 
Scrmartelli substitute* 4 suvente ’ for Scrivente,’ and in 
Gamba\ preface we find, 11 4 Instead of printing “me 
sovente ” they have printed 44 me scrivente.’” 'Flu: two 
next editors (Moiutcr amt Milancsi) follow Biscioni, and 
seeing that Gamba himself in the body of this work 4 
retains 4 me scrivente,’ I suppose that the two readings 
have been interchanged by accident in the preface.— 
Sometimes the Venetian editor departs without any reason 
from Bt%etom\ text. Thus, for example, in the Proem 
(MilantrsiN cd. p. 3 last line) the construction is imperfect 
without the 4 comecche,’ which is omitted, but perhaps only 
through the compositor’s carelessness. 

10. 'The edition published in Florence in t6mo, 1826, 
by Pasquale Casedh, is simply a reprint of CJamba’s. 

* Mtlaursi, p, %tu 2 As aho m the Compendium. 

3 P. 4 \\ %> 
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n. The fifteenth volume of the Opere volgari *, 
Boccaccio, corrette su i tests a penna, by Igna/io V 
Florence, 1833, octavo, contains the Life $f Dante \ 
Ameto . A very short preface tells us that c the best 
is the one published in the prose works of Dan 
Boccaccio, Florence, 1723* The most recent, is* 
Venice in 1825, though carefully amended, has not a 
me from the necessity of comparing the most authc 
manuscripts.’ These words give us to urulcrsta* 
the new edition is based, not upon (Jamba's, bu 
Biscioni’s; and a comparison shows us that as 
this is actually so. Three of the manuscripts of 
Moutier tells us he made use of for the impro 
of the text we have registered as numbers 7, q, ;i 
A fourth, with which I am not acquainted, is p 
the Riccardian 2278,—What corrections are due t. 
it is difficult to determine in the absence of any 
tion from the editor himself, but I do not imago 
are numerous. 

12. Ant. Gualb. de Marco prefixes the Vita 
Commentary on the Divine Comedy (Florence, 1 Hi 
scribing it as <or ripurgata.* He seems to have 
casual selection between the readings of Biseioni and < 
The notes are not of the slightest significance. 

13. The latest edition known to me is the one f 
to Sign. Gaetano Milanesi’s edition of Giov, Ho 
Commentary, issued in 1863 at Florence. The pr 
note informs us that special use was made of the Rie 
manuscript registered above under No, 8 for the cor 
of the text, but that other manuscripts in the same 
were referred to whenever necessary. This necessit 
have arisen at any rate for one-third of the work, 
Riccardian text in question is wanting in the first It 
for the part covered by the last twenty-two pages 
new edition. It need hardly be added that after the 
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of Biseiom, Gam ha, and Mouticr, the corrections in any 
case could not have been numerous* 

In spite of all this, however, I believe it would be a 
mistake to suppose that the text of the Vita di Dante is 
now free from blots, 'Fake for example a passage of the 
Proem already cited. After reproaching the Florentines 
with the wrongs they did to the poet, which for some 
secret cause God has not yet avenged, Messer Giovanni 
goes on, according to the latest edition: *Ma pcrocchc 
eomecche impunite ci paiauo le mnl fatte cose), quelle non 
solatium fe dohhiatno fuggtre, mu ancora, bene operando tli 
ammemlarie ingegnarci * and then, after a full stop, and 
with a capital : 4 Omoscemlo io me essere di quel la medesima 
eitta, awegnaehe picciola parte, della quale (considerate li 
merit i) ta uohitiu e la virtu di Dante fu grandissima,’ etc. 
• -Now I take it that in the first place we should not 
leave the sentence broken across the middle, but should go 
on after a semicolon ami without a capital. In the next 
place 4 la nobilita c ta virtu * should he included in the 
parenthesis, and finally the last 4 di/ which does not stand 
in Priseianesc's edition, should be cancelled, 1 

tv. s.nrnoNs of the compkndium 
'There is only one edition of the Vita Compendia ta , though 
there are three reprints of it, 'This first edition, based on 
the manuscript numbered to above, is prefixed to a splendid 
edition of the Divine Cmiedy published in Milan, 1809, by 
Luigi Mussi, in largo folio, limited to seventy-two copies. 

A simple reproduction of it occupies the first forty-four 
pages of the fifth volume of the Paduan edition of the 
!>ivine Cnmedy by (bus. Campi, Fortum Pederiei, and CJius. 
Mallei, Tipogr, della Minerva, 181a, 

1 This powagr appear* in tfir b»rm suggested by Witte in the latest 
and now standard edition, by Mam I,ruin, Flnrrmv, rKKH. In the 
elaborate tminducttutt t*» this work the reader will Hrnl further Itihlio- 

gra|ihicai doatin, Srr Appendix. Km. 
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The Ciardetti edition of the Divine Comedy with the Com¬ 
mentary of P. Baldass. Lombardi, Florence, five volumes 
in octavo (1830, etc.), reproduces the Paduan edition even 
to the pagination. 

Another reprint, disfigured by many errors, precedes the 
edition of the Comedy published by Firmin Didot freres, 
Paris, 1844. Copies of this edition occur dated 1847 ;uu * 
1853, ^ ut lt * s on ly ^ 1C title-page that is changed. 

As I have given no attention to correcting the text of 
this Compendium I cannot say whether Mussi's edition 
faithfully represents the Trivulzian manuscript which once 
belonged to Bossi, nor whether any passages of the work 
which need correction could be improved by a comparison 
with the other manuscripts. 

V. THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE TWO 
VERSIONS OF THE VITA 01 DANTE 

Most of the writers who concern themselves with this 
double form of the Life of Dante at all have only spoken of 
it in the most general terms.—Sign. Teod. Paur 1 is the 
author who has gone most deeply into the question. 

The changes made by the Kpitomiscr arc of three kinds. 
For the most part he simply expresses the whole meaning 
of the original more briefly, but sometimes he omits more 
or less extensive passages, not simply for brevity’s sake, but 
for some more special reason, and finally, though but seldom, 
he adds something to the text, or so alters it as to change 
its meaning. 


VI. PARAPHRASE AND CONDENSATION 

The passages which simply reproduce the ideas of the 
original sometimes depart so far from it in language that 

1 Ueher die $$udlt?n der LdensgesJtkhie Dante t (Cturtif/, tiia, 

No. 77, p. 40). 
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one might suppose they had been written down from 
memory after an attentive reading of the passage* Here 
are some examples, taken at hazard rather than deliberately 
selected : 


Origin*}/. 

Milan., p. 8. From the be¬ 
ginning of Ilia boyhood, when 
he had already learned the first 
elements of letters, he gave 
himself, not after the fashion of 
the nobles of to-day to childish 
wantonncM and ease, lounging 
in his mother's lap, but gave 
up his whole boyhood, in his 
own city, to unbroken study of 
the liberal am, and became 
wondrous expert therein. And 
as hb mind and genius ripened 
with his yean, he disposed him¬ 
self, not to fltoir studies that 
bring gain, whereto every one 
in general now ha urns, but 
with laudable desire for per- 
petuttl fame, scorning those 
riches that are but for a season, 
he freely gave himself’ to the 
desire of having full knowledge 
of the fictions of fhr poets, and 
the exposition thereof by rulcn 
of art. 

Milan., p. 9. Thereupon 
duly dividing out his time, hr 
strove to master History by 
himself, ami Philosophy under 
divers teacher*, not without 
long study and toil. And eu 
stmmtrcd by the sweetness of 
knowing the truth of things 
shut up in Heaven, and finding 
no other sweetness in this life 


Compendium. 

In his boyhood he began to 
give signs, manifest to whoso 
had regard to them, of what 
he was to become in his mature 
age, for leaving all childish 
pam pc rings he gave himself in 
Ids own city to the unbroken 
study of the liberal arts, and 
when he had become expert 
therein, 


he gave himself up not to the 
lucrative professions to the 
which every one now prema¬ 
turely applies himself in his 
passion for gain, but, with 
laudable longing for perpetual 
fame, to speculative studies. 


To History and Philosophy 
he gave himself in times duly 
partitioned; and when already 
expert in the one and in the 
other, his longing to know 
m*»re increasing with the sweet* 
ness of knowing the truth of 
things, he gave himself up to 
the desire to investigate what¬ 
soever might, be comprehended 
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more dear, and wholly abandon- by the human intellect con¬ 
ing all other temporal anxiety, coming the celestial imelii- 
he gave himself up entirely to gences and concerning the First 
this alone. And although no Cause, with the utmost dili- 
part of philosophy was left un- geuce. Nor were these studies 
scrutinised by him, still it was accomplished in any short space, 
on the profoundcst depths of nor were they carried on with- 
theology that, with keen Intel- out extreme discomfort, nor 
icet, he fixed himself. Nor did he acquire the fruit of them 
was the result remote from the in his own city alone, 
intention ; for thinking nought 
of heat or cold, of vigils or 
fasts, nor any other bodily vex¬ 
ation, he reached by unbroken 
study to such knowledge of the 
Divine Essence and the other 
Separate Intelligences as may 
be compassed here by human 
intellect. 

There are many examples of passages omitted simply for 
the sake of brevity. Thus, to quote a single example, the 
long digression on the power of the carnal appetite even in 
men wise and worthy in other respects (Milam, pp« 56, 57} 
is omitted. But though the Kpitomiser does mu, as a rule, 
appear to give much heed to the impassioned discourses of 
his original, yet he reproduces some of the digressions in 
spite of their length, as for example, the discourse on 
poetry (Milam, pp. 42-51). The facts or anecdotes related 
in the complete biography reappear almost without ex¬ 
ception in the Compendium, but, for some reason which t 
cannot divine, the story of the tournament at Siena which 
failed to move the poet from the apothecary's bench where 
he was sitting, or to disturb him in his reading, is omitted 
(Milam, p« 40). 

VII, OMISSIONS FOR SOME SPECIAL REASON 

We can recognise more particular reasons for the amis- 
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sion of some passages. The most important are those 
which embody the virulent invectives against the Floren¬ 
tines, They are all omitted or markedly mollified in the 
Compendium. 

In place of the two pages (Milan., pp. 2-4) of reproaches 
which make up the greater part of the Proem in the 
original, the Compendium has only these few words: 
‘The footprints (of the ancient peoples] have not only 
been ill followed by . . . my Florentines, but have been so 
far wandered from that ambition secures every reward of 
virtue. And if all else concealed this thing, the unjust 
exile inflicted upon chat most illustrious man Dante Ali¬ 
ghieri would not suffer ic to be hid, . . . Concerning this 
most infamous deed it is not my present intention to insist 
with due rebuke, but rather . . . to amend itA -And the 
second passage on occasion of Dante’s exile which in 
Milaneses edition occupies more than a page (pp. 22, 23) 
is reduced to these few words: 4 Such was the end of the 
glorious supremacy of Dante and his fcllow-citiv.ens, and 
such was the reward which his pious toils brought to him.* 
Finally the six pages in which Florence is reproached for 
not at any rate seeking to recover the poet's bones (Milan., 
pp. 31-36) are represented by some ten frigid lines, at the 
end of which we read : 4 But let them be left to their 
pride, and let us, having pointed out Dante’s toils and his 
end, turn to the other things which may be told in addition 
to those already related concerning him.’ 

ViH. AUDITIONS AND A t.TliRATIONS 

It remains to point out some of the few additions, and 
changes which alter the sense of the original, that the 
Epitomise*’ allows himself to make. 

The most curious, perhaps, is the one in which he speaks 
of the port’s supposed amours. It is grafted clumsily 
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enough on the conclusion of his discourse about Dante’s 
despair at the death of Beatrice . 1 It runs as follows ; 

‘Nor was this the only passion experienced by our poet, 
who was indeed much inclined to this emotion. We find 
that he often sighed for other objects in muturer age; and 
especially after his exile, when he was living in Lucca, for 
a certain damsel whom he calls Pargoletta. And besides 
this, near the close of his life, for an Alpine lady, in the 
Alps of Casentino, who, if I am not misinformed, though 
beautiful in countenance had a goitre. And for one or 
the other of these he composed many and distinguished 
things in rhyme.’ Similar statements are also found in 
some of the Commentaries on the Divine Comedy* Thus 
in the Ottimo 2 we read: 4 Beatrice tells him that neither 
the damsel whom he calls Pargoletta in his rhymes, nor 
Lisetta, nor that other mountain lady, nor any other what¬ 
soever, ought to have turned the feathers of Ins wings in 
downward flight .’ 3 Still closer to our Kpitomiser is the 
c Anonimo Florentine,’ published by Fanfani : 4 ‘After 
Beatrice’s death he loved a damsel of Lucca whom he calls 
Pargoletta, whence one of his ballads which he made for her 
begins: F mi son pargoletta Mia et nova , lit mt venuta y etc. 
His second and last love was a damsel of Pratovccchio . . . 

1 Milanesi, p. 14. 

2 On Purg. xxxi. 5 5. 

3 Bergmann, Les Pretendues mattresses Jr Dante, p, say* in this 
connection: ‘The work known an the Ottitm Comments, which is ex¬ 
tracted from Boccaccio’s Commentary on the Comedy, speaks of Fargo 
letta as identical with Gent ticca, the Lucchcse lady.* In the hr a place, 
the author of the Ottitm Comment® {Andrea Lamia), writing in the year* 
1335 and 1334, was naturally not in a position to cpinmtnr Boccaccio** 
Commentary, which was begun some forty year * later {Oct, tKelt, \ 

and in the second place, so far from hinting that Pargoletta n identical, 
in his opinion, with Genthe merely says in his note on the passage, 
1 non so che Gentucca ' (Purg, xxiv. 37) 4 io non so chr grntr ba**a 4 
[showing that he did not take Gentuem a* a woman** name at all, Bn. J, 
-—Gins. Pitre's Italian translation (Bologna, 1871), p, 44, leave* these 
blunders uncorrected. 

4 On Inf. ii. 104. 
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for whom he made a moral canzone: Amor da che convkn 
pur cfP P an doglui, Ptn hi Li gmte m mlaj etc. 1 —“Concerning 
the goitre of this Alpine lady loved by the poet, so far as 
I have noted no one but our Epitomiscr says a word, 
except indeed the author of the very short Life of Dante 
published from a manuscript of Corbinclli’s at the end of 
his Latin text of the /> Fulgart Ekqumda , pp. 8x, 82. 

The Compendium does full justice to Dante’s love of 
Beatrice, perfectly understanding that his amorous flames 
woke the poetic genius in him, whereas the original sees 
nothing in them but an amorous distraction, entirely chaste 
indeed, but otherwise like the rest. Let us put the respec¬ 
tive passages side by si vie : 

Original p. 12, Compendium * 

. , . The amorous flame* And this love riot only con- 
multipUed with hi. age, in such tinning hut increasing from day 
measure that nought else would to day, and he having no greater 
give him pleasure nor repose desire nor connotation than chat 
nor comfort save beholding her, of seeing her, 

Wherefore, leaving all other 
affair*, hr would go with the 
Utmost solicitude wherever he 
might ct pec i to nec her, a* 
though hr mint gain from her 
face and from her eye* all hi* 
weal and his entire connotation. 

Oh scnsclcv* judgment of lovers! 

Who else but they would think 
to reduce; the flame* by piling 
on the fuel? How many and 

how bitter were the thought** n his age increased it wait often 
the dghs, 1 hr Iran, and the enough the dolorous cause to 
other most grievous passion* him of heaviest sighs and bitter 
which afterwards, a si life ad tears as lie showeth in pare of 
vanecd, were endured by him hi* Pita Nuwa* 
by reason of this love, he hath 

* The same thimmrutatotS note on Vutg, xxiv. 4a is almost exactly 

identical. 
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himself in part set forth in his 
Vita Nuova ; wherefore I am 
not careful to recount them 
more at length. 

(P. 13.) . . . If such love 
could for so long season trouble 
his food, his sleep, and all other 
manner of repose, what an ad¬ 
versary must we not suppose it 
to have been to his sacred 
studies and his genius! Verily 
no slight one! Yet are there 
many who would make it to 
have been the stimulator to this 
very thing ; arguing from what 
he wrote so beautifully in the 
Florentine idiom and in rhyme, 
in praise of the lady of his love, 
to express his ardours and his 
amorous conceits. But in truth 
l allow not this, unless I would 
affirm that ornate discourse is 
the supreme part of every 
science, which is not true. 


What more? By the face of 
this damsel . , . was first waked 
in his bosom die genius to com¬ 
pose rhyming words whereof 
• , . in sonnets, ballads, ami 
odes, and other compositions, 
he made many in Iter praise, 
right excellently, and became 
such a master thereof at the 
instigation of love, that, far sur¬ 
passing the fame of other poets, 
he made many think that there 
should never be any in times to 
come who should have power 
to surpass him therein, 


Consistently with this the Compendium omits the pas¬ 
sage in the original (Milam, p. 58) which asserts that 4 in 
his more mature life Dante was much ashamed of having 
composed this little hook (La Vita Nuraa)? 

On the other hand the Epitomiser seems to have a still 
more unfavourable idea of Dante’s domestic life with 
Gemma than Messer Giovanni had. 


Original\ p. 19. 

It is the general nature of 
temporal things for one to 
draw another after it. Cares 
of the family drew Dante on to 
cares of the state, wherein the 
vain honours that are attached 
to public office so entangled 


CerrtjrnJium. 

The goad of hh wife drew 
after it for our poet another 
almoa inevitable burden, to wit, 
the anxiety of bringing up hh 
children, for in a dton space 
of time hr became the father 
of a family, and under com* 
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him, chat without considering pulsion of domestic cares he 
whence he had departed nor must needs surrender the time 
whither he was going, with which he had been wont, when 
loosened reins he gave himself* free, to give to lofty mcdica- 
almoit wholly up to the man- lions, to thinking whence he 
agement of these things. was to get the nurses* wages and 

\m children’s clothes, and other 
things that must be heeded by 
one who liveth rather accord¬ 
ing to the opinion of the vulgar 
dun according to philosophic 
truth. And how much vexa¬ 
tion this brought to his studies 
may be easily seen by all. And 
hence perchance a yet greater 
thing came upon him, because 
his lofty mind scorned small 
things, and hoping that they 
might be stilled by greater 
things, hr turned himself from 
family to public cares, wherein 
hr was so much and so suddenly 
rngulfed by vain honours that 
without observing whence he 
had departed or whither he was 
going, with loosened reins, for¬ 
getting his philosophy, he gave 
himself almost completely to 
the management , , . of pub¬ 
lic affairs. 

In some passages one would say that the author of the 
Compendium shows himself yet more of a Catholic than 
the original biographer. Thus, for example, in comparing 
poetry with theology, Boccaccio contents himself with 
saying {Milan., p. 49); 4 They are opposed to each other, 
inasmuch as theology presupposes nothing that is not true, 
whereas poesy presupposes some things as true which are 
most fake and erroneous and contrary to the Christian 
religion, 1 The Kpitomiscr adds; 4 Nor need we marvel 
much thereat, because the one was uttered by the Spirit, 
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the which is all truth, and the other was discovered by the 
wits of men who had either no knowledge of that Spirit 
or not so full a knowledge.’ 

And so too in the explanation of the dream of Dante’s 
mother, the original biographer in comparing the Comedy 
to the peacock’s flesh (Milan., p. 74), only says: 4 The 
sense of the Comedy . . . whether you consider it morally 
or theologically, according as the one or the other aspect of 
the work pleases you, is the simple ami immutable truth.’ 
In the Compendium we read : 4 As we search in many a part 
for the . . . sense of the Comedy . . . we shall find it to 
be the simple and immutable truth, not reeking of Gentile 
filth but redolent of Christian sweetness, and in nought 
discordant to the religion thereof’ 

Boccaccio here as elsewhere delights to adorn his page 
with references to authors and heroes of antiquity. Some¬ 
times the Epitomiser makes a still greater display of classical 
learning. Thus in the long discourse on the dangers of 
marriage, the original says (p. 16): 4 He . . . whensoever 
he would . . . disputed with philosophers.’ The Com¬ 
pendium amplifies thus: 4 Sometimes in the splendid con¬ 
sistory of the philosophers, uniting in thought with Aristotle, 
with Socrates, and with Plato, he will dispute most keenly 
as to the truth of some conclusion.’ In like manner in the 
comparison of the Comedy to a peacock, already referred to, 
the Epitomiser, not content with explaining the change of 
the shepherd into a peacock as the poet’s 4 posthumous fame 
which, as in his other works, so supremely survives in his 
Comedy ’ (Milan., p. 73), goes on to say : 4 Be it understood 
that after any man’s death his works arise to preserve his 
name amongst posterity, and therefore instead of Alexander 
and Judas Maccabeus and Setpio Africanus, we have their 
victories and other splendid deeds. In place of Aristotle, of 
Solon, and of Virgil, we have their books and their com po¬ 
sitions, eternal preservers of their names and of their 
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presence in the face of such as live. And thus in place of 
Dante we have his fowm/v, which may most excellently be 
likened to a peacock.' 

Mv last note shall refer to the passage of the original in 
which the writer asks how much greater Allighieri would 
have been, if instead of his immeasurable obstacles he had had 
equivalent assistance, or at any rate had had no opposition, 
or but very little, as is the case with so many (Milan., p. 27). 
4 I should say,' he replies, 4 that he would have become a 
g<id upon earth,' which is in truth a little flat. The Com¬ 
pendium substitutes the following more sage reflection ; 
* And what wilt they say at this point who cannot even 
pursue their studies at home but must seek out the solitude 
of forests, they whose unbroken repose and ample means 
supply them with all they need without thought of their 
own,—they who, released from wife and children, arc freely 
at leisure to pursue their wall, many of whom, unless they 
are sitting at ease, or if they hear the faintest murmur, 
cannot so much as read, to say nothing of pondering, and 
cannot write unless they can rest their elbow ? Why, they 
call but say that our poet deserves to be honoured with 
a double crown fur the obstacles he overcame and for the 
learning he acquired.* 

(Jamba thought (p. hi) that of all the changes intro¬ 
duced into this Lift of I hint* attributed to Boccaccio, and 
primed in Milan in the year 1809, the most important was 
to be found in tlte passage where the dream of the poet's 
mother is expounded. So he added tlte nine pages of this 
interpretation to fits edition of the original. In this he was 
followed by Mounter, but not by Milanesi. I confess that 
for my part I cannot see any greater importance in the 
changes made by the Epitomiser here than in other parts 
of his work. It is true that here, as elsewhere, he deals 
very freely with his original, but I think it is clear enough 
that in the greater part of the passages that I have brought 
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under the reader's eye he has departed still further from it 
than he docs here. 

IX. GUESSES AS TO THE IDENTITY OF THE 
HIM TOM I HER 

The preceding observations justify, if I am not mistaken, 
the following conclusions, if not as certainties at least as 
probabilities : 

i. The author of the abbreviated Life seems to have been 
a Florentine. We cannot indeed safety infer this from the 
passages in which the Compendium (following the original) 
has, < I am a citizen of this city.* 4 That which our city 
ought ... to have done . . . 1 intend to do myself,* and 
so forth. For these passages not only may have been, but 
certainly were, taken as they stand from the original.-- 
But I think a decisive argument is furnished by the per¬ 
sistence with which the Kpitomiscr rejects, or at any rate 
essentially softens, all the passages in reproach of the 
Florentines. 

il From his frequent quotations, and from the way in 
which he reproduced the thoughts of his original and ex¬ 
pounds his own, it is clear that he was a man of letters and 
not wanting in eloquence. 1 

The passage cited above on Dante’s pre-eminence over 
other poets leads us to suppose that our poet's precursors 
were not unknown to him. 

m. Not unfrequently his judgments seem riper and better 
weighed than Boccaccio’s. 

iv. Though without a touch of the zealot, the Kpitomiser 
reveals himself as a good Christian and Catholic. 

1 Gambit, Preface, pp. xxxi, xxxii: 4 The compiler strikes me , . . 
apart from the display of rhetorical ornament^ an having preserved 
perfect lucidity in his arrangement and punfy ami elegance in bin 
style/-—Paduan edition, vol. v. p, f% • * In some fcw( > ) parage*, it in true, 
[the Compendium] differs from the received version both m words and 
phrases, but is certainly not inferior to it in the choiceness of tin language/ 
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X. BOCCACCIO ? 

\Vc must confess that these characteristic qualities are 
somewhat too general to give us much ground to hope 
that we shall be able to identify the person of our author. 
Nevertheless the attempt has been made to divine it by 
supposing that Boccaccio himself recast his original Life 
of Dante* Bins is what the Paduan editors of 1822 say : 1 

* We heartily concur with the scholars who affirm the Fita 
wc have tv primed to In* an undoubted woik of the illustrious 
Certain esc ®k hoi ar* perhaps drawn up by him with a view of 
clearing hh former composition tram the blemishes with which 
it was justly reproached/ 

Other schulai s do not seem to have shared this opinion/* 
Pattr does mu so much as mention the conjecture. The 
learned Venetian editor whom we have just cited tells us 
that 1 this is far hum being the work in the form in which 
it flowed horn the pen of the Certahlese, and it wall be 
difficult to prove that it is a recast by the author himself, as 
some have supposed** Upo Foscolo is also disinclined to 
believe it. Speaking of Mussi and Ids edition he says: 3 

* He prefixed a matm k ripl of Boccaccio’# / if a til Dante, 
whether epitome0! or mutilated t will mu determine, but 
deriving its value loan the nippoiition that the mining passages 
were oil mu by lUcae*. to himself in hb maturer age, when he 
repented of having spoken too much of Dames umours— 
though it were it rang in that case, that latotmrdo A ret mo, 
writing mu mute than half a i.enuiry after Boccaccio, m 
blureme ii-Mi, had no knowledge of (hi* recast; for otherwise 
he would not have rrpou 1 hed Boccaccio with dwelling too 
much on these numouf iwnt*. 4 

Here, as too often elsewhere, Foscolo pronounces sentence 
without having examined the case. In Boccaccio s original 

t /*y* ,*if, t , 

3 Srafla/nui howrin appeals to favour it; Rh'httt utta'MVXMMttk, 

N«». ft, p. 1 ft?. , 

55 J11 hn fduMH) *i| ttie ttym&teJta (l.uudra, ns p. 14H, 
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work neither much nor little is said 4 or' Dante's amours. 1 
He speaks as he could not but speak of his most chaste 
love for Beatrice, and in another part of his work he adds 
(Milan., p. 56), 1 Amid all this virtue . . . lechery found 
abundant place, and not only in his youthful years but even 
in his ripe ones.’ These words, which impute to the poet 
a vice most unworthy of the name 4 amore,' enter upon no 
details whatever, but such as they are, they are repeated 
letter for letter in the Compendium. The Epitomiser 
however does add something on his own account, namely 
just the narrative of Dante’s supposed amours with Fargo- 
letta of Lucca and the goitred lady of the Casern inn. 

Arguments in favour of the opinion that Boccaccio him¬ 
self is the author of this recast of the Life are certainly 
not wanting. The Florentine Republic had employed 
Boccaccio in state affairs ever since 1354. The Signoria 
had sent him as ambassador to three of the Popes at 
Avignon. It had also intrusted him with the mission of 
inducing Petrarch to return to his fatherland. In August 
1373 a decree of the same Signoria appointed him to the 
public readership of the Divine Conud\\ assigning him a 
yearly salary of xoo florins of gold, a considerable sum, 
especially for a man who lived in such straitened circum¬ 
stances as did Boccaccio during almost the whole of his 
life. He had good reason therefore for wishing to propitiate 
his fellow-citizens and make them forget anything he had 
ever said or written which might have offended them ; and 
indeed in his first 4 Lecture,’when explaining the title of 
Dante’s book, 1 he does not give it in its full form, as we 
find it in the letter to Cangrande: 4 The Comedy of Dante 
Allighieri, a Florentine by birth, not by character,’ but con¬ 
fines himself to saying 4 The Comedy of Dante Allighieri 
the Florentine,’omitting the ‘nation?, non moritnis,’ which 
would have sounded ill in the ears of his audience. In like 
1 MihutcM, t. p. S3, 
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manner instead of affirming, as he had done in the Proem 
of the /'/A/, that ambition had bid hold of every reward of 
virtue amongst the Florentines, he seeks to win their favour 
hv modestly protesting that to explain a text of such high 
art he will need the Divine assistance, especially since he 
has to discourse 1 4 to men of so high understanding and 
marvellous acuteness as ye gentlemen of Florence do always 
show yourselves to be. 1 If therefore he found occasion to 
mention *■ the little treatise" written by him in praise of 
l Jan tty* one can perfectly understand that he might think 
it suitable to substitute a recast for the original book, and to 
suppress the invective against the Florentines. 

WV may also urge that alter Boccaccio’s conversion by 
(Jioaehmo Ciaui, which took place in 1361, he may have 
felt moved to give utterance, even in this biographical tract, 
to his devout and Catholic sentiments. 

Hut in spite of these plausible arguments I think we 
must reject the opinion for which they seem to plead. 
The considerations urged above would lead to the con¬ 
clusion that the recast of the book dated from Boccaccio’s 
last years, and perhaps was intended as an introduction to 
the lectures on the LWWy which he held in the Church of 
St. Stefami. Now in the thirty-third of these lectures, a 
after repeating the account of the re-discovery of the first 
seven cantos as Andrea di Leon Puggi had related it to him, 
and after felling us how he himself had spoken of it in the 
/ 7 nv, he adds that the story was told him again by Dino 
Perini, an intimate foetid of Dantes, in an entirely different 
ways Then in conclusion he says : 4 Now how this thing 
chanced or may have chanced I shall leave to the judgment 
of my readers. Let each one suppose what seems to him 
most true or most probable,’ Dino Perini, who boasts of 
the closest intimacy of friendship with Dante, can hardly 
have outlived the poet half a century or more. His story 

1 Milan,, i, Mt. 4 i, ’’ #•/./., it. t ) r. 

T 
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to Boccaccio must therefore have been told many years 
before. 1373, although after the publication of the / rLr M 
Dante * so that we are driven to the conclusion that if the 
Compendium had been the work **t Mr^n Giovanni he 
must have been acquainted, when engaged upon it, with 
Ser Dino’s claim to the merit of having discovered the 
seven cantos. But we see that the author of the recast 
had no such knowledge* otherwise he could not have given 
the credit to Andrea Poggi alone with the same assurance 
as in the original Life. 

We might add* as a further argument, that if Boccaccio 
had believed in the truth of the tales about DuntcL amours 
with Pargoletta or the lady with the goitre, which were 
certainly current during the port's life, he would have 
been sure to find a place for such scandals m Ins com¬ 
plete Vita di Dante * since he expressly taxes him with 
wan ton ness. 

Finally* if my foreign extraction allowed me to express an 
opinion on such a point, I should say that the language of 
the passages peculiar to the Epitomise r strikes me a > tiepart¬ 
ing in no small degree from BoeeacciuL style. 


XL JOHN OF SKR A VAU.lv ? 

If the conjecture that the Life at Dante was recast and 
epitomised by the author himself will imt hold, it remains 
open to inquiry whether any other hvpufheds can he 
advanced and made good. In Pain's wmk, to which refer¬ 
ence has been made more than oner, we are told that 
Emmunuelle Roceo attempted to show that the Epitomise** 
was probably identical with Giovanni Bcrtoldt of Sen avalle* 
who annotated the Divine Cmedw Aceoidme to Pam's 
account* the only argument adduced in support of tins 
conjecture is that both the authors in question fell m 
that Dante w; is hard pressed for money when lie was in 
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Paris, But they do this in a very different manner. The 
Compendium savs quite generally : £ When he had crossed 
the Alps he made his wav as best he might to Paris, so that 
by studying there to the utmost of his power he might 
restore to philosophy the time which he had robbed from 
her for tuber empty cares, tie attended lectures therefore 
on philosophy and theology for a certain space, not without 
great lack of the things requisite for life.' The Commentator 
on the other hand only speaks of Dante’s inability to meet 
the very heavy expenses of graduating. 4 He was a Bachelor 
of the University of Parts, where he lectured cm the u Sen¬ 
tences" f*ra firma lectured on the Bible, answered 

all the doctors in due form, and did all the acts which need 
to be done for taking the doctor's degree in Sacred Theology. 
Nothing remained but the itutpth or but for this 

he lacked the cash. To get if he went hack to Florence, a 
supreme Artist and a finished Theologian/ * 

As for this matter, without knowing the details men¬ 
tioned by the Bishop of Frrmo, the Kpitnmiser might find 
hints enough in the original Viut to justify him in saying 
that Dante could not have attended the classes of the 
Parisian profess*its in philosophy and theology i without 
great lack of things requisite for life/ for we read (p. 19) 
that in hb unbroken study of the said sciences, the poet 
had 4 given no heed to heat nor cold nor vigils nor fasts 
nor any other bodily discomfort*$ and further on (p. 24), 
that after leaving Italy and pavdng the mountains which 
divide it from the provinces of Gaul he made his way to 
Paris 4 as hen he might.* 

If a single coincidence were sufficient to enable us to 
divine the author of a work we should have equal or 
perhaps better right fo identify our Kpitnmiser with the 
author of the vo y short Kite of Dante published by 

t P. 1 5 mI' 1 hr Pom* rditiuti *4 ion 411 rspUtufum »4 thr 

frrlumvd trrno, * f KadtdaUS l%! Enrap* % rtc., t, £#4 <•/. T’Ui. 
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Corbinelti; for these are the only two authorities who 
endow the lady of the Cascntino with a goitre. 

If therefore this conjecture will not hold either, we 
must he content, at any rate fur the present, with a non 
liquet. 


XIU CONCLUSION 

It only remains to add two remarks with respect to the 
manuscripts of the abbreviated Life. It is well known, 
partly from the dates assigned to them, partly from the 
other works which appear with the Epitome in the mis¬ 
cellaneous collections containing it, that all the manuscripts 
are of the fifteenth century, and, we may add, well ad¬ 
vanced in it. Four of them (registered above under Nos. 
3, 5, 8, and 9) give it in connection with writings con¬ 
cerning Stefimo Forcaro, a circumstance which might 
possibly furnish some indication as to the origin of the 
book. 

The most important of the manuscripts l take to he the 
one second on our list, some features of which might lead 
us to suspect that the abbreviated Life was not carried 
through at once, but is the result of successive labours, 
perhaps by different hands. As a specimen 1 subjoin part 
of the Proem, placing within brackets the words and the 
passages which are found in the original but not in the 
other copies of the Compendium. The asterisks indicate 
some obvious errors of the amanuensis. 

Sono aneora testsmmuauza [eliiara alii preu-mi uumim |' , , 
‘ogni Repubbricha * clumtc due** , , . *i tputt chmi 
* macurita # affermaua cssere il dcuru * e * mm Uwiare , . , 
manehaua [clumu/iu 1 j sure/,a dubio * pin * la Rip. y.upp. je ju*rd 
se sciura * si peechasse mam mend tic tpa.si emmi .mere cjuella 
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non poierc sure immlehuu modo] # nut ssi * 1 [adunquc] chossi 
egregi chome ant, |h ipult da quella laudcuolc scntcir/.a [e 
apcnbduumeute ueraj * duhita # ultra tl’umi *cmorca* statua, . . 
siehoiuln i mend [precedent i j onoruuano. . . [Le] penc per[llo] 
oppodto iutigcttdo [date non churn di raehontare. Per * lui 
quelli * onort e purgh.unmi J !u ansdria la maccdonicha (* da 
greeia*] e ttldmamcntc. . . . Le ucstigic # ! * quail [in chossi 
aid exempli), . * . j noddle | : umhiziouc, [Per] che [si chome 
tii v eia-.chuuo altro cite chon uchio ragtmeuole ghuardarc non 
sasr/at gr.mdi-. a tint elnmfudtme danimo ptmiamo vedcrc It maluagi 
peruerd tunnutt *' agliuchi # eccehi ct a sum mi vficj et ghiderdonj 
elcuarc et buonj tw h,u cure t deprimere, abassure. Delle qualj 
chose srrbi tl giudicin di dio cholorti il negouo che* (ifft'gible) 
4 il irtmme tit quest a tuue per A chctmoi pin hassa turba siamo 
dal fiotio della lorntua, nu non tie! la c hoi pa pnrtcHcie. Et 
chome i he it,' if) * infinite iugradtudine ct disoncstc perdonanze, 
aparenii u jn.u-v.in** le predcue chose verifiehare, per 4 none* 
H'hoprire It noon dibud et per uenire al mio principale intento 
vna sola a . -.u .urre ten lumtata, nc questa Ha pocha e picchola, 
richordando] !V*uho }dd] i itsuri ( ditto tiomo, dante allighieri, [al 
quale am reIn* cut a Into, nr dt u hurt parenti nato, quanto per 
uirtu r] per in i me a. *« per oprre laudcuolc, ctmdcguo di grolitwo 
onore, Inouno alia quale opera **cc. 


* Hra4, * 
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The tradition is that after Dame’s death his body was 
deposited by his patron, Guido Novetlo da Polenta, in a 
stone sarcophagus in the Franciscan Church (then Han 
Pier Maggiorc), Two chapels Hr at the western corner of 
the north side of this church, though not diteeflv com¬ 
municating witli it. The greater of the two,. situated 
west of the other, almost touches the church. It received 
the name of 4 Braceioforte* at an early period. Some¬ 
what further from the church itself, but abutting an the 
present cloister, lies the smaller 4 Capella della Madonna,’ east 
of the Braccioforte and running parallel to it. The space 
lying between the two chapels and the ttouch lias Item 
used as a burial-ground, but the side entrance to the 
church which at one time led out of it has long been 
closed. The sarcophagus containing Dante’s body now 
rests in the Capella della Madonna. 

But Dante’s resting-place has hern repeatedly disturbed 
since 1321. In the first place,the Venetian governor (Pretor) 
of Ravenna, Bernardo Remho, father of Cardinal Pietro 
Bembo, commissioned the famous sc nipt or Pietro Lombardo 
in 1483 to adorn the monument with the bas-relief still to 
be seen. Subsequently the roof of the chapel threatened 
to fall in, and the monument itself began to suffer ; so in 
the year 1692 the papal legate, Cardinal Domenico Corsi, 

had the building completely repaired, and put an iron 

m 
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railing round it* The Franciscan monks (Minorites) 
looked on this undertaking as an infringement of their 
rights, ami tried to drive the workmen off, so that the 
city audio*ities had to send thirty-two, or, according to 
cither accounts, forty, gendarmes to protect them. 1 Finally, 
in 1780 the chape! was transformed by the Cardinal Legate 
Valenti ( Jon/aga, after the designs of Count Cammillo 
Morigia, into the pretty little temple which is still to be 
seen. 

Doubts were even then current as to whether the sarco¬ 
phagus really held Dante's bones. 'The Cardinal accord¬ 
ingly ordered it to hr opened, but we only learn, from the 
historian Cammillo Spirti, that they Mound what was 
needful to r.ublidi the tnuh/ The apparently intentional 
ambiguifv of dirw wools was rather calculated to strengthen 
than to destiny the existing doubts, and the story that the 
sarcophagus was empty continued to gain credence. 3 

In die Jubilee year of i»Sh$ the Ravermesedetermined to 
do honour to dir little temple surmounting Dante's monu¬ 
ment, and al .o 10 tebuild the liraeeiofbrtc chapel in suitable 
style. Wuls this edge* t .1 part of the southern wall of this 
latter, nearest t>» «he* mu th west corner of the church (where 
the Chapel of S, Solimra stands), was pidled down. Just 
opposite the place at whit h the men were at work, on the 
morning, of May „*ydi, they found a built-up doorway in 
the continuation of the math side-wall of the church. 
Some of the stones (simply mortared together) projected so 

1 T Ur monk-i, . • i, UiU So do nutter tra here, ami in 

pilh)l‘>hr«t m I’msIi .» i): ten-, ~ Mi MH jurtUM 

&. in uu a. /Vf*'f " .*; *. | .7 ././.•>*<• r-t tJtthnihttl immunity, and 0 / 

ihf 1 if 'ht r-i /■»:*• i,h iVa-f /<*-.- ( h J 

- { t.ikr jt»*m t iar,,Umm-.r-.c . flints Afliyjtkri r Ravenna and 
{Ltilim'. •* *,{*.»* < r-t.-’ut* v Is it: .-•**/» • * flints AUiyh. x p. the notice 

that a juprt ttMiu tla- h.mU *<f m;r I* ta I oimme»*» Marmli was found 
in a itia v ; In01k mv» n* the * *«uve*it, ammhug to which the 

*mro|4t.eyo '*»*•> uprtisf nit <,\o»oni of, oil the occasion ot die 

'ehmlditn; «*t M*otempi**, 4M*f W,C* found empty. 
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as to hinder the men from handling their tools freely, and the 
superintendent, Lorenzatti, told the mason b eictti and his 
man Angelo Dradi to remove the stones. A few blows, and 
the hammer fell on the wood of a chest, and when they 
tried to pull the end hoard out of the wall same human 
bones fell out with it. On the inner side of the deal lid was 
written in ink c Duntis Ossa. Denttper rnnsa Jk -J' jfunil 
1677/ Outside the chest was written, by the same hand, 
on the side, 1 Dantis Ossa a me Fre An turn Sants hk pmitt !. 
Anno 1677. die tH Otfoiris' Perhaps the first date is that 
on which the hones were collected and concealed, and the 
second that on which the chest was walled up. 

The bones which had fallen out were now carefully 
collected, and, together with the chest, were guarded with 
the utmost care until further steps should he taken ; for in 
order to allay all possible doubt, the authorities at Ravenna 
asked the Florentine municipality to appoint a commission 
to take part in the next step, namely, the opening of the 
stone sarcophagus. Amongst other venerators of Dame 
who had gathered for the centenary celebrations in Florence 
was the late Herr Heinrich Brockhaus of Leipzig, and he 
too seized the opportunity of being preset!t at m» remark¬ 
able an event. I am happy to he able, by his kindness, to 
include the portion of his journal describing it ; 

* The Sindaco of Ravenna sent me an invitation in be present 
at the opening of the urn containing Dam eh remains 

* One would naturally assume that they Uv in thr monument 
dedicated to them. In fact the Florentine had rarely Soul the 
naivete to suggest that on occasion of the Dante Rujval, Dame’s 
remains should be brought back to that Florrmr who h had 
banished Dance himself. Of course they had to be told that 
their request could not he granted, for, apart from anvthiug rhe, 
there would certainly have been a riot in Ravenna it any attempt 
had been made to deprive h-r of her chiefru treauirc. 

‘There seems moreover to have hern some sort of tradition in 
Ravenna, to the effect that Dante's remains werr not really in 
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the urn deigned fur them, but had been removed thence at some 
time or ocher, no one knew where. So that there might have 
been considerable difficulties in the way, even if Ravenna had been 
willing to hand them over to Florence. 

* Then it happened that, a fortnight before the festival, a 
mason in pulling down a wall near u Dante’s tomb,” discovered 
what real I v were hi * bones. He struck upon a hollow-sounding 
wall, and hmttd an inscription to the effect that Dante's remains 
were there, having been deposited there by a monk towards the 
close of' the seventeenth century. What could have been the 
motive ? oibly it way feared that the fanaticism of party passions 
would not have reverenced the remains of a heretic, and that 
Dante's very bone* might be destroyed, 

* The diu uvrry naturally caused prodigious excitement; but 
although if now seemed pretty certain chat, the real urn could 
contain nothing for tin* newly discovered bones formed almost 
a complete skeleton, vet the fact had still to be explicitly 
proved, in order to establish the genuineness of the discovery. 

4 Meantime ac k es, Jo the tomb was strictly forbidden. The 
National (nurd -.(nod sentinel over tr, and I had to get a special 
permission from the Simlaco in order to be allowed to look 
through cho window and '.re the carefully sealed idlest of bones 
under guard there. I wa-> also permitted to inspect the wall where 
it hail been found. 

4 Ravenna, n *rdlrsi to -uv, wa» in a state of the inteasest 
excitement, and the authorities were anxious to carry the matter 
through a". »pm Uv ai po Able. Besides, the Dame festival 
proper wa. bird mr June 24th ami June z^th, On Wednesday, 
June 7th, 1865, thru, a number of selected spectators gathered in 
the very limited spake available, to wiennn this spectacle of the 
opening of the urn, 1 had dotmed a black coat and white tie, 
hut 1 found lirtb* enough of any air of restraint in the company. 
There was plenty of muking, and the refer - ft me Ms provided were 
freely Uopul.m, 

‘There wa■ * *mbd raldr delay in opening the urn, and 
although two representatives from Florence, Signors Giuliani 
a ml \ aum v i, were already in Ravenna, there was a third still 
expected, l dimild have found it rat her wearisome if my neigh¬ 
bour had not proved ;*« be an exceptionally cultivated Italian 
gentleman, with whom 1 had much interesting conversation, 
learning a great deal about many of the concerns of Italy. At 
last they had broken through the wall ami were ready to open 
the urn. Suppose they found human remains here tool But 
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the urn was indeed empty. Only three small hones, missing in 
the skeleton, were found there, together with a tew laurel leaven 
and a little bone-dust. I myself saw enough to be convinced 
that there was nothing else in the urn, and there can be no 
further doubt that the lately discovered buttes are really Dante’s, 
Fra Sami had done It is work well. 

* The affair was rightly considered as of the highest import ¬ 
ance in Italy. A telegraphic account of the result was imme¬ 
diately despatched to Florence, and a placard was at once 
printed and posted. The sculptor Pa/.zi, a native of Ravenna, 
who executed the new statue of Dante in the Piazza of Santa 
Croce in Florence, gave me, with the kindness which invariably 
distinguishes him, some relics from the urn,- ■ only bone-dust and 
fragments of laurel leaves, it is true, but 1 shall be able to make 
some relic-collector or other extremely happy with them. Doubt* 
less the present sepulchral monument will .non be replaced by 
a more stately one, to which, let m hope, the whole civil bed 
world will enthusiastically contribute.* 

Other spectators, like Herr Brockhaus, may have taken 
away with them Some bone-dust ami fragments of laurel 
leaves,’ a little of the i dust which Dante had become,' out 
of Santi’s chest. 1 The President of* the commission 
appointed by tiie Minister of Public Instruction, Count 
Giov. Gozzadini of Bologna, may be supposed to have 
secured so much, though certainly nothing more. But in 
progress of the festival a report pot about among the 
populace that the Count had taken whole bones, and the 
skull itself, out of the chest. The uproar grew from 
minute to minute. The shouting crowds brsrf the Hotel 
della Spada d’Oro, demanding that the Ptrddent\ luggage 
should he searched. He succeeded in reaching the railway 
station by a back-door and side Hue, but dm guard was 
still engaged in examining, the tickets when the crowd, 
who had discovered the escape of their victim, burst into 
the station. 'The signal was at once given, and the long 
row of carriages was steamed out, hut, as the door of his 
compartment was hanged to, the Count, who told me the 
1 Or rat hr r the uru ; sre ;d*ov«\ Kic 
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tale three years afterwards got his hand rather seriously 
hurt,- '-The skeleton was exhibited soon after, in a glass 
coffin* ami the penile could reassure themselves as to it** 

completeness. 

With reference to Frate Antonio Santi* it has. been 
ascertained that hr was horn in 1044, After ihyx he 
appears as the Chancellor* am! after tjnn* as Guardian of 
the Convent* in which office hr died in t *v p 

Any doubt that might still exist as to the genuineness of 
the discoverv has hern emit eiv set at rest bv the researches 
of Professor Wclekn. 1 Hut the question when and whv 
the port's remains were taken imm the stone urn* put 
into a simple wooden bo\^ and htiilt in where no one could 
think of seeking them* is % till »>! mtrtrst. 

Two theories on fins subject have pained cuftemy, 
Some hold that if was the threat of Catduul Hern and (Del 
Poggrffo) to vonir !f*!»ipna to Ravenna and feat 

Dante’s budv fonu its giave to hr burnt as that of a bet me* 
and strewn to the tom winds t p*; t j pj}* whit It tmprllrd 
the monks ft* fake what they held so precious from the 
place where the Caidmal would expect to find if* and to 
hide if away, At cm ding t»» ntiuus the bones vvrre removed 
two bundled veats lain, at the time when* m t to* the 
leading Florentines .Michael Angelo atmum a them) 
attempted to gain the jinmiv.um of the then ovriloid of 
Ravenna* Pope Fro \ f| to bi mg hat k the port’s bones to 
Florence, Hut* to %a\ of thr Caidmal del PuggrUo, 

it serins difficult to believe that (htnu;*h>itt! the hundred 
and fifty yeats whn h rlapsrd between the time of Fro \, 
and that of bia, Santi* 1 )aut> % bones should ha*.e re-, 
mained vi intact that the Cham rllot of thr Content 
could rrvogmse them with an h irttauitv, bu we hear 
nothing of airy pat ticular pin ant nuts bring fak rn dm mg 
this period, 

1 ihmSe 4* i. - \i*. 
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Perhaps we can find indications more to the purpose in a 
notice dating from a period much closer to the year 1677* 
We have already referred to the struggle which took place 
in 1692 between the Minor Friars and the Cardinal Legate 
(backed by the city authorities), when the latter restored 
the memorial chapel. And not only was the ownership of 
the chapel in dispute about this time, but its spiritual im¬ 
munities were also called in question. On August 26th, 
1694, a certain Giuseppe Morena of Faen/a escaped front 
the city prison. Trusting to the Church's right of asylum, 
he, and the two jailers who had helped him, sought refuge in 
the Chapel of the Madonna, in which Dante's tomb stands. 
But the police pursued them, and tore them forcibly away 
from the newly erected railing, to which they had clung. 
Hence arose long and wearisome contests between the tem¬ 
poral and spiritual authorities, which were finally carried to 
Innocent xn. at Rome. The report sent on August 29th 
by Archbishop Raiaumdo Ferretti to the delt 

immunita EeclestastktE is still extant in the arc hi episcopal 
archives, and fragments of it 1 * 3 have lately been published by 
the City Surveyor, Romolo Conti. ’ The arch bishop con¬ 
fines himself to showing that the chapel, bring an integral 
part of the convent, and included in its tuner wall, must 
share in its immunity. But the city authorities reply that 
the chapel has forfeited its spiritual privileges, in that the 
poet there interred was declared, after his death, to be a 
heretic, whereupon the monks meet them with the assertion 
that Dante's hones are neither in the mausoleum nor in 
the chapel, and appeal for confirmation to an inutiptim in 
the chapel , which expressly states that they are no lunger 
there. According to a later entry in the same archives, 11 

1 I am indebted to tftr ^oodur« <4 flu* Condglkfr t)r, Sri a-r Fuu uni 

of Ravenna far further extracts fr*»m tho dnemtirtif. 

3 ha S coper ta delb mm di Dante \ Ravenna, 

3 From information received from Dr. Fuwom. 
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dated November 27th, 1694., the above-mentioned ‘Con¬ 
gregation’ of September 28th decided that Morcna and his 
two companions had really been torn from a place enjoying 
the Church's right of sanctuary., and must be taken back 
there. In consideration of all the circumstances, however, 
the officers of the law were not to he punished. 

Now if, in 1694, the monks could appeal to an already 
existing inscription,, according to which Dante’s remains 
were no longer to he found in the chapel, something must 
prev iouslv have convinced them that such an inscription 
would in some wav serve their interests. We can scarcely 
be far out in guessing that that something was a conflict 
similar to those id' 1 6q 1 and 1694* And indeed it might 
well be that in the seventeenth century, when Chiabrera 
and Marini had superseded the Divine Comedy, it would 
appear to the worthy monks a matter of more importance 
to maintain the right of sanctuary throughout all the 
dependentar1 of their convent than to he able to boast that 
they were guardians of the remains of an almost forgotten 
poet. Besides, thrv had no intention of getting entirely rid 
c if' them ; they weir only going to remove them from the 
consecrated place, where they created a scandal. 

Possibly we can fix the time of the occurrence still 
nearer bv means of tut* other dates. According to an 
entry which Martinrm Cardout 1 gives from the convent’s 
account books, three lire wan paid in 1648 for plastering * 
the (UtptlUt di Ihtnu. At this time, then, the inscription to 
the effect that the port's remains no longer lay in tins 
chapel cannot have been in existence.- Again, Cammillo 
Sprcti :i tells us that along the northern wall of the church 
there used to he a colonnade, tunning as far as the Capella 

1 iljvfi- 4 he burrs t*t K.t-renmt i H .tv,, 1H64), J>, 70. 

2 l Atn mdrUril Im Pc llnm. t*»r thr information that, amird- 

m- Ui Mum'", IMuttk »j tit thr dulrct of Romaguoia, udyjtv (obviously 

from art $*$* r, s uc4ih * fo 

4 t 41‘foiu, 1 * 1 *. n,\ »*/. 
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della Madonna, and between its thirty arches there stood a 
number of sarcophagi (some Roman, and some of later 
date), amongst them that of Flavia Salutaris ; much as the 
stone sarcophagi of the Malatestas statu! on the side-wall of 
the beautiful Church of San Francesco in Rimini, built by 
Leon Batista Alberti. But the worthy Franciscans looked 
on even this much contact with a misbelieving paganism as 
a desecration of their church, and about tWn- they destroyed 
the whole portico, as we learn from Padre Giacomo Gar/i, 
who died in 1698, Some of the sarcophagi, presumably 
those of Christian origin, were carried into the cemetery 
adjoining the chapels della Madonna and Braeciofortr, but 
most of them simply perished. Now I think it probable 
that in the course of this general clearance of the stone 
sarcophagi of San Francesco, Dante’s urn may also have 
been cleansed from its heretical contents, and the perpetra¬ 
tion of such an act of faith by an inscription in the chape! 
would be no more than consistent. At the same time, it 
might be that some monk who was not an utter stranger to 
literature preserved sufficient reverence for the port's name 
to protect his bones from further desecration, lie would 
then have confided his treasure to Frate Sunn, who con¬ 
signed tiie bones to the deal chest and re-certified their 
genuineness (tUnuftr rtuhit\ until he was at last able to 
take it upon himself, thanks to his prominent post turn in 
the convent, to build up the chest in the wall adjoining the 
churchyard, that is to say, in semi-consecrated ground. 



XU. ON Till-; DATES OF DANTE’S 
I'll REF. CANTICHE 


a umu ru im. adommi waoner, 

JUNE iNI), i Biy 

! Air/imm liahanv, p. wt, Ihmie-Forsehungen^ vol. 1. 

PP- U4-Mo(t&Hp,| 

The eailiest Commentators, with few exceptions, believe 
the whole of fhr (Uuwds to have been composed by Dante 
in die vrt v year, t in which he professes to have had 
tils vision, or but little later. Recent Commentators all 
admit a Uut date, hut dither widely in fixing the special 
epoch. Turtle- and Troja, with a good many others, carry 
the composition ot the first cantos of the Divine Comedy 
hack to a time piiur to the Jubilee year (1300), declaring 
that before Dante \ vxiU * they were already on the lips of 
the Florentine people, ‘They suppose the first Cantica to 
have been completed not later than 1308, Dionisi, on the 
udter hand, maintains that the last touches were not given 
before t {$4. Fhr same authorities arc equally at variance 
as to chr Pnnutitr\\ for Troja assigns the year 1314 for its 
promulgation, amt Dionisi thinks it was not finished till 
after t jiH. With irsjnvt to the completion of the Para- 
t!iu\ these particular writers happen to he more nearly 
agreed, Un Dionisi assigns it to the early months of 1320, 
and Troja to the period immediately preceding the author's 
death ; hut IVlli ami Tiiabuschi deviate widely from them, 
and declare that the whole Omedy was completed before 
the death of Henry vu. Finally, Foscolo struck an idea 
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quite peculiar to himself, and said that the Divine Poem 
was a posthumous work, which the author during his life 
kept profoundly secret, with the exception of a few frag¬ 
ments, even from his closest friends. 

When we set about examining how far these opinions 
rest upon solid foundations, we are forced to confess that, 
in the absence of information from the author himself, it is 
impossible to establish the date of every passage in a work 
which was revised and interpolated again and again before 
it was published. The conclusion of the //>•; ,\Vn'w being 
the only passage in which Dante flints at the period at 
which he conceived the colossal design of the fVWi 1 , we 
have no reason to suppose that lie set his hand to tin* work 
before 13004 As to the diffusion of the early cantos in 
Florence, while Dante was still living, our only authority 
is Sacchetti in the 114th and 115th Novels; and the 
contents of the cantos themselves contradict it, for their 
fundamental ideas would surely have been very different 
but for the author’s exile; and a further difficulty L found 
in the extreme bitterness with which he attacks the reputa¬ 
tion of the Florentines from the sixth canto onwards ; nor 
can we accept such stories on the authority of a novelist 
born long after Dante, who after all docs not specify the 
Comedy, but only says 4 Dante’s hook,* which might apply 
to the Canzoni or other poems. A further contradiction 
of the story might be found in Boccaccio’s statement that 
the first seven cantos were left in outline when Dante fled 
from Florence, not even the most brilliant scholars or 
closest friends of Dante having apparently heard anything 
of them till Leone Poggi discovered them. But we can¬ 
not insist on this, since there is good reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the story itself* 

In support of the opinion that the Infirm cannot have 
been published later than 1308, the only proof adduced is 
1 Compare atxivr, pp, nutr Ki». 
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the alleged silence' of the poem concerning all occurrences 
later than that ve.ua We should observe, however, that 
Ditto Compagni, a writer who delights in terse sayings, 
and who wrote in 1 3 1 makes no reference to the Divine 
which would have supplied him so well with re¬ 
proaches against the Morentines wherewith to c clothe his 
wrath, in beaut v/ 1 We should also observe, as Torelli has 
excel lend v pointed out, that no landslip in the valley of 
the Adige better conforms to the description given us by 
Dante in the inf/nu, xii. h, than the fall which took place 
in t 31 a' 4 Again, in another passage of the same Cantica 
(xxi. 4 i ) % there seems to he a reference to an event as late 
as the end of 131 j. a But since these arguments may appear 
more or less ambiguous, I will add another which I take to 
be decisive. In Canto xix. 79 we read that Clement v. is 
not destined to rule the Church as long as nineteen years. 4 
Now it will surely be admitted that when he made this 
assertion Dante knew the date of Clement's death, which 
took place on the nuh April 1314. If not, we must 
suppose that Dante had the spirit of prophecy—an alterna- 

* ngnm-nt may hr added, CiatTo nays (fof, vi. 6H) that 

»fltwr vui'i ‘ .Utri fitr expulsion of the Nrri (Summer i y)u) the * savage 
pasty ‘ v ,ill till, Mu-. 4.tii only odes to Fuleirri de' t'alholPs period 
of other a- podr-»u \»v. and to the attempt on Puhciano 

s Summer 1 \ .|!, Now, thr five yrats uu to t ysH d<> not seem enough 

to justify liir port in -avm r ; tli.it thr Blacks will * hold their heath on 
high /u«>; n\< i'tu.hmg, ii.AMi thr others under heavy weights, how¬ 
ever they W 4*1 and 14 y t r th-“irat.' iSfo;, 

I hrh-vr l tun-.i withdiaw thn .ugttmrut as unsound. The events 
mem toned m thr thvt'sr CV'w./v, n hen not put into the form of pro - 
phrrv, ,*ie ante nor t«» the date of the vision. A tut besides, the Slaviuo 
4i Nhoio : .oiothrj l oid *hp> hack to the ninth cent 11 ry..1869. 

■ J Aih-fitno M-j. v!*s * itr i by the editors id'the An,tint, • 1869. 

* Xuol.tH IH died t \ul A'.l 'ti i f ,*H , so that his feet had been 

roasting tm mu •!-. n usm and rode months at the time of Dante's 

vismu, |h»iiif4:1** v iii. dir»| th O* tofirr i pm I aking this as the 
ittf line tit at ohuli Nseolas in. * plunged lower down and Horn hire 
eatue to take hr* plate, the latni would have to * stay fixed with feet 
tnl rjownig ‘ mud the death of (dement vwhich took, place, as 
already said, on the 4 ad* April # 4*4* 1869. 

V 
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tive which Rcpetti, in :ui article printed a few months ago 
in contravention of my opinion, 1 * serins willing to accept. 
We are thus brought down to 1314, and this cannot be 
far from the date at which Dante promulgated the Infirm;. 
for the author himself, in the first of his Latin eclogues, 
supposed to have been written about 1319, speaks of the 
Inferno as already finished; and other authors, too, hence¬ 
forth frequently refer to episodes of the Infirm. The 
notorious Ceceo d’Aseoli, who was burned alive at Florence 
in 1327, arid who wrote his dark* during Dante's life, 3 
discusses and condemns almost all the most striking passages 
of the Inferm; and about the same time Rtssera delta 
Gherminella di Lucca, in a sonnet published by Crescioi- 
heni (Storm ddta volg . potin^ vol. hi, p. 116), says: 

4 In valour thou art no old A lard ( Inf \ tviii, til), nor 
County Guy of Monte Feltro ( Inf, X 3 tvu.)» imr Ugtncion of 
Faggiuola, nor Mainardo {Inf. xwii, $ 0 ), fl> the (hope!> 1 
thy life in not worth a pewter [piitr >\ penny ( Inf L toj), 
for you arc a greater coward chan a hare in hue of a gic)hound 
[t'iltro ] 1 (Inf, i. tot). 

Cino of Pistoja also alludes to the celebrated episode of 
Francesca da Rimini in his Sonnet in, wtitten during 
the life of Selvaggia (who died before t according 
to Ciampi. 3 (See his Tlut di M. Cim y third edition, p. 44,) 

4 Tell her my sad heart knows this only comfort: it i •> of the 
course that nature hold'-, in man, that /Lee itifitntl mt nnv Ln\i 
um to iSidpi from Irvingl 


1 Indicated in thr dntdopn di f/mnw, Lis., Srptnuhri tHCi, 1*. 

—iMy. ' 

^ 1 We may infer this from several 4*1 thr A. but par 

ticularly the following: * Now, i Minuter whether 4tiy «alter 

proof ran he produced f*> refute this *, ami, * A*,.mot tins I tin law 
what my opinion is, and support if with philosopho al argument, Thru 
if Dante can solve them, I am satisfied/ 

3 And after ipv Tiampi can Had tm nmtr precise mditahom as to 
the period of her <lc*uh.-~ iM 69. 
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Similar allusions to Dante are found in the History of 
Giov. Viliam, viii. ij, xi, )x\ etc. 

(The weightiest argument making for the date we have 
proposed only appeals to those who believe that the Fdtro of 
the first canto is Cangrunde della Seala. Now although at¬ 
tempts have been made in our time with much ingenuity and 
historical learning to substitute Uguccione della Faggiuola, 
or Pope Benedict m., or some other personage (whether 
historical or prophetically anticipated), for Cangrande, yet 
the old opinion, which has prevailed for three centuries, is 
still (and, if' l am not mistaken, rightly) accepted by the 
great majority of the students of Dante. Now by 1308 
Cangrande, who had not yet grown his beard, could not 
have done anything to merit a prophecy of such scope as 
that concerning the /V/m?. Again, as long as his brother 
Alhuino (who died October 28th, 1311) was still living, 
though he was associated with him in the Lordship, he 
could not have had any opportunity of drawing all the hopes 
of the C Jhibeltme party to himself, and after Henry vn. 
had descended from Mount On is (October 24th, 1310) 
or rather from the moment when he had determined to 
cross the Alps (September 1309), the Italian Ghibellines, 
made * humble * by mi many disasters, must have looked for 
their 4 salvation* to no other than the Emperor himself, 
and not to any municipal potentate. So it wets not until 
after the death of the 4 lofty Henry * (August 24th, 1313)5 
when they saw the hopes they had placed in him crushed, 
that the poet could have substituted his Vicar for the de¬ 
ceased hero himself, and declared him to he the Veltro 
4 who shall be the salvation of that humbled Italy.’] 1 

The PunuiUrv contains a smaller number of prophecies, 
and its date is therefore less certain ; but in one of the 
early cantos (vii. tj(t) it in said that Henry will come to the 
succour of’ Italy too late, ami this justifies us in supposing 
* Author's addition of t86y. 
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that this canto was not begun till after 1 31 j. Still more 
decisive is the passage which predicts that the Italian 
Guelfs, and the French as well, will he crushed hv a Leader 
who is obscurely hinted at (xxxiii. 43), Such a title and 
such a ftope could only apply to one who was the head of 
all the Ghibellines of Italy ; and such the Sculigcr became 
by his nomination at Soncino on the tOth December t jtH, 
No municipal potentate can be intended here, as the sup¬ 
porters of della Faggiuola's claims suppose. The only 
argument that can he brought in opposition rests on the 
assertion of Boccacet and others that the Purgatory was 
dedicated to Maroelio Malaspina (the third of that name), 
who died in 13 1 6. But since I am not alone in doubting 
the truth of the fact, which IWcacei himself gives as 
uncertain ( Antdagia di Firenze^ rKa;, No, Ixxiv, pp, j y, 
|8), and since I am inclined to think that this very Camica 
contains a reference to the death of Maroelio, I cannot 
say that the objection gives me much uneadoess, Is it 
not a fact that the praises given to Alagia (xix. 14/,), 
without a word about her husband, seem to imply that 
the latter was already dead when the poet composed the 
verses in question ? But here we must stop, Giovanni 
di Virgilio in his Carmen (line tH) alludes to a passage 
in the Purgatory ( Purg, xxL); and since his poem, as 
already said, is assigned to ijtq, we must hold that the 
end of 1318 or the beginning of ijtg is the date of the 
completion of the Purgatory, 

finally,as to the Paradhe, I)ionisi\ argument from the 
fact of Dante’s never having returned to Verona, after his 
short stay there at the beginning of 13*0, appears to have 
little relevance. I believe I have shown elsewhere 1 that 
the dedication to Cangramle is posthumous, and I do not 
see why we are not to accept Boceaed s statement that the 

1 la my edition of Dante's Kpbrlm, p, (*I, IWiS rditioit, «. %u\). 
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last thirteen cantos were not found till after the author’s 
death* We must suppose, however, that some whiff of the 
Pdr*iMu\ though not the hulk of the poem itself, had 
got abroad even during Dante’s life, for Cecco D’Ascoli, 
mentioned above, says in the beginning of the Aarbai 

* Of which | heaven | that Florentine whom Beatrice conducted 

there, hath already treated*’ 

This is a further proof of the unsoundness of Foscolo’s 
opinion above referred to. And to this we may add Cino’s 
Canzone (No. ao), composed immediately on receiving the 
news of Dame\ death, which contains obvious references 
to the Inform (xv. 72). Finally I see that Fra Guido da 
Pisa, another contemporary of Dante’s, cites the Divine 
dWm/y more frequently dun any other book. 



XIII.-™THE TWO EARLIEST COMMEN¬ 
TATORS ON THE DIVINE COMEDY 

[Jahrinkht'r tkr hikmtur (1 3 vol, iv,}. / Kmk ■ /'Wu 

vol. l pp. 354 * 3 ^ 

The conviction that the deeper significance of the /)iwW 
Comedy is missed by the modern Commentators drove me 
to inquire whether the early Annotators had comprehended 
the poet’s meaning any better. And I \mm found that the 
religious basis of the whole poem* and the allegorical signi¬ 
ficance of many of the details* had been recognised by them 
up to the sixteenth century, and even to some extent still 
later. It was only the materialistic philosophy of these 
latter days which was incapable of recognising the religious 
idea under its artificial veil* and therefore attempted to 
replace it bv considerations and aims of a worldly nature. 
This naturally led to the thought that the true significance 
of the poem might perhaps have been communicated by 
the poet himself, and then handed down by tradition. “This 
roused a keen desire for a nearer acquaintance with the 
earlier Commentators, and more especially those who might 
possibly or probably have come into personal relations 
with the poet. So during a hasty journey in which I 
revisited Northern Italy last year (i8a6) I seized every 
opportunity of tracking up these early Commentators, and 
in the midst of multifarious other pursuits 1 examined some 
150 MS. volumes of Commentaries, in the course of less 

than three months. These figures make it quite unncces- 

m 
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sary to add that it was out of the question to work through 
the volumes and make excerpts. My object was limited to 
lightening the future labours of others in bringing order 
into this vast mass of material, this monument of the in¬ 
credible industry devoted to the Divine Comedy , reducing 
the number of 4 atumymi,* and forming at least some con¬ 
clusions concerning their several values. How far I have 
been successful I shall hope shortly to enable the reader to 
judge. At present I will only say that I found nothing to 
support the theory of a traditional interpretation of details 
traceable to data supplied by the poet himself. Now and 
then he may have given utterance to ideas concerning the 
significance of the poem as a whole, but with one exception, 
which will be dealt with presently, there are no traces of 
his having himself expounded the meaning of any of the 
harder passages in conversation. And indeed such a course 
would have ill accorded with the poet’s haughty and reserved 
nature. At the same time, the age which had seen the 
birth of the poem was, in greater or less degree, that of 
the Commentators themselves. The religious sentiments 
and imagery of which Dante had availed himself were 
familiar to hi * exponents also; the events to which he 
referred were still fresh in their memories; the forms of 
the language* ami the significance of the words were still 
fresh in their minds ; and their labour was inspired by the 
first outburst of enthusiasm which the Comedy aroused 
among dime of like mind with the poet. When we add 
to this the beauty and purity of the language in which the 
Italian waiters express themselves, we shall see why the 
study of these aid Commentators affords so much more 
pleasure than that of the modern works in the same field, 
so numerous in our day. It cannot be denied that the 
historical insight of Benvenuto da I mala, the theological 
profundity of Petrus Hands, the beautiful diction and in¬ 
structive fulness of the * Armnimo ’ of the Riccardian ms* 
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1016,* and the comprehensive thoroughness of the invalu¬ 
able Buti, far outweigh the bigoted /eat of Venturi, the 
endless chatter of the worthy Lombardi, and the vulgarities 
and grammatical subtleties of Biugioli, and, moreover, with 
the exception of a tew discoveries <d later time'* {•'•£. the 
signification of the / V/Vrs), these excellent forefathers ut¬ 
tered ami defended wellnigh all the errors and all the 
truths which our modern interpreters believe themselves 
to have discovered, and often supported them with better 
arguments. 

These older Commentators have their special excellences 
and defects, according to the time in which they lived. 
The earliest, amongst whom I reckon all who wrote before 
the year 1350, have the advantage of direct contact with 
the poet’s age, and free unprejudiced views. On the 
other hand, they are dealing with matter as yet new, and 
are thrown upon their own limited resource*, and exposed 
to all kinds of individual errors. Their successors make 
use of the knowledge and opinions of thru predecessors, and 
balance their contradictory opinions against each other, but 
they soon lose all freedom of view under the mass of 
material which overwhelms them. W hen we put them 
thus side by side the early Commentaries will be seen to 
have the best of it, and perhaps this is whv admirers of" our 
poet so frequently inquire particularly after the earliest of 
his Commentators. 

Well, nearly three hundred years ago (t 55 >) Giorgio 
Vasari, the biographer of the Artists (Aldan rd, jH *7, ii. 
l6t, Sienese ed n i. 243), mentions an expounder of the 
Divine Comedy who wrote in the year t ^4, twelve or thir¬ 
teen years, that is, after the poet’s death. Twenty-two 

1 Pietro Fanfani h;e» lately ' 1 Szv- jnjhlrh- I thr t'Miumrutaty »m the 
Infirm contained in cltb m\.*j X'f f . f Thr and tWaMm 

followed in 186SI ami iff 74.- . F.n. j 

8 Compare Baklimim, in the Af-Msut, Hr., Appended u» the I,Ur of 
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years later hr was mure carefully examined by the 4 Deputati ’ 
directed by the Grand Duke Cosimo to correct the text of 
the Ihwiwtr They drew, if I have counted correctly, 
eighteen philological examples for their celebrated notes from 
this source. In their preface they award him the greatest 
praise, not merely as an expounder, hut as a model of style, 
and they also refer to his personal acquaintance with the poet, 
and call him par twtlUntt the tarty or th egood Commentator. 1 
After another forty years, in r61 Jt, the first edition of the 
/'■Kuhiarh JstL Cmsm appeared, containing a large number 
of illustrative examples taken from this Commentary, which 
is here designated /* Otthm. In the subsequent editions 
the number of quotations increased so greatly that it now 
contains upwutds of th examples taken from this Com- 
mctu.trv. [ Potii|u-o Venturi also refers incidentally (e.g. 
Puri], vi, 04) to the Ottim in his Commentary of 1732.] 
In iji} » the late ihmonico, Count Jacopo Dionisi,* carefully 
examined the (as vve shall continue to call it, though 

Diomsi triers to it as the and having devoted 

several months m the preceding year to studying the 

t'itiuliur. t oik* ml r*|itu»u »d H ddmuccA works. Milan, 1808-12, 

ud. iv , p. ; 1. 

* 1 ot gmuei impuftamr, hitli linguistically and for 

th*’ inhumation it «out .mis, aml superior in tin* value of its notices of 
many -pru.d »»t the ttmn, n a Commentary on Dante by one 

whose name we have hern unable to discover, in spite ot all our 
pallet, We haw* pallnl bon sometimes the M < #ood " and sometimes the 
** ICulv “ t Hr is not Benvenuto da Imola, although the 

Utter lu*» dnord hum h h»»m him and (to give it its right name) copied 
nimii also, Wr are a no d th.it tin y are not identical by the diversities 
wltuli d> .totgui h flirm m ituny passages, as well as by Benvenuto's 
geuo,il udriiuiity to phdosnphu al and theological matters, the 
language n that ot about ji ■ fee, n; j» that is to say Dantes last 
|«rn*id s and m muh ttiir t Miumrufator was a contemporary, and per¬ 
haps 4 fu*md of tbr |»M"t s t lot in commenting on the passage * 7 hose 
tthrsHt -tr/rt .A tr’wit rt<,, hr fells us that he questioned 

Dante about it, and he then gives us m detail the whole story ot the 
statue ot Mars and the tables of the ancient Florentines which he had 
drawn from tom m reply.' (P, .*S, FanfauA ed. t *B<;7.) 

3 Tfir pfotoundesf student of Dante produced hy the last century. 

THE HUNT umm 

CARUKIE HSflTUTE Of TEGHNOLOSY 
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Florentine mss. in conjunction with Pcruzzini, 1 reports on 
it in the fifth number of his JncMhti, Much of his 
material has been incorporated by Ren/i, Marini, and 
Muzzi, in their excellent JdP dtumi edit it m of Dante 
(Florence, 1819)/ which is only too little known. In 18ah 
Professor Torn of Pisa promised us a complete edition of 
this Commentary, 3 and he is to receive the support of 
several eminent Italian scholars. 

It is a remarkable fact, however, that several writers 
have doubted the separate existence of this Commentary, 
and have held it to be identical with that generally 
associated with the name of Jacopo della Lana. Salviati,* 

^ 1 I am indebted for the very valuable present of the comjdrfr scries of 
Dioiufti'A AtttJMih t whether with Pera.viuib {!■>**'?, rf f.xflu .i/cojrr, 
to the kindly bard til rural lib-, thr iihMc \i4ft|tth fpptdtto PttidemotUi. 
Hath works are rare, and as main of Dante uttotmafitm are very far 
from being appreciated or used as they ought t»» fr. 

- Pocket edition reprinted in Prato, iSjsj, 

* l h appeared in full tu 1fDy ’o» iapnrro, Pru. iKm*, 

4 Ain'crtt/ncafi Jr!Ut k*rsjm in the first edition, mentioned af»nc 
(Venezia, t ^4,y tom. i. p. 114; 'Amongst the author* of thn period 
important front a linguistic p*»mt of view, we muv include the \\mx 
mentator on Dante in the vernacular, who h the men ,4 ‘»} |r,c. thr 
“ Dcputafi," see last page, !%ft,} sometime* t ailed the " { b««l “ and 
sometimes the M Katlv " in their work Hr Was a < ertaMl Meswre 
JacojHi della Lana, a ejfs/rn of flojogna, not A liter igu di Kosatr of 
Bergamo, a celebrated Doctor of Paws, aS those cm diml scholars vriu 
sometimes to believe ( ,J ). Into this error they weir led by a very 
respectable authority, namely the Abate I nfoni.., who uy'i, in his 
catalogue of writers, that this A then go, amount hn other works, left 
comments on the poem of Dante, but without telling us whethn he had 
written them or only translated them into bafm fhr fait, however, w 
beyond question, for the said AlhcfigoS Latin i ‘nmmrnuiy, translated 
from the vernacular, is still in raj a«*mr, and Pm din has a Mi. copy of 
it of considerable antiquity and vrrv wr|| urn tedf etc. P. Vi <s; 

4 Afterwards, in the year 14"H, there was printed at Milan, m large folio, 
another C ommrutarv on Dante, also in thr vernacular, *t c»*p»r» facopn 
dtll.t Lana to a great rvtrut, hut is linguist:* ally inferior, and of ten 
inverts and changes the order of thr words, whdr < mutant lv introducing 
ttcraps am! patches of other idmunnsfaftrs/ rt* |* j in ; * As to the 
language of the *aid vernacular C ommentary, we have 4 lower opinion of 
it than it naiiw the men of had, since in our opinion si oitrti smack'* 
more of the Latin (m to *pr;tkd than ofh.rr liooks of thr same pcijod j 
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one of the most eminent contributors to the Focabolario 
AUa Crus™ , and Ptuciii, 1 regarded this identity as estab¬ 
lished. The authors of the notes to the tavola delk 
abbreviature to the Dictionary were doubtful;* 2 Dionisi 3 
and Re/'/i * considered them to be different, although 
admitting a remarkable agreement between the two. It 
is the object of this essay to settle this question once for 
all, and accurately determine the relation of the two works 
one to another. 

I shall reserve a more detailed literary treatment till 
further on in this essay, and will only explain at present 
that the quotations from Jacopo della Lana are taken from 
a Rehdigcr ms. in Breslau (which, by the courtesy of the 
municipal authorities, I have been allowed to have in my 

but nmddrriug thr Mibjrcf and the author, thin in easy to excuse. 
And, t»«r at! we hat r %utl, wr flunk that* when read with the poem, 

U may W »»t uo small * alur fo thr usage t»f tuir language.* 

1 In Bantu//*, X *.%*»*:.•#'# tblnymi, vul, v. p, t $. ~| Portirdli, too, in 
hh edition of fhr Ihvtmt itammeJM (ttbsy), p. xix, has no doubt as to 
thr identify of fhr t wo, 

* I*, nute «»t the last volume uf the Venice (Bitter) edition 
id 176; ; * rhe u !>rptitati“ in the pmem to their Annotations on the 
Ih^ameriw sumrtunr-, called hint thr •• (omd ** and sometimes the 
M Rady " t'ommrntann , and tnmi two parages which indicate that he 
began to wutr In* I'umiw ntaiy in t \} they conjecture that he was 
a nmfrmpMMtv and perhaps a friend ot Dante. Perhaps the text 
brlotv thru* wri not the same that may now be ?»eeu in the Laurentian 
1 4 ilii,*tv* lot thry say that the btferm ;utd the Puryatarw are written in 
tuir hand ami the VaroJim m another, whereas the Laurentian MS. is all 
wutfru by the ximr hand, although sometimes carelessly. /'lriftirinato 
brhrw*’i that fhr author ot tins (‘ottmirutary was Jacopo della Lana, a 
rsfi/rn ot Rologiu, and dors not altogether agree with the u Deptitati ” 
in the e as mate they U umed *»t it > merits. But perhaps Jaeopo della 
Lana's iouunrutaty n dilteiruf from that of the Laurentian MS,, a point 
wlmdi might hr cle.itf d up by an inspection ot the texts ot Pindh and 
of Ctmfanni, w hith t,‘totariuoU had seen. [In the tilth edition of the 

begun HI tK4 1, but only earned as far as his note is 

ctiffrefrd oft p, ft . *d fhr t o odo, Lite remodelled edition that has 
brrn appealing since i % h \ contains a brirt but correct notice of the 
Otttm* on p Uxiv, iHtugj 

;1 Up, or, cap *y, 

* o <*m% Hu a ni mpra i MSX. tUtrbmnumi emeriti alia 

th-ih (Mm, Ji thtnte (Roma, tMaM, pp, 1 > 
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own house for a considerable period) and from the rare 
Venetian edition of Vimlelina da Spira, a fine copy of 
which I was fortunate enough to obtain from Signor 
Dumolard of Milan, the bookseller. 1 Ihe Ottims is 
quoted from the advance sheets of the new Pisa edition, 
for twenty-seven of which (up to Inf. xxw t*6) l am 
indebted to the great kindness of my honoured friend, 
Professor Rosini. 

I must further point out that in all these and similar cases 
it is by no means sufficient for the determination and identi¬ 
fication of a work simply to compare the beginning and 
the end, as even the best books on the subject recommend.- 
For one thing, mss. are particularly subject to the danger of 
losing their beginning and end, so as to a fiord no material 
for such a method. Besides this, the til-omened •/.cal and 
industry of the possessor of a ms., either original or 
copied, often led him, especially at die beginning, to 
interpolate all kinds of extraneous matter, thereby con¬ 
cealing the true character of the Commentary. The 
Commentator himself, or his copyist, frequently takes over 
annotations from quite another source. Sometimes we 
find that the beginning has been worked up afresh, in 
order to make the work appear like a fresh Commentary. 
We cannot be sure of our results, then, unless we compare 
whole sections, and this I confess I have not always been 
able to do in the case of the other Commentaries mentioned 
above. 

The wide difference of opinion as to the connection 
between the (hthm and Jacopo della Lana would he most 
simply explained bv the discovery that here, as in many 

1 Since* this was writtru IWr™»r laieun** s* oraMh ha*) nv»rr 
olitol Drifa L;uut\ Commrntary, pnblnhm^ it at Milan, 1m 
and at Bologna, in octato, \ tuu, i‘i ' J iU&tuh. thantt* 

(k$dlu‘k n i. 279 iy, 

3 Ebert, 2ur lianJhhnJUrthit;Jf % i. pp, t**, tH >, Ct,, ItMwrtrr, 

Rmi, op. oV,, p. * 3. 
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similar casts, the disputants really had quite different works 
before them to which the same name had been arbitrarily 
given. Our first inquiry then must be whether it was the 
same work, to which all the writers mentioned above 

referred as the Ottimo. 

To beyjn with the Ihputati Several of the small 
number of their citations are of so general a character as 
mu to be easily identified (see pp. 8<), 173, and 197 of 
Fan fluffs edition, 18^7), and of the remaining fifteen, only 
four come within the limits of that portion of the work to 
which at present I have access. 1 One of these (p. 67— 
Inf vi, 5 js ) mav hr found in the printed Ottimo , though with 
considerable variants. ( )ne (p. 64 ■ Inf xx. 1 16) is not to bo 
found at all in the Ottimo^ but stands word for word [?] in 
Jacopo della Lana ; and I have searched both Commentaries 
in vain for two more (p, 67 Inf. xvi. 70; and p. 218— 
Inf. ii.). Finally, turn of the eleven passages that remain 
(pp, 178 and j.iit) correspond so closely with della Lana 
(vre Purf. xxx. 4$ and Inf xix. $*), that they cannot have 
hern taken from unv one hut him? It would seem then 
that the Ihpuhiii were acquainted with the true ()ttimo y 
but by no mean-, always distinguished him from Jacopo della 
lama, or (presumably) from other Commentators either. 
This would explain simply enough how Pinclli came to 
refer thru* quotations to Jacopo instead of to the Ottimo . 

As to the compilers of the Focabolario della Crusca , I 
should not be in a position to form a judgment if it had not 

1 Sint r thr-.r (rttrim .vtrii ihrrf•> furnish adequate material, I haw 
(ml thought u n* this tudsome process overghe whole 

tit the t *itnutt iif-u \, whuh h 0 now long hrrU in print, I his note 
applies to ail tiltr U'-if lit fhi’i rv.aV- I Hto/. 

plus n too ut*myh jiirIt b possible that the reference 
may hr to the Outwit m»i /*#. mu. *14. ?H6q, 

Thr i4hm pa’.sagr•> me lightly assigned to the Ottimo. They are 
ai follows; p, ,p* Par, xv* t *q » j*. 4H Pttr* hi. and xvi. 
p, tv? ■ i*ur$, xvi. 4&, p, 114 Par, iso 94. ; p. M 7 ' XIX * 49 > 
!». f. \n Par, %%, ^ , j», 444. Pin'S. ***• 
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been for the unparalleled kindness of the Nestor of Italian 
writers, Professor Chevalier Daniel Francesconi of Padua. 
He actually prepared with his own hand a list of words (dated 
Nov. 25th, 1826) quoted from the Ottimo , amounting in 
all to 1600. Since it is extracted from a larger unprinted 
work, I here subjoin the full title of the ms. sent me : 
‘Index of the Words for which the fourth and last original 
edition of the Vocabolario della Crusca cites the Comment or 
Commentator of Dante, extracted from the Index made in like 
fashion for all the Testi di lingua [authorities for language], 
by the present Patrician of Venice, Alvise Mocenigo, son 
of the late Chevalier Alvise, son of the late Doge.’ 1 I 
have not had time to compare all the words given, but I 
have carefully looked up the 369 which come under the 
first three letters of the alphabet, that is to say, between a 
fourth and a fifth of the whole. Of these again I could 
only make use of such as came within the first five-and- 
twenty cantos of the Inferno , which was as far as my sheets 
extended. I have found 136 of them, though sometimes 
with variants, in the printed Ottimo . Six more passages 
(under applicare , ass entire, avarizia first example, battezza- 
tore, capo (Inf xii. 11 [?]) and crescere) I have not as yet 
succeeded in finding in the printed work, and the character 
of some of them leads me to think that they must have 
been taken from some other exposition of the Divine 
Comedy , though I cannot identify it. Two passages 
not found in the Ottimo (under Acciajuolo and Cancelliere) 
appear word for word in Jacopo della Lana, while for some 
inexplicable reason one (under Capiglia ) actually comes 
from Boccaccio’s unfinished Commentary. 2 Finally, some 

1 At the end of each of his three volumes Torri gives a similar col¬ 
lection of the references to the printed Ottimo prepared by Luigi Muzzi 
and Paolo Zanotti, but it is far less complete.—1869. 

2 On the other hand, under Illustrissimo y a passage is given as from 
But'fs Commentary, which is really found not there but in the Ottimo on 
Inf. iv. 130(p. 52).—1869. [Rightly assigned in the 1729, etc.ed— Ed.] 
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passages are referred to in quite general terms that have 
baffled my attempts at identification; and indeed some of 
those that I have succeeded in tracking are cited very 
vaguely, or even incorrectly. All this makes it clear that 
in the main the authors of the Vocabolario understood by 
the Ottimo the Commentary which is now being printed ; 
but they were not so consistent in the matter as to preclude 
the occasional confusion of della Lana or some other Com¬ 
mentary with the Ottimo .—I may remark in passing, that 
after the fashion of other similar works, the Crusca lays 
disproportionate stress on the beginning of the work. Two- 
fifths of the examples, at any rate under the first three 
letters of the alphabet, are taken from a portion of the 
Commentary that only covers three-thirteenths of the 
work. 

It is obvious from what Salviati says that he mistook 
Jacopo della Lana for the Ottimo , and did not know the 
latter at all. 

Dionisi, the delP Ancora editors, and Torri, all of them 
used the same ms., and it was also known at any rate to the 
later editors of the Crusca. But as far as Dionisi is con¬ 
cerned, we must note that his comparisons of the Ottimo 
and della Lana lose much of their value from the fact that 
he took Nidobeato’s edition (Milan, 1478) to be an uncon¬ 
taminated reproduction of Jacopo della Lana’s Commentary, 
whereas Terzago had as a fact altered and abbreviated the 
original Commentary to a very large extent, and had now 
and again made important additions to it. 

And now at last we are in a position to ask and answer 
the question how it comes that even those writers who 
made proper use of the names determined above could still 
be in doubt or confusion as to the relation of the two 
Commentators, the one to the other. I will for the present 
put aside all reference to the beginnings and endings 
of the manuscripts—which however have been singularly 
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fertile in confusion in this very instance* and will keep to 
the body of the Commentaries* in order to at mo ;u a 
definite conclusion as stum as possible. To hey,in with* 
then* we are immediately struck hv tin* fact that we some¬ 
times find the annotations on a particular passage cm’re¬ 
sponding almost word for word in the two Commentaries, 
as in the case of the two tasr notes to the fourth Canto* 
the notes to vi. 7 and 14* and innumerable others, while 
the introductions to the separate Cantus which both Cotit* 
mentaries give us in addition to the notes on special 
passages* almost always closely correspond. Not only is 
the connection of ideas the same* ami the language often 
identical line after line, but the very same authorities are 
cited in the same way. Almost anv Canto would serve as 
an example of tins* and as it wall he useful to our further 
investigations to note it* I choose the first which comes to 
hand* namely* the fourteenth, 

Otfsm-f, 

. , , And here it uni a hr 
questioned whether a nun van 
hold (Jod in haired ? And 
first it is argued and said that 
he cannot* and it i* proved 
thus: Dionysius in the hm»k of 
the Divine name* s.tith : "The 
first and supreme good and the 
supreme beauty is loveable bv 
all; (rod is the supreme gm*d 
and the primal and supreme 
beauty ; therefore he may not 
be hated of any. 

Furthr it i % writ i n in K. ■ 
dras: All things call upon fir 
truth and arc blcv.ed in hrr 
works; God h this truth ; 

1 Similar parallel passages will hr tmm! m i'ahtm»<'* I 
Mia Pitkiiimi, v«l, i, pp, ^ , qja. • iM**. 


;/ar. JM.s Lru} 

Cmv..vj tun}* dir whwh matter 
it |IU% he *pj -avuted whether 
anv man nuv have hatred ?«.» 
< h d l And if ji argil I that he 
cantuif, fi *; Msi* r s. I)> uui 
sail h 1 ti the f?umb fvu.lc * */V 
Jltifth ft: ram Hit* ; ( huiubm 

atiuhde *1 dthgdule r v' pt MtUIttt 

bmtum rf pub. 1 ntn ; Ch*d in that 
gondlien and b ’ 4Mt’/, therefore 
G*»d may not be hair4 of anv, 

Fi ,*-*’/*, 4 s app a;rih in the 
Ap^rypha -i I’hdrai, who h 
saish ; t huiua inv * **. Mil VrfO 
fat-run :•? bcutpnanoar m npr rj. 
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Ottimo . 

therefore God is loved of all, 
and in consequence may not be 
hated of any. 

Concerning the which ques¬ 
tion, it is to be known that 
hatred is a movement of the 
appetite which descendeth from 
some apprehension or act of 
knowing, the which, as directed 
toward God, may be after two 
fashions. The one fashion of 
knowing and apprehending God 
is by his essence, the which is the 
goodness of God; and after this 
fashion God may not be hated 
of any, inasmuch as he hath in 
himself the norm of good, and 
such goodness may not be hated. 

The other fashion is through 
his effects, by the which visible 
effects the invisible attributes 
of God may be known. And 
these effects may be considered 
after two fashions: the one 
fashion is when the human will 
is not repugnant to the effects 
of God, as in the case of life in 
a man, for the human will is 
not repugnant to the divine will 
in this. 

The other fashion is when 
the aforesaid effects are repug¬ 
nant to the human will, the 
which is averse and counter to 
reason, as when a man receiveth 
from God punishment for some 
sin he hath committed, or is 
constrained by the divine law 
not to enter upon some delight; 


Jac . della Lana . 

bus ejus: God is this truth, 
therefore God is loved of every 
man, and per consequens may 
not be hated of any. 

Concerning the which ques¬ 
tion, it is to be known that 
hatred is a movement of the 
appetite, which appetite de¬ 
scendeth from some apprehen¬ 
sion or act of knowing, the 
which apprehension may be, 
as to God, after two fashions. 
The one fashion is to know and 
apprehend God by his essence, 
the which essence is the good¬ 
ness of God, and may not be 
hated of any, inasmuch as it is 
of the norm of good and there¬ 
fore may not be hated. 

The other fashion of appre¬ 
hending may be by his effects, 
by which visible effects the in¬ 
visible attributes of God may 
be known. And these effects 
may be considered after two 
fashions: the one, in such cases 
as life, understanding, love, 
may not be counter to the will 
of man; which, it is certain, 
hath these characteristics from 
God, so that after this fashion 
it is impossible to hate God. 

The other fashion is when 
the effects of God are repug¬ 
nant and contrary to the human 
will, which is averse and coun¬ 
ter to reason, as when, because 
of some sin, he receiveth from 
God punishment, or is con¬ 
strained by divine law not 
to enter upon some delight. 
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/ m '«, **£»*.* It.iHkt, 

And therefore whomever h en¬ 
wrapped su t!u- Uu fadtion* may 
n .'U iuv- hatred t*» God, and 
of mrh 4 ‘-- eh v *•>! whom the 
proenft hapr*t makr?h mention, 
Thr #>•*«* argument, which 11 
cwpr-fosM m ter r 4 *, h iIhh 

*n*U ed i (h*t ftwV W ilu* %ca* Cj**4 
by ht i that n £** say 

thr Same*, nuv mu iuir ii.nl. 
Hut it doth not tolhnv fhat they 
who rre tv*»t * C»>nt by ho c»* 
*>euee ttuv tv >t hat-r hun. Thr 
argument n understood 

**! those who Iuv r natural Xtld 
right wiU 411*1 appemr $ thmy 
who h*vir a prrvcfird nuv luve 
C*m 4 iu hatred* bee 4 ips* rational 
ctlccli AfC 4 p|*bc 4 MSig to them. 

But in spite of this agreement the two CotnmruUiics, as 
the most cursory comparison will show, air worn fully 
different* not only in the matter of a note hnr ami there, 
but in their whole character. To begin with, the Ottim§ 
is distinguished by a number of passages which fix thr date 
of composition in 1344 or * 314. As yet I have tioi found 
the date of February 28th, 1334, m any rally m*. h is 
inserted in the Venetian m. (San Marco, 5$) under the 
preface (Pm he Cantor*) of the Paraiu\ In some later fund, 

I imagine by the celebrated Finrlh, A note to Inf. *ix. 

II $ gives the date of 1 7th March t f 3 4 f t j 34 J. In Par. 

xii. 79 the same year h alluded to an already fMsvrd, and a 
note to Inf xiii. 144 gives the year i f34 as cm rent (for the 
clerical error 1323 is only found in the our mi, tin which the 
printed Otthm is based). Finally, a note to Par. m. 124 
(cited by the /intora editors of the \ shows that the 

1 For ro/eva cir mu -irj jw Hr 4 *-thrift tu-s *•*&*■■.» , 4r -rsJjru 
(iirrn-t m rhr illr.j nl. I> r*. j, nhii It O t&Mfi ’iOs’sr. * M S j .. 


Ottm §. 

and after this fashion man may 
hold God in hatred even as 
those of whom there is speech 
in this passage. 

And the answer to the c.uuo 
ter argument* which h ex 
pressed generally* is that if m 
they who sec God by ho 
essence who may not hate him, 
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Commentator wrote before 1346. 1 It is only by an error, 
as Dionisi v, p. 87) has already pointed out, that 

the year 1351 appears as already passed in Purg. xxiii. 102. 
I have not compared any other mss. for this passage, but 
it is obvious that we must correct the date by Villani 
(ix, 14S) to LD4-" Now, so far as I have read him, there is 
no such definite indication of the date of composition to be 
found in della Lana. There are also two passages in which 
the Ottima refers to remarks which he himself heard from 
Dante's lips. The one (xiii. 144} contains the saga con¬ 
cerning the destruction and rebuilding of Florence, the 
other (x. 85} records Dante’s well-known saying that he 
never said that which he had not set out to say for the sake 
of rhyme. In Jacopo della lama there is no trace of a 
similar relation. The Otdrm is well acquainted with 
Dante’s other works, and in the sheets lying before me are 
two passages transcribed from the Cntvhno so faithfully as 
to be valuable in eoneeting the text of the latter (on Inf 
vii. 77 and ix. q t ), while there is a third passage given in 
other mv.. to which 1 shall refer presently. Compare also 
die Of dm® on Par. xxviii. ji (Tom’s edition]. He also 
refers correctly to the Pita Nrnva in the note to Purg. 
xxx. 11 5, and to a Cate/ame in the note to Par. viii. 31. 3 

Jacopo della Lana shows an incredible ignorance of 
almost all matters connected with Dante’s circumstances 
and with his other writings. Judging by the passage in 

1 Hr of Kmy j*»!m «»f Bohemia, who fell at Crcey, as still 

living. iMt;, 

2 See below, pp, \ S t »y. Is I *. 

Wr duty turf her note ffir ♦{notation of tin* third Canzone of the 
/'‘tta «., h JJentt frr ftrta Jr I entire, and the third Ballad, 

* It m um fat\ : Jfisa Mia r nm-vap m the (ihkta generate to Purg. xxx., 
thr (tiltht'.ui/onr, * fa trnto n J'Amr la granfwtsanza,' and the (fourth), 

’ he Jid* t rime J ’ J’*!■>*' rfi'tu idufP in thr notes to lines y; and 1 ] of the 
%uur ranfo* 41 well as the (rti'iidt; sonnet, ‘ Per tfueUa 'Via the la hellezza 
mrre t ‘ on Purg. \%m. It n ahu worth noting tliat the Ottirm known 
thr poems of' ||ii»*!uginn(4 of lanra (Purg, sxiv, ^4), of Cin<» of Pistoja 
( Purg, %%%. t At), and of Fohpirf of Marseilles ( Par, \x, 94). 
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which he comments on the line of the Paradis* just referred 
to, he must have been entirely unacquainted with the 
Commit , so utterly does his explanation of the canzone 
referred to in the passage differ from Dantes own in the 
C&nmvm , 

< Here you arc to know that the author* bedde* elm cAwA* 
made many other things in rhyme* both *tnnt and um$t % 
etwxmi and emzml and amongst the rc*t, wishing tu 

touch an something of concupiscent love, poetically inventing 
the opinion af which mention E made in the beginning of the 
present chapter* he began and said : Ye who by understanding 
move the third heaven. 11 * 

And again, he often speaks of Dame’s times as though 
they were remote. For example, on Purg. xi. 9$ : 

‘In the author’s time another whose name uu> Gmcm w*u re¬ 
nowned, and of this Cimabue nought more w** uid.’ 1 

(Compare further the story of Henry vti, and Can grande 
on Par. xviL) 

I have only noted one passage which contains a special 
and important detail concerning Dante, namely : * Dante 
signed himself a Florentine by birth, not by character’ (tin 
Inf xv. 6 ())r On the other hand, apart from general 
historical errors, the following note to Par. xxv. must be 
regarded as incorrect in relation to Dante himself, at any 
rate in the form of expression ; 

4 In times pant there was a Hoihc in Florence, tamed the 
Franeesi, which received an outrage from the Abbau, and some 
of them were slain. These France*!, considering the greatness of 
the said Abbati, withdrew from Florence with all their htm-icItohU, 
and went to live in Paris. And there within a dtor? *juer they 
gained very great ptmcssioii'* by mere handle, When they *gw 
their wings were grown, having continual note of the attain of 
Florence, they wrote letters to the (*ue|f magnate*, who were placed 

1 A striking contrast h ftiruidtrd by thr torfr^ponditig f«*w%agr m the 
Ottimo, whirl* cxprrnnly refer* to Giotto an »U l»vmg. Vaiao *■*/,) 
transcribed it, 

Sec note \ on thr EftH. tU Kmem x m my IhtnL Mt Efnrtlu, |* ?\, 
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under bounds or exiled from the city. . . . And having come to 
an understanding with them, only with intent to return to 
Florence and work their vengeance, they planned that Charles 
Lackland should come into Tuscany, promising to bear his 
expenses and give him the lordship of Florence. . . . When the 
said Messer Charles had come to Florence the popolo minuto 
cried out Viva, and those of the Guelf party cried Viva, Viva! 
The exiles and those placed under bounds on the Guelf side 
immediately came to the city and broke open the prisons in a 
popular tumult, and rushed upon the house of the Cerchi (a 
very rich house, that loved the honour of the city), and plundered 
them. These Francesi went to the house of the Abbati and slew 
one of them and set fire to their houses. And the city being in 
such a tumult, all the greater part of them who had the govern¬ 
ment of the city withdrew from Florence in divers directions, 
amongst whom was the author, who was often of the council and 
of the college of the priors/ 

This contortion of the history of Charles of Valois by 
della Lana leads up to a comparison of the historical know¬ 
ledge of the two Commentators. The Ottimo is in general 
correct, and the account of the Frati godenti given in the 
notes to Canto xxiii. is almost the only narrative that strikes 
me as distinctly incorrect. 1 Dionisi has devoted a whole 
chapter ( Anedd ., v. 15, p. 90) to the credulity of the 
Anonimo Comentatore , but this must be taken to mean not 
really ignorance, but the readiness to accept unhistorical 
and legendary matter, which characterised the whole 
period. 2 Dante himself gives the legendary versions, not 

1 ‘The one had the name of Frate Loderigo de’ Carbonesi; he was 
of the Ghibelline faction: the other Frate Catalano de 1 Catalani, of 
the Guelf faction. . . . Frate Loderigo strove to make the Ghibellines 
the more powerful, whereat Frate Catalano, by his scheming, and the 
measures he took, expelled him from the city with the Ghibelline party, 
of which the Uberti were the chief: whence the houses of the Uberti, 
more than of any other, were hurled to the ground. . . . This is 
what the text means: And it says “ a solitary man,” that is solitary and 
contemplative, such as these men were held to be 5 but they were in 
truth such as the effect shows them.’ Cf. Villani, vii. 13. 

2 A delicious example is furnished by the note on Inf. v. 65 : 4 Thetis, 
to save Achilles from joining the expedition to Troy, shut him up in a 
convent of women. There he seduced the nun Deidamia, daughter of 
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merely of the lives of Attiia, Charlemagne, ami Hugh Caper, 
but of the pilgrim Romeo who lived on tv halt a century 
before his own day. 1 Moreover, the majority of these tales 
are found, sometimes in other connections/ in Jacopo also, 
and very nearly in the same words. For the rest, the stories 
from classical antiquity are mostly taken direct from the 
ancients, and we frequently find pages of literal translation 
from classical authors. 

With Jacopo della lama, history and myth, old ami new, 
all drop their characteristic costumes, and meet on the same 
plane of legendary or rather story-telling narrative. Even 
Bible tales are told with an easy-going elaboration, and are 
not seldom given incorrectly. ''Thus, tor instance ( Inf xxx.), 
Potiphara is called Pharaoh's wife, ami the only motive 
given for Joseph's chastity is his unwillingness to have 
anything to do with a woman of a different religion. In 
the note to Inf xviii. it is recorded that Fhais was Samson's 
mistress and shore his locks. 1 This treatment of the stories 
of antiquity gives them a comic charm of thru own. For 
instance we are told (on Inf xxvi. q4) that when Ulysses 
delayed so long on Circe's island, Trlrmachu* * wrote letters 
to him every day. But neither the filial duty of succouring 
the old age of his father, who in like manner begged him 
in script!* to return to him, nor the true h»ve which he 
ought to have had for the wife joined to him in wedlock, 
namely his Penelope, who wrote to him/ etc. In the 
eighteenth Canto we have the whole story of Jason with 

X/icumokV (cumparr the n»*tr »m Inf'. sxvi. St ■. Am! a*«mdiitgly m 
the mar tm Pm;, %%n. t 0» we rrad, • Vu^d -uv*- n» siafm* In that 
cirt.de may br srrn . . . Dridamia with thr other titim **f ibr r»»f*vrnf.‘ 

—■ tHfttj, 

1 Gmsult Kaynnuaiipn mmr iintrurfor riuy $n tbr Jmnui Jti 

Sinnwi, May iMjsq j», jr # ». 

s The Irgc’ltd <d fhr dotoyriy fjf TrajanS brad r» by the Otfm M 

in eotmrctUm with Pur, 4 q by dr I la Iona in tmmrt tu»n mch Vurg *. 

* The Ottimov * guilty *4 a tm Irn flagrant etmfuwm herwrnt fhhht at 
and Fagan anrupney whrti hr rath the wife «f Amjdnaute Sapphita, 
instead of Krig*hyf«s~- t 1%. 
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many wondrous additions; and that we hear that Medea, 

4 like a sage damsel, would have Jason’s promise of matri¬ 
monial union he tore she would suffer him to have his whole 
will of her person. And Jason, good and generous in 
vows, never lost the game; for he had read Ovid’s Art of 
Living which says ; PoUUitis dives quilibet esse potest [Any 
one may he rich in things to promise].’ He frequently 
quotes the popular hooks of the Middle Ages, the Libro 
IVmtsm (on Par. \%. bH), the Fit a d' Alessandro (on Inf. 
xti. and mvA the Contes, della tavola ritonda (on Inf xxxii. 
hi), the Strrie rvnane ((testa Roma riorum ?) (on Par. iv. 
114), the Reals di Franeia^ etc. And still oftener he tells 
tales in the same vein, and not unfrequently outbids them, 
Alexander had eighty thousand families murdered in 
Jerusalem at mice {Inf. xti, 107). Aristotle burnt the 
works of Plato and Socrates out of envy ( Inf. iv. 134), 
Athalam (Atlas), the husband of Klectru, founded Fiesole, 
to which hr gave that name to indicate that it should 
remain unique of ns kind ( fie tola. Inf iv, 121}, 1 Con¬ 
stantine can only per made his people to accompany him 
to Jlv/annum hv pi mussing to bring them hack to Roman 
soil within the year. Me keeps his promise by ordering a 
quantity of Roman earth to be brought over in ships, 
whence the land is still called Romania (Inf xix. 115). 
Acuta wishes to take Rimini, and making his way into the 
city in disguise sits down to play chess in a public hall. 
One of the other players recognises him, and strikes him 
dead with the 4 hrsv Dufd { Inf xii. 1 34), Mohammed was 
a Roman Cardinal and was sent to Africa to convert the 
laud, on t he understanding that if the Papal chair became 
vacant during his absence he was to be elected Pope. 
Hut the Cardinals broke faith with him, and in revenge he 
founded a new religion ( Inf. xxviii. 31 ),'■* Salad in learns 

* VMUttt ’ay** tlie uHir, i. 7, 

3 M-tfVjmnly a ih'rsvrd up vrhiuU of ihr story ot Sergius. 
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from an astrologer that Godfrey de Bouillon will he his death. 
He comes disguised to Paris* ami is recognised by a priest 
who had been to the Holy Sepulchre. The king of Prance 
learns this, and bids Godfrey ride through SaladinA street 
with a great show of arms. Saladin recognises that he can 
do nothing against him, and wishes to return home. But the 
king detains him, and he dies at the court (/ nf\ iv. l it))} 

This kind of treatment cannot hut entail ludicrous 
blunders, of which I will only give a few examples. Geritm 
was a king of Spain who by his cunning conquered 
Hercules, and Icarus was tin* son of Daedalus, 4 an engineer 
of Puglia 1 (both on Inf xvii,), 4 Harpies arc a kind of 
worms with big black-ami-red wings. They have human 
faces, but ail the rest of their body is hairy like that of 
rats 1 (Inf xiii.). To determine whether Alba or Rome 
should have the supremacy a threefold duel was fought 
between i three men of Asia and three of Croatia 1 (Par. 
vi.).* The better to bring the flavour of these stories home 
to the reader, I will add to the account of Charles of Valois 
already given two others. C )ne relates to antiquity, and one 
to a period not remote from that of the Commentator him¬ 
self. On Par. iv. he says : 

‘Caesar having been expelled from Rum* by th R auau ami 
the Senators and Conudstub a. were Pomp v, Car*, rto, 

1 The legend t»t SaladinS journey through the Wnt.-ru l imb n md«- 
spread. Mmf versions make hint return Imotr ut af.*>, a-', r *m unfanrr 
tile one followed by Benvenuto da ftnola m hn i ommmfaH, which I *pn»fr 
here from a Ms, wlueh Signor Satin fnihu, Po<g~ oo» *.r Mathematics m 
Ravenna, has had the rate griirtosity to ptesrnt t»* »»«■ [vol % j,g, 
of the Vernon edition, Jsn.j Consult tutthrt *Y * ■; of thr $*vtihrv. 

a No less delightful ?.-» the rrymtthigy of the nailer of Vr .pauan 
from the eirennistantT that some wmade a nmt us Ins nose, 

( Pun f. xxt, the explanation of the ougm of tl»r intknamr Un;t?ui 

given to Caesar because of his relations with Nikmnrdri i /%*•«; %%*t, ?*») j 
and the elaborate desr option at the ancient Roman tmimphal tar, after 
the model of the mrdmsd Catroreio {‘and there went a :pnr*t m full 
sacerdotal garb, singing mass on the said chariot /W*;\ vrn. 11 p 
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ruling the land, chi-. Caesar made a great war upon Rome, so 
dut the Romans thought to slay Caesar, saying: 44 Man dead, 
war done!' 1 _ They found amongst ocher Romans one of the 
name of Mucins, who offered to go and slay Caesar for the peace 
iif ht't city. And he (not to make a long tale) went under disguise, 
and when before the face of Caesar laid his hand upon his dagger 
and framed to thru4 it into his breast, hut he was in such haste 
that he turned fm stroke and did nut hit him. The folk that 
were on guard around their lord seized him and were for slaying 
him forthwith. But Cae-ar commanded chat he should not be 
touched. Hr ipwtfiotied him as to what it was that he would 
d<», and who had -.ot turn on. Who said to him : “I will tell 
if thou unit do me a grace/* Caesar promised it him. He 
aid : *" It wa. my will to ‘day thee, and the Romans set me on, 
and therefore did t come. The grace that I desire is this : that 
thou wilt do f.*r me, or let me do, vengeance upon my right 
hand which tm-rd the 4r««ke, w» that l did not smite thee with 
my dagger. 1 ' Caesar >ud ; Do what thou wiled* He ordered 
them to. bring turn hre, and held hi * hand in it till he had burned 
it off, and the arm up to the elbow.* 

|wt. ; 1 * I’he voitinil wan ordained by Messer the 
Pope at I a of $ j, on the Rhone, tn Provence ; and thither were 
uimmoiu'd and » ailed all the worthy clerks, and amongst others 
wa> Mtmtnon.-'d St. Thoitu->, When it came to the day of the 
departure *4 St, Th«»uus from Naples, and he had come to the 
■aid Charh*. n» take hr. leave, and ask him whether he had 
ought to inmi-4 to him, the king said to him ; 44 Fra Tommaso, 
if the Pop," -dtoiiid a A i om ermug me, what answer will you 
make f And Fra Tommaso said: 44 1 will tell him nought 
•■acr the truth," Idem Fra Tommaso tel out to go to Lyons. 
The kmg, pondering «»» the word »d Fra 'Tommaso, was afraid, 
inaumnh a> fo* knew that if the truth were known about his 
deed., hr would be displeasing to all, Thereat his thoughts 
bn ante right drmuh The phvduaw* who had charge of his 
per'ton, pen living t hi^ked him the reason. He told it to 
one of i brut, lire aid physician answered: ** Mesne re, if you 
will, f he rmned) n at hand/* The king answered, 44 1 will.” 

1 When fhr» r->-uy appealed in thr Wima 'Jtthrhm /iff' the account of 
the otigm of tin- rniutty of thr tojnuna to Boniface Vftl. (l/tj, xxvii. 
t 4*) appratrd in rhn plate as thr sreoiid example. But since the same 
nan ativr appears almost word t*»r word m the Ottitnn also, I have sub 
sttfutrtl for it attothn e.pully unhtstoricai story which is peculiar to 
Jaiopo drib Lana.-, t 
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The said physician mounted horse with such company as he 
chose, and day and night dismounted not 1 till he had caught up 
Fra Tommaso. Then he said : 44 Messer the king has grieved 
much that he suffered you to depart without a physician to he 
in charge of your person on this journey ; and therefore he has 
sent me to come to watch over you.” The Prate thanked him 
as was meet, and said; 44 Let the will of* my Liege Lord be 
accomplished.” . . . Two days afterwards the said Prate passed 
to the other life.’] 

Elsewhere we cannot even attribute what we find to a 
romantic perversion of history, but must admit that it is 
a case of pure ignorance. Dionisi {Anedd^ v, p. 103) has 
already remarked that in the Commentary to Inf vi. Ciacco 
and the parte stlvaggia [savage party] are erroneously called 
Guelfs ; and Rew/i {lettera s$pra i cements', p. <}) has pointed 
out how erroneous della Lana's notes on Penestrino [lnf\ 
xxvii. 102) and Taddeo ( Par. xii. 83) are ; and the list of 
these blunders might he indefinitely extended. 'Pirns he 
calls Cornelia, not Julia, 4 Pompey*s second wife* {Inf. iv. 
128), Geri del Bello becomes a false coiner {Inf. xxix. 27), 
King John {Gismonni) or the young King {rkvata) is 
made a son (not brother) of Richard Ctrur dr Lion {Inf. 
xxvii L 135); and in explanation of the Caenini and tiuauhi 
in Par. xxvii. 58 we read: * They of Cahors and they of 
Gascony held between them the greater part of the college 
of Cardinals, so that no other family could succeed to the 
office of the Papacy* 1 

Geographical blunders are nearly allied to historical. We 
learn that Lydia is in Greece {Inf. xvii. 18 and Pun*, xii. 
43), that the sea on the coast of Holland is called 4 the 
Lion’s sea, or, literally speaking, the Mediterranean* {Inf. 
xv. 4). Charybdis is called a 4 northern sea* {Inf vii. it ; 
cf. Dionisi, Antdd^ v. p. 103). And even localities quite 

1 Non ftilbzr* In* did not leave thr saddle/ Searat^tli has 
instead of this far more exprrGvc non mk of Vrttdrlituf* edition. ■ 
1S69. 
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norat hand arc confused in the most extraordinary fashion. 
The Maremma passes for an island (Inf. xxv. 19) * we are 
told (Inf xxix. 48) that the Chiana valley is a < place in 
Alto Pascio, which lies between Florence, Lucca, and 
Pistoja; and the name of that district is Val di Chiana. 5 
And in the note to Inf xvi. 97 it is stated that the Acqua- 
eheta (*.#. the Montone) is called Livia below Forli. 1 
Only what lies immediately in or around Bologna, as the 
towers Asinella and Carisenda (Inf xxxi. 136) and the 
streamlets Savena and Reno (Inf xviii. 61), is described 
precisely and correctly. 

Even the poet's language often seems to be pretty far 
out of della Lana's reach, to judge by his frequent mistakes 
in the simple explanation of words. In Inf xv. 63, macigno 
is explained as follows : 

* fit lingua Fi»’rentina t> n dire srartcarunln, ciofc inganno, e 
u»tti lit ad e lit van trie m ilanno d’altruid Inf vi. 31 : ‘ Agugnarc, 
cio& traugiigarc.* Inf. i\. chins* gen.: * Here starch, cioi quelli 
v Id cum* an hr dVredad Inf xvii. 8$ : 4 Riprezo (ribrer/o), cio£ 
comineiamcnto, AVv;v:« c l\*ru del did Inf xxvi. 14: * Iborni, 

% uri* freddi, e .um hid u Inf. xtix. 41 : * Convent, doc termini. 5 
(Srr, however, Svdv. Hrtti in his Prose (Milan, tHz7), p. 259.) 
Pa xx. 67 : * Am men da nance da questo verbo atmndo , as y at, 
v h'e vrrhn the dguifita age re in alt ri ira, turbavdone, c furiosi- 
nnh* • unde a went k he *uu» partieipio signifiea l’animo turbato, o 
tram, futono, oudr d segue amendus, da, dttrn , aggetdvo dell 5 
amnio.* 

i Nmer Pmte-nor Staiabrlh has taken these imlieations of historical 
and geographical m Ith beloved della Lana ho 111, and has tried to 

explain fbriu away m detail, I add a tew supplementary instances here. 
Pun,, ns, 14 ; while Num*»d wan budding the tower at Babel, the flood 
t ime and drowned all the wotkm. Purg. xviii. 101 : ‘Ilerda is in 
Lngland/ Pun; 64 : Lulirvk, to which a passage quoted from 

Albert 10 Magnus trim* is said to lie a * city of Poland '—Petr. i. 19: 
Apollo helped Phorlnn in hn o» nu-x with Manya* : * Phoebus had the 
|u|*r at hi*> h|n 4 and Apollo blew, so that every one thought Phoebus 
Ivan playing When really it was Apollud ■ • Pur. i. 31 : ‘ Par ruts so or 
Maunf Ihijiit, whieh are all oUr«‘ ■ r H69, 

§ The tnumdi explanation, ‘eioc ti ladrt/ is however really no 
bcftrfV tHto;. 
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This many-sided ignorance easily explains his frequent 
failure to understand the poet's meaning. Under this head 
we must place the exaggerated allegorising not only of the 
Comedy^ but of all the tales and poems of antiquity, although 
this tendency is deeply rooted in the time, and not peculiar 
to our author. See, for example, the beginning of Inf xxx. 
But the mistakes of this kind are doubly to he condemned 
when they not only stray beyond the limits intended by the 
poet, but actually contradict him, as in lrtf'. ii,, where della 
Lana tells us that the punishments of Dante's Hell form 
a contrast to- the sins. 1 Amongst other mistakes we may 
note the explanation of Francesca's, 4 that day we read no 
further,’ by 4 and there she put a stop to her reading. 
And afterwards, both there and elsewhere, they conversed 
in other fashion/ and the statement so much discussed last 
year, that Ugolino (Inf xxxiii. 75) consumed the bodies 
of his children, if indeed the note is really due to Jacopo 
himself* 2 * 

And finally I must add a word on the diction of the two 
Commentators. That of the Ottimo is throughout pure and 
good. Jaeopo\ on the other hand, is very uneven. His 
speech is as naive, unembarrassed, and pure as that of any 
other of the t recent is ti^ whenever he lets himself go in tell¬ 
ing a story, but, as Salviati rightly remarked, it becomes 
clumsy and semi-latinised when he is explaining the mean¬ 
ing of a word or attempting to ileal with a scholastic 
problem. 

I have been compelled to set forth at all this length the 
agreement and the difference between the two Commen¬ 
taries, and to make it perfectly clear that we have two 
entirely separate works before us, in order to he able to 
propound the question—Which is to be regarded as the 

1 Hermes, he. fit., j»p, 1 64 , 

2 Searabrlii himself urges arguments well worthy of v«mwlcraci<m 

against its authenticity, -i8%. 
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riginal, and which as a partial imitation ? for that the 
ne has frequently drawn upon the other, and is in a sense 
ased upon it, is perfectly obvious. 

I opine that scarcely a single reader will hesitate to 
nswer this question in favour of the Ottimo. And indeed 
tot only does the unwavering opinion of many centuries 
ssert it to be early, and indeed the earliest of the great 
Commentaries, but we have the most convincing proof of its 
aving been written little less that a decade after the death 
f the poet. Della Lana can appeal to no such witnesses. 
Vriters on these subjects assign him to about 1400, or at 
ny rate to the second half of the fourteenth century, 1 and 
tieir conclusions seem to be warranted by the work itself. 
Ve have noted already how remote Dante’s time appears 
) be as seen by the Commentator, and how erroneously he 
ften records its events ; but we seem also to have positive 
roof in the note to Inf. xviii. 28, where it is said that the 
ubilee is celebrated every fifty years. Now the Jubilee of 
xe Church was originally ordained by Boniface via. to be 
debrated every hundred years only, and it was not till 
349 that Clement vr. ordered it to be celebrated every 
fty years. 

Nevertheless we have to admit that there are insuperable 
[fftculties in the way of accepting the apparent inference 
tat Jacopo wrote after the year 1349. We have a Latin 
anslation of his Commentary, to be described more fully 
ter on, made by the jurist Alberico da Rosate. Now 
.lberico died in the year 1354,“ and it is scarcely likely 

1 Risposta del prof' Rostni alia letter a del prof. Carmigttani std ruerso, 
f xxxiii. 72 j 2nd edition (Pitta, *826), j>. 64. 

2 When this essay appeared in the Vienna fahrhucher I gave the 
ite of his death wrongly ns 1 345. 'Huh is confuted by the: inscription 
1 his tomb, which still exists in the former church of the (.'destines, 
>w a cadet school ,* and also by his own assertion in his Vocahultirius 
ris that he attended the Jubilee at Rome as a pilgrim, with his wife 
.d child, in 1350. Agost. Salviaui, Int. ad Alberico da Rosdate j 
;rgamo, 1842.—1869. 
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that a man honoured with such weighty missions and offices 
by his native city should have been able to spare time in 
his last years, when laden with honours and business 1 for 
what would doubtless be regarded as so extraneous an 
occupation as the translation of a Commentary which was 
scarcely completed, and had as yet received no general 
recognition. This conclusion seems to be confirmed by 
the fact that (at any rate according to the two mss. at 
present known) Albcrigo signs himself at the end of the 
work, not Doctor^ but only juris perk us. Moreover Dionisi 
( Anedd v. pp. 95,96) tells us of yet another Latin translation 
by a certain Guillielmino Bernard*, which is dated 1349, 
and I myself found among the Stro/./i mss, in Florence 
one (No. 166) which contains fragments of della Lana, 
and in which the scribe writes at the beginning of a new 
sheet (Quaternio) Cot nomt di I)h y anm 1349, apparently 
on occasion of resuming his work in the new year. 

So the argument drawn from the reckoning of the 
Jubilee is certainly fallacious, and the Commentary is in 
point of fact earlier than 1349* And indeed we may readily 
understand how a later copyist, having regard to the 
customs of his own time, might look upon the e simply 
as a clerical error for u y and proceed to correct it. Ami 
this must be the origin of the reading we now find in the 
mss. Still less can we draw any inference from the way in 
which Dante’s times are spoken of as long passed ; for this 
is thoroughly characteristic of Jacopo’s story-telling treat¬ 
ment of his matter, which brings the remote nearer and 
puts the near further away. He speaks for instance of the 
Vatican, which must have been known to every Italian, in 
terms which could not be more remote if tie were telling 
of the palace of Frester John, Par. xxvii. 15, he says, 
c There was a place in Rome called the Vatican, wherein 
the Popes used to he buried in the olden timed And 
1 TtraUwht, Star nr ere, (Milan, v. 4 sU, 
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although one of the passages* selected above as an instance 
of the remoteness of Dante’s times* refers to Henry vn.* 
another passage (Pur. vi.) shows that the Commentator was 
really perfectly at home in the history of this Emperor. 

It is time then to determine on independent grounds 
what the true date of Jacopo’s Commentary is; for we 
have disposed of the reasons urged in favour of the generally 
accepted later date, The researches concerning the person 
of the Commentator* which Rewzi 1 undertook* have led to 
no results. Strange to say* the evidence as to the Com¬ 
mentator’s very name is scarce. In most mss. the Com¬ 
mentary is anonymous ; in some later copies it is attributed 
to Boccaccio* Petrarch* Set* Cambi* or Benvenuto da Imola, 
which last name it bears in Vendelino’s edition. But the 
Kieeardian Library in Florence contains a fine ancient 
manuscript of the Inform and Purga torso (No. 1005)* which 
the character of the handwriting appears to indicate as 
produced in Bologna. Bv one of those chances which 
often befall mss . the Paradise has strayed into the Brera 
Library at Milan, In external form this ms. exactly 
resembles the ordinary copies of Justinian’s Corpus Juris 
with the glow by Accurst us •* and just as we frequently sec 
at the end of the several notes to the latter Dominus Doctor 
c/ui/nmi* so in the former we repeatedly find < Jacomo de 
Cirnc (this* or more exactly pwr* and not 'fane, is what I 
read in the ms .) del fra Phylippo dalla Lanad* Further, 
at the end of A l her ten's translation we find written in 
Latin ; 4 This Commentary was composed by a certain 
Domtnus Jacobus de la hum* a Bolognese* a licentiate in 
Arts and in Theology* who was the son of brother Philip 

1 Op, » it , |». i <0 

* The jiMtm to Par, sit, ,md xv, have* 4 Jtteama de forte del fra jilipo 
Julia LuM t t«» Par. xvi, * Jaeom de fane del fra jilippo 

Julia tuna bthzneteP t» Pur. xxtv, * fa, atm de fane del fra phylippo 
Imurnkp 4ttd to ParaJ, xxi, ffturnm glow e Dante testa' [Jacomo's 
(\iittutrtif4ty att«l t^tMrS fr\f |.« t M/iy, 
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de la lana, of the Order of the Juvials, and he wrote it in 
the Tuscan vernacular." 1 Finally, Nidohearo s»iv% in his 
preface : * Jacobus Laneus appears to have surpassed them in 
this his maternal, to wit the Bolognese, speech," etc. Scanty 
as these testimonies are, they strike me as clear and decided 
enough to refute both Re*/as doubts as to whether Jacopo 
is really to be regarded as the writer of the Commentary, 
and Foscolo’s rash hypothesis that this Jacopo is to be iden¬ 
tified with the poet’s son of the same turned 

Since we have no adequate information concerning the 
person of the Commentator^ we are compelled to turn, 
for an answer to the question we have propounded, to the 
contents of the Commentary* But tins writers peculiar 
style is totally devoid of individual touches, and makes it 
far more difficult in his case than in most others to fix any 
definite date with certainty. In going through the 
numerous authors to whom he refers, or from whom he 
makes quotations, I have met with none of a later date 
than Maestro Buonn (on Inf l xxiv.], whom Titabosdu 
(v. 332) gives as flourishing between tjio and 133a, 

The two following passages, however, arc more signifi¬ 
cant. In the note to Inf, xx. 9b, Jacopo tells how Pina- 
monte Buonaceorsi seized the lordship of Mantua, and 
conferred it on his family. He then adds: ' From that 
time forth there have been many wiles, whereby one of 
them has sought to decoy it from another. And the afore¬ 
said Messer Pinamontc came to such a fuss that his sons 
and grandsons held him under courteous restraint * and in 
such state he died. And one expelled another m such 
fashion that at this present there is not m Mantua save 
only Messer PassarhuC Here the writer is obviously 

1 Dhiorto ml teitu Jtlht Ik v. (km, (Ilmira, ? % 1 i) t p is Srr ah** 
my note *55 to thr KfimUt nJ Rtwem m tkmi. Ml IftifMtr. 

2 Anp Crtialaittit fees now eollrffrtt a great iltal *4 ttnfrurnvr utaitrr 

concerning Jacopo, from m \m ilitunm-j Jku Ittmt, ft tma 

lOmmmUi/ttn Mint Ikv. Omm, ; t %U t t 
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speaking of his own time and from his own personal know¬ 
ledge. Now Passarino’s rule (according to Aliprandus 
Mantuan us, and according to Viliam, x. 97) lasted from 
*308 t« July 15th (Aug. 14), 1328, so that Jacopo must 
have written before the hitter date, for we may assume that 
a Bolognese would he well posted in the events occurring in 
Mantua, hardly a day’s journey distant. 

Further, the passage quoted above in full on the most 
recent Florentine history is followed by these words: ‘And 
when they had returned they straightway made a new 
election of Priors, and laid 1 hands on all the offices of the 
city, placing under bounds;* 1 banishing, plundering, casting 
down, 3 and wasting, by all means that they might compass, 
those who before field power; and in such manner have 
they held the city even till this day.’ Now this description 
of (he state of Florence which the Commentator describes 
as still continuing is perfectly true of the whole period 
between the entry of Charles of Valois and the death of 
Castruecio Cswtracane (3rd Sept. 1328, Villani, x. 86). 
But from that time on till the year 1340 all was quiet in 
Florence, and the arts of peace flourished (Macchiavelli, 
Bk. i. p. 1 to of the Piatti edition). So by this path 
too we are led to the same conclusion, that Jacopo wrote 
before 1328, that is to say at least six years before the 
Ottimh 

I will not pretend to deny that this conclusion, which I 
reached more than four years ago, was so unexpected that 
I long doubted is correctness, and was not fully convinced 
of its truth till it was decisively confirmed by evidence 
from other directions. But when we come to compare 

* ' Rftaranu-' ScaraMIi has *ms ntUnu * [Vcndelmo recattonsi, — 
Fa*.I, a wtml unknown both u\ mynclf amt the lexicographers.—1869. 

’«* * -m/ifttinJn/ Hratabclli here ami elsewhere has * confidamio' [*866. 
C‘urm fly given tit fhr \th% nl. ■ Ktu), which gives no Maine.—1869. 

a * VrtMmMi u niJrttJa (? pu rnJo mitre),' vSearabeili has * pnndertJo 
e ftthiJftiJ'f,' which iavt word, at any rate, may he right.—1869. 

V 
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the two with a view to ascertaining their relative antiquity, 
and ask ourselves in general terms in what marks we are 
to distinguish between the earlier and the later of two 
Commentators, must we not admit that frequent references 
to other works of* a like nature, especially on subjects 
relating to the period near about the date of the writer 
himself, are a note of relatively late origin ? Well now, 
in della Lana's work the references to different inter-* 
pretations of a passage given bv other authors are so rare 
that I have, so far, only timed two {Par, mil and 
xviiu 134), And in both instances the notes clue contain 
alternative views of other Commentators have so little 
connection with the rest of the work that it would be easy 
to suppose they were added by a lata hand. 

In the Otthm, on the other hand, references to other 
interpretations occur on almost every page. Set (#ra/iolo 
do 1 Bam bag inti, Chancellor of Bologna, i\ quoted as an 
earlier Commentator, Ini, vii, Kq and xsii, >it (I have not 
found any other instances in the portion of the wosk in 
my hands, but Bandini says that Set Gia/ndo is quoted 
stitfisume)) and the views of 4 others * {aLum or aLum) are 
brought forward again and again, as the following lusty 
list: will show; tnf. li. qq, iv. tat, v, 1 vm, iq, iH, 
ix. 7, 52 (twice), 54, 1 13, x. itH, xii. iii, 1 $5, xiv. 94 
(twice), xvi. tq, xvii. 58, xxii. in, etc, l hr most 
important Let, however, is that the Unum actually quotes 
and copies Jacopo della Lana (though he never names him), 
and that not once or twice (so as to leave room to suspect 
mere later interpolations), but with quite remarkable fre¬ 
quency. 1 subjoin a few of the mint striking passages ; 

1 I hr note runs, in Vrruirimo's r 4 m*m */.V - ♦.«»«•*■ -q mi imaii 
Aral note* f hat, according to au«»flirf tMeigu'f ujmh, Mmwtr t Uur hue 
nitre yt?ufs old in t y-aid tins they I^Iiot t»» tv t hr tiijn «nt|d4uvii<»si.‘ 
hearabdl* simply ottufs tins trtrsriur t*t 4 setamU nmqus'iaOsun, Muthuut 
so much m mentioning it, - 
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Otiime , 

Inf. x\ i. 4, Ainu her says 
m'V.v] that the Adige is a 
river which, by its continual 
course, ha. gnawed the moun¬ 
tain oh Trento at the lout, so 
that in proves-. of time all that 
part, of the mountain which 
•.htmhl have been sustained by 
its bad *, which has bent gnawed 
away, has rushed am! tumbled 
down, 

\ 11, \ 4 4. One sav % [e/c une 
due | that when he [ AttilaJ was 
at the siege of Rimino in 
Romagna* he entered unbe¬ 
known into the city to hear 
what they were saving of him; 
and, being mogmsrd by some 
one who wa playing at chess, 
he was -arm k on the head 
with the chevi ■board and slain. 

\ \ v , 3$. Amu her -.ays \al 
iri *ltu\ that Hercules, gtieving 
fur this his herd, which had 
been stolen lu'm hint, and he 
knew not bv whom, received 
the advice to take of the kine 
that were left ami drive them 
up and down the country and 
make them low, and that it in 
any pl;n c hi» beasts which 
had been taken front him were 
hidden, he would thru learn 


'Jtic. della Lana. 

Ho brings for an example 
the case of Trento 1 in the 
mountains ; and in its valley 
is the Ad ice, which is a river 
which, by the continuing of 
its course, has gnawed the 
mountain at the foot ; and 
then in process of time all 
that part of the mountain 
which should have been sus¬ 
tained by that basis has rushed 
ami tumbled down. 

When he came to Arimino 
secretly and in disguise, he 
entered into the city and he 
went to the portico where they 
were playing at chess ; one of 
those playing perceived him 
ami struck him on the head 
with a board and slew him. 


Hercules, seeing that his herd 
kept diminishing, and that sub¬ 
tract ions were made from it, 
asked counsel as to what he 
might do, and was thus advised: 
lake of these thy kine and 
drive them up and down the 
country, ami make them low. 
If in any place those beasts 
who have been taken from thee 
are hi dileu thou shale know 
it, because cattle have 3 such a 


1 Wmirlmo tut * u* wirattn ndk mmta&ne rh/ nrlLi sua walk e la 
*/o#* * hf a ft fluff}// Out of which Scant belli makes the completely 
rtmiteomi * st* utrte eat rand*/ ntlk rtiunta\yu\ rtella sua walk disceude tin 

f\umt % k ijUitk .* . , , . 111 

' 3 SrarabrIU wrongly alters * htnum ha mto U turn hart. A bull docs 

not answer a bull, but a cow, 1X69. 
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it; because the nature of* nature that the one answers 
cattle is of such condition that to the other. When he had 
one answers to another. He taken thin advice* he found 
followed the advice* and found near about the Atcniiuc mmm • 
near about the Aventine nunm- tain, that there came an answer 
tain that there came an answer to the lowing ot his kine ; m 
to the lowing of his kine, so that, in the end, hr discovered 
that at last he discovered the the theft and the robber, 
theft and the robber, and with Having found him mu by 
his mace smote Caen ; and he cunning* Hercules fell upon 
was not content to give him hint and smote him on the 
so many blows m to kill him, head with his iron tttacc; and 
but eased his mind with respect was not content to give him m 
to him by giving him many many blows at to kill him, but 
more after he was dead. eased hit mind by giving him 

many more after hr was dead. 

No less striking than these three passages are the 
following, some of which are of greater length : inf, viiL 
I, ix, m (towards the end of the note), mi, toy, xiii. 
151, xiv. 94 (p. 1 75 in the Pisa edition), and xx. 40. 1 
[Qtt. ad. loc. Jae. at end of canto,] It is such passages 
as these which make I)ionisi\ idea v, toy) that 

later copyists have here and there introduced passages from 
the Ottimo into Jacopo della Lana, and that this is the only 
reason for their apparent agreement, absolutely untenable. 

And now that della Lana's priority has hern dearly 
established, we can at last proceed to the closer examination 
of the mutual relations of the two. The common basis of 
the erudition scattered through both is due exclusively to 
Jacopo. He made seamy use of the classical authors, with the 
exception of the very best known, and with these he appears 

1 The Ottimo 1 mite on /»/, ii. %% is particularly t%*mhy »*t attention. 
It first gives Jacopo’s titter complete* almost a% n stands m s< uaWItrs 
edition (btf, it, 5$), and thru adds; 4 1 have guru this imie, but I am not 
satisfied with it $ fur the writer uf this note only has two ladtr*, uamrh, 
Lucia and Heather, whereas the tr#t has thtrr *4 them,* rit. Porn, 
who did not recognise thr connectum between ehr two Commentator^, 
has quite unwarrantably thrown t\m addition lie low thr te*r, as a gloss, 
whereas it m unquestionably grinnur, If h quoted by tlir <>*#,«/ (under 
* eoofwantt *)«— itfaj. 
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only to he acquainted at second hand ; and in this direction 
the later Ottimo supplies numerous and valuable additions 
to the store. With Orosius, Isidore, the Christian Fathers, 
and the whole scholastic literature of the Middle Ages, 
Jacopo is far more familiar. I subjoin a list of authors, 
some of whom struck me as rare, while others are entirely 
unknown to me : Ptolemy's Centiloquium and J Image stum 
(which I take to be what 4 Giebersi ’ in the text stands for), 
Damasenus, Simonides, Albumassar, Alcalizius, Papias and 
Huguceio, Bricone’s (hmposixione delle voci, Frater Aegidius 
de regimim principum and delta formazione del corpo umano , 
Albert us Magnus’s Fra Mmeta dd frati predicatori^ Elgiebers 
de dlehtmia, Arrighctco, Campanus, etc. etc. 

The Os turn then 1 makes use of tins store of erudition, 
sometimes adopting his predecessor’s quotations word for 
word, only stripping them of their barbarous semi-Latin 
form, but often shortening them, or entirely omitting what 
he thinks unessential, ft is almost comic sometimes to see 
how the unfortunate Ottimo suddenly loses patience in 
copying these long discussions, and leaves out a few necessary 
links of the long chain of which della Lana’s demonstrations 
are generally composed. Hr* passage already given from the 
introduction to Inf1 xiv. may serve as an example of this, 
though it would be easy to find far more striking ones. The 
careful examination of a single one of these passages will 
suffice to make it obvious that Jacopo is the Ottimo*s source. 

In matters of history, on the other hand, the Ottimo only 
occasionally follows Jacopo ; he usually takes his material 
from other more trustworthy sources. If we were to regard 
the Ottimo as the earlier of the two, it would be inconcciv- 

* Thr Out mu 1 additions are generally drawn from earlier writers 
wham farm** drib Lana ban not consulted. I may mention as ex¬ 
amples Palladium Je re ratiha, «m Purg, xxviii. 6,— Augustinus de 
tptntH rf tint* *ta i'avdodorux de uninut ■ Mart emus Capella, on Purg . 
**»i, to, • Auwmmjq Cento, on Purg. xxii. 64..—Paulus Diaeonus— 
Alamo dr iitMtlt* Plmetut naturae, on Purg. xx. to, #2.—x 869. 
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able how Jacopo della Lana, instead of adopting the true 
accounts contained in the should have succeeded in 

getting hold of so many false ones; for after the passages 
given above it would be idle to deny that the later writer 
was acquainted with the work of his predecessor. On the 
other hand, it is easy to see how Jacopo, thrown on his own 
resources, only had very imperfect information to give on 
many points, while the Ottim $, in addition to these accounts, 
had the command of his own stores of know ledge and the 
remarks of other writers, and was therefore often aide to 
hit upon the truth. 

Had not Jacopo della Lana had the advantage of priority 
(which may have given his Commentary currency before 
ever the Otthm was composed), it would really be impossible 
to understand how its fame could have transcended that of 
all other Commentaries during the next century amt a half, 
in spite of all its blunders, its often clumsy style, and its 
great bulk, I shall presently give some details as to a 
great number of mss. with which I alone am acquainted ; 
but even amongst subsequent Commentators there is hardly 
one who has not borrowed from Jacopo, <»< made frequent 
references to him. Even Benvenuto da Irnola makes 
excerpts from him in his historical note* more than onced 
The account of Vaunt Fucci as there given {In/, xxtv, tiff, 
col. X0<)5, of Muratori's edition of 1783) e* a particularly 
noteworthy instance. 

I suppose I may now assume that these arguments, 
severally and collectively, have convinced my readers of 
the high antiquity of Jacopo’s work j but I must not fail 
to rehearse one more argument already urged by my 
honoured friend, Professor Viviuni of Udine ( 7 hmfr ffarta- 
lin^ vdL i. p. xlv), to prove that della Lana wrote before t j j;\ 

1 I refer in the first instance t*> Moraton'* r*mpH, but tlir 4M 
columns of large folio printed by lorn only rmltnu*r hcKwrrM 4 *i*th and 
a seventh of the whotr Commentary it standi m fhr mss. 
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It is as follows: In a ms, dating from this year (1337), 
belonging to the Marquis Gian Giacomo Trivulzio, the 
summary of contents of the several cantos is given in the 
same wording as in the 1477 edition of Jacopo. Now if 
the writer of the Trivul/ian ms. could extract his headings 
from della Luna, it proves that the Commentary was 
written before 1337. We cannot, however, assert that the 
originality of the connection between the Commentary and 
these headings on which the proof rests, has been strictly 
proved. 

Before passing to what I have to say on the mss., however, 

I must note one remarkable phenomenon which appears 
again and again in both Commentaries. It has indeed little 
to do with our present task of distinguishing between the 
two, hut is id' such great interest on other grounds that I 
cannot pass it by in silence. Our critics are prone to 
suppose that they have got u peculiarly trustworthy guide to 
the correction of the text of the Divine Comedy , when they 
become possessed of a ms. dating from somewhere near the 
port's own time. Some content themselves with fifteenth- 
cctitury mss., others feel that at any rate they may assign 
the highest authority to a fourteenth-century ms.; and if 
a Mo heir am! there is dated within the first half of that 
century (amt we have dated mss. of 1336, 1337, and 1343) 
it can hardly escape the reputation of something like in¬ 
fallibility. But if we take counsel with the Commentators 
of thr declining fourteenth century (Boccaccio, Benvenuto 
da Imola, amt Francesco Buti) we shall soon realise how 
much the MVU of the time varied, and how incorrect they 
verse. Every one of these Commentators cites an extra¬ 
ordinary number of alternative readings, and we often find 
that the true our has already been lost. 1 As a matter 
of tact, before the earliest dated ms. in 1334, and 
even before t |iH, the copies of the Divine Comedy were 

4 Srr fhr Vf'dr^mem O’dht tu my Bcrtm edition, pp. Ixv ^.— 1869. 
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already marred in many places, and offered very various 
readings. We can only partially discover their condition 
from our old Commentators, it is true. For one thing, only 
a small portion of the text is given with the Commentary, 
and even when passages are copied straight into the notes 
as they stand, there is always the possibility that the writer 
of the Commentary may have had a sound text before him, 
and that the transcriber is responsible for it* corruption. 
So we can only identify with certainty those reading* which 
form the basis of a special exposition. —Amongst these we 
may instance the false reading A/m# instead of A/mV 
explained in the Ottinm in Inf xvi. j. And we can sec 
that the Ottimo not only had a bad text sometime*, hut 
was also aware of the existence of variant* ; for hr remarks 
on Inf. xiii. 73, that some read nmt instead of n$m*t raduu 
[Cf. also Inf xvi. 19, where he contrast* the reading* d and 
ehi,] 1 It is the same with della Lana. We find Is urli 
instead of hurl! in Inf vii. 30 ; in Inf vim 78 he seem* to 
have read fusstr fbtst instead of fern /in*, tor he explains 
fosse as graves. Dion Li (JnaltL, v, 106, Prep, i. 8a) ha* 
already pointed out his false reading, nun** ‘fat<tn ii rudif 
instead of sard di {Inf xix. 85). Nor are instance* wanting 
of the citation of variant*. See for installer Pun*. vii. t% 
{ove 7 minor s* appiglia) x where Jacopo say* ; 4 Another text 
says a dove 7 mtrtr s'appiglntf that s* the navel, by which 
children are nurtured in the mother's womb. Hut which¬ 
ever of these two we take the author in ran* to show that 
Sordcllo embraced him reverently.* The same vatiant is 
noted by Outturn's Postillator, and stand* in the text of 
the ms. claimed as a copy by Boccaccio** own hand. If 

1 In Terri, however, the note on the |uvct^r n no t>.nogi thu it o 
hard to recognise the »piw given above, iSr/y. 

2 * Si r&tdt * w m a not unusual expulsion itt the Middle Age5, Him* 

Odofrcdu* in the Digtttum (Lib. u th jMn.h, rod* *4 hr-a *j 

of i$m quhquc) %%ys 'Twent PUrnfnnu *! ahaJaf J* Swnmi nuf 
cauram ast actionem ' 
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is also given on the margin of Dolcc’s edition. All this 
goes to show that however valuable mss. supposed to be of 
great antiquity may he, we could not repose unquestioning 
confidence in them, even if they dated from before the 
poet's death. 


fin the Vienna 'jftikrhuchtr an enumeration of the mss. 
of the Ottimo and of Jacopo della Lana which were then 
known to me was here appended. At that time, when 
the first sheets of the Ottimo were already in print (1826), 
the editors, Torn and Rasim of Pisa, were convinced 
that only one ms. of the Ottimo existed, and at first 
they ridiculed my assurances to the contrary. But I 
was able in this catalogue to point with certainty to 
about a du/cn Codices of this valued Commentary. 1 also 
enumerated thirty-tour Codices of the Italian text of Jacopo 
and eight of the Latin translation, the former containing 
not only a number which were previously unassigned, but 
also not a few which till then had been erroneously given 
under the names of Petrarch, Boccaccio, Giovanni Ser 
Cam hi, ami the Milanese Sexvirs. Vicomte Colomb de 
Batine-q who has lived in Florence for years, and devoted 
himself with unwearying industry to Dante Bibliography, 
took up and cat tied fur ward these studies again in the year 
184 *5 m 2 Seymour Kirk up. 1 Three years later 

he treated the same points still more elaborately in his 
Hitthgraphtit thwHuar Being unacquainted with German, 
hr had a translation of my article in the Vienna Jahrhucher 
made for him, and to judge by the numerous quotations, it 
must have given the sense of the original very accurately. 
His bibliographic indications arc naturally more complete 

* t )4 ilummhi hi tn Div. Comm,, apellate t Ottimo , e di t/udlo uttrU 
butte a r J$infu driht LnntttJiitH f i wwrttttre % in his Studi inedtii su Dante 

At, (Firrn/r, $»$». ijr-i $X, 

1 Vul. i, jip. A* \ $, 
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than mine, and they correct them in several details, gener¬ 
ally on adequate grounds, 'This would seem to render a 
reprint of my catalogue superfluous; but for those who 
may still wish to make use of my work on account of t »ne 
or two special points not included by do Ratines, t will 
append a key for the comparison of the two lists. As con¬ 
cerns the Of turn my numbers i and a simply refer to mss, 
used by Vasari, the Deputati, and Bastiano do* Rossi. { 
give the rest of my numbers in Arabic character, with the 
corresponding numbers by which do Battues indicates the 
same mss. in Roman; 3 l 4 ~xvu,™$ ■ xtx,— b—. 

xx,—j*s it.—vit.-- q ■ lit.—to- vt. - * j xxu. 

i6=axvni. It must he noted further that my Nos. u 
and 12, which I believed to be mss. of rite Otfsm^ .ire given 
by de Ratines to Jacopo as Nos, vtn, ami while I had 
myself remarked of No. 14 that the ms. (Lam. \t. inf, ±2) 
did not contain the pure Of firm . 1 Thr French biblio¬ 
grapher lias added no less than thirteen codices, his Nos. 
tv.— vi«, vin. XVI, , and xxl, one of winch, however (for¬ 
merly belonging to the Marquis Pucci}, had already been 
indicated by me/ and six others (xi. xvt.) only conum the 
pure Of turn on about the first twenty two cantos of the Pur-* 
gttfark) together with a Commentary on thr based 

on the Oftim hut amplified and otherwise manipulated, 

The correspondence between my numbers and those of 
de Ratines in designating the mvl nf Jaiup** della Lana 
is as follows : i^t.™ 2 xt. j ml 4 mil • 5 -,1 


xxvm.—6 ■ xx ml— 7 

- XIV. 

H XXXV, q IL JO *. 

XV, - I I : XXIV. ' ll 

XXMJL 

I i XXXV 1 1, 14 XVI. 

—r5r-r*.vi. — itr • nu¬ 

17 XXV, 

iq xxiii, a * iv.— 

ll XI.. ™ 17 . XXVL 

- 2 j IX 

24. XXMvL 

xxxtv\—26 ; x. -a7 

■ XXXVI, • 

2,H M, •• ML —fO 

11 

T 

x 

X 

i 

"WW 

;2 III. — 

vi XX, - 14 v. My 

1 De Bali Mrs, j. Am , ii. 

\t, rm. 

, au, VII [*l. J. A #, 4 j. 

,J Atttokgisty 4 'Jtxviii, m, 

MO 
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No. 1 8 merely indicates two mss, of della Lana referred 
to by Salviati, as to which it was impossible to say whether 
they were identical with any, and if so which, of those 
known to us. Dc Batines 1 Nos, vin. and xxi. I have 
already mentioned as formerly assigned by me to the 
Ottsmi under Nos. n and 12. De Batines 1 Jacopo Nos. 
xxvin, ■xxxti. arc identical with his Ottimo Nos. xi.-xv., 
since the mss. in question consist of fragments of the two 
works combined. The Frenchman's No, xu, (as he does 
not fait to state) was indicated by myself. He has how¬ 
ever added five new mss., his Nos. xvm, xvm., xix,, 
xxxtx. y and xut, Since then I have become acquainted 
with the following additional mss. : (t) In the Royal 
Library of Copenhagen ; (a) Bodleian No. 116 (Barlow, 
CMtributhniy p. (h \ gives it as No. 115); (3) Paris 
Bibl. Nat., No. 7 2 $4 ; amt (4) ih'uUm, No, 7766 ; (5) Fail- 
k anyth’hi No. 374 ; (6) Fa tie. Rtg> Christina e, 1485 ; 
(7) Ott'dtw, 23SH, “This last ms. de Batines describes 
in hi% second volume, pp. 17;., 173 (No. 328), but men¬ 
tions that tie las neglected to include it among della 
Lana's codices. Whether Scarabelli had seen any other 
mns, remains uncertain. According to p. 18 of his pre¬ 
face, hr made use of a Sienese ms,, H, vin. 18, but he is 
ho careless that we may probably take him to mean H. vn. 
18 (de liaunes* No. xix,}. In the same place he gives 
the correct reference to the Lauren tian ms., xu 36 (de 
Batines 1 xi.)* but <»« p. 4b a codex xu 76 suddenly appears, 
though apparently it is only an incorrect reference to the 
saute Ms. On p. uj he speaks quite definitely of two 
Palatine mss., 116 and tty, the first of which is unques¬ 
tionably dc Batines' No. xvm (No. 326 in Palermo’s 
Catalogue, i. p. $4$), but then again on p. 28 he identifies 
No. 117 with Palermo's No, 326,-4 confess my inability 
to find my way through all tins confusion, 'I he Palatine 
mss. have suffered to a quite unusual extent from the 
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misfortune already referred to of rc-mimbcring* I find a 
No* 116 and a No* itj amongst the Guadagni mss . which 
are incorporated with them. They correspond to Palermo's 
Nos, 328 and 327, and the first t \f them to de Ratines' 
No, 172 (its library number being 228), Hut according 
to the entirely reliable statement of' the French biblio¬ 
grapher this No. 116 is a copy of Franc, da Butt's Com¬ 
mentary,. while No. 117 {de Battue's it. p, 35a, No, 
nr*) according to Fan fan i, de Batincs and Palermo, is a 
ms. of the anonymous Commentator lately published by 
Fan fan i from the Riccardian with Palermo, in addition 
to his No. 326 (de Racines* 176), only gives one other ms* 
of Jacopo della Lana, the well-known codes formerly 
belonging to Poggiali, which was No. t *4 of the Guadagni 
mss., reported to me by the former libraiiau, Sig. Moluti, 
as No, 108 in the library. It is No. i*» j in dr !!atines > 
and No. 313 in Palermo. Whether this is a della Lana, 
however, seems very doubtful from the data supplied by 
de Ratines. See vol. it, 8H xy., 347, 

And now, in conclusion, I will give the corresponding 
numbers in my list and that of de Battues that refer to 
Latin translations of della Lana: 43 .tuir-3b ■■ xr.v, 
— 37nx1.v1.~38 ■oxt.vu. — 40 ' xi.vin. * 41 xux.- 

42«L.— Dc Ratines adds a Parts ms. (No* xt tv,), .Bartow 

(Contributions, pp, 62 if,) gives the further information that 
in the first-named codex (35 - xmii.) only the translation of 
the Commentary on the Inf am is by dr Ifrrnardis, and the 
rest by Albcricus a Rosatc, —Finally, there is one more ms. 
of this last translation, belonging to Sir Thomas Phitlipps, 
formerly of Middlehill (No. 3620), which however was 
not written till the year 1564. 


The two modern editions of della Lana which Luciano 
Scarabelli has prepared have already been referred to (see 
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p. 316 above). I have more than once elsewhere acknow¬ 
ledged the usefulness of his work. It need scarcely be 
said that its value would have been far greater if the editor 
had shown more critical tact and philological accuracy. 
The above pages will add many more to the proofs con¬ 
tained in my other writings of the quite exceptional degree 
in which he is lacking in both. Now that I have all the 
three volumes of the second edition lying before me, I 
could multiply these proofs indefinitely. But there is no 
need to do so. Scurabelii, on his side, has had to correct 
a number of misstatements concerning myself in his errata . 
See the Rk'htii printed as a postscript to his third volume, 
pp, 56K w/. 

Unfortunately de Uati ties' publisher, Aiberghetti, did 
not print the translation of the above essay which the 
French scholar had had prepared for him. Scarabelli was 
therefore compelled to get another, and it would seem to 
have been a singularly bad one. The chief monstrosity he 
extracted from my essay was that I had ‘ mauled 7 poor 
Jacopo 4 with perfect fury,’ and he hurls himself upon me, 
full of */cal and indignation against the ‘impertinent 
attack J as he calls it. All that I think myself called upon 
to say in reply has appeared in the Jahrhuch der Deutschen 
Ditnu«(;*\ellicluift y L 265-331, 1 and I am quite content to 
refer the reader to it without further remark.—1869. 

1 An Iraluti vrtmm appraml in thr Votitecmeo 18 63 , February and 
Ajitil, and aK*» 4^ 4 vparatr pamphlet, Milan, *868. 
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A LETTER TO MR. SKVMOUR KIRKUJ*. THE ENGLISH 
ARTIST AT FLORENCE, t.RM'/.tO, 1 H47 

l Dank-Fdrukuttgen, v«l. i. pp, vj*j‘ 4C »R»«c ! 

Ihri t; un nil. > 4 a 14 '.* 

AW, i th, tS*<Y 

My VERY DEAR Sir,— ! need IWl Cell VOU With hiiw much 
pleasure I have read the remarkable* work of Mou». Ic 
Vicomtc de Batines on two early Commentaries on the 
Diving Cmmiy^ winch I only received tut the tuh of this 
month. I he learned Dancist has added a special charm 
to his work by placing on its brow your own namr > so dear 
to all students of the supreme bard who are happy enough 
to know you. 

Noe so long ago, the study of these excellent old Com¬ 
mentators, imbued in greater or smaller degicr with that 
same medhrval learning in which I)aote was mote pro- 
foundly versed than any other, lay neglected, forgotten, and 
bulled. Neither Lombardi, nor ihagtoh, nor then con¬ 
temporaries, ever consulted those expositors who might 
have learnt the sense which the author himself intended to 
attach to his mystic poem from the living voice of Dante 
or from immediate tradition. When, twenty-three veats 

a § ( h ^ attempted to cat! hack the attention of scholars to 
m 
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this study > and in my first essay on Dante 1 gave a catalogue 
of fourteen ancient Commentaries, adding the enumeration 
of' manuscripts in which they lay unedited, many readers 
were astonished at their number. Now the researches of 
scholars have extended our knowledge so much that this 
list could only excite commiseration by its meagreness and 
sniper feet ion. 

Alessandro I om, who lias rendered such signal services to 
every branch of the study of Dante, was the first to edit 
the Commentary hitherto regarded as the oldest of all. 
His work indent was less satisfactory than we might have 
wished, but the new editor (Sign. Francesco Cerrotti ot 
Rome) will certainly feel himself called on to correct'its 
many error % and fill m its many gaps. 

Sign. Igna/sn Mouticr made us an acceptable present 
when hr rrpnntrd the Commentary wherein Boccaccio, 
already verging on infirmity, breathed out his passionate 
love for Fathri Allighicri. "This edition removed many of 
the Much whuh deformed the first Florentine, or rather 
Neapolitan edit ton.'* 

N«r van we deny a certain interest to the publication of 
a Commentary on the first cant ica, composed towards the 
middle of the fifteenth century by Guiniforto delli Bargigi, 
which vvr owe to the avvocato Zac heron i. It would 
perhaps have been yet more cordially received, if the 
Knthliuus editor had not thought proper to suppress those 
parts of the woik winch, to hK way of thinking, seemed 
lulling or mane, 

1 IjCr mti , vj/t- h,* }f$i, htt "JitkrhuJt ,/rr lMffntur % iS^4, vol. xxit. 
pp. s H »*•*» I i»f M o:fmr 4 t«* m thr text is <m pp. t Y) t *40. [Set? 

I* o, h! thn o4. I 

* I %%nli I im'.iM %ay * all*" and that thr tihixtrimtn editor had availed 
bun wit mi w££r*(r»i hrlmr bin reprint appeared. 

4 S*»r rtampb-, |>mnni ftv, 4 •» yy) with Muuticr’H text ott 
j.p i Ii »■» mil loo vUnfattMty n» srr certain errors in the new 

otujMit, itMitt Is ihr former «mr wan free, an we dial I observe in 
< ,4ir^ * |ir?l fyflb** 1 mu 
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But of greater importance than all that these meritorious 
scholars have published amongst them is the Commentary 
attributed to Dante’s son Peter, which we owe to your 
illustrious fellow-countryman, the Maecenas of Dame 
studies, G. G. Warren, Lord Vernom The work has 
been executed, and enriched with teamed notes, by that 
deep student of early Italian letters, Nanucci. 4 

I pass in silence over more than one elegant essay on one 
or another of the ancient Commentator^ and turn at once 
to the tone-giving letter of Mom, le Vieomtc dc Bnttucv* 
Were they not too flattering, I would repeat the words with 
which the illustrious bibliographer of Dante speaks (p. 141) 
of a work of my own on the same subject, printed 
nineteen years ago in the Vienna Jahrinufar* Naturally 
it gave me the greatest satisfaction to learn that the pro¬ 
found studies of so distinguished a scholar, carried through 
in the very midst of the treasures amassed in the libraries 
of Florence, served to confirm nearly every p*mf which l 
had then ventured to urge from almost die remotest curt- 

1 Five < a « niters have hern rarefully collated by fo^not Natmcti, with 
a view to securing a correct fr*f. two others arr rrirrred to hy him 
A copy of the emirs of S. (iunfiiM, which vmi^ to h** hot, sm^ht 
have been found amongst PmtuuS book 1 m the fidthotrr 4 Capuoiarr 
of Verona. Two other manuscripts of Pietro iti Dante rsof m thr 
Baibcrint Library at Rome (iVlh, &Umune f*r Lt vtf*t Jt IKsnfr, r*l, <?, 
p. 174* Note 53 i Rc/d, /.c/fm* w/nr 1 nmtnU pp, r., 

a?), aud yet. another is to lie found amongst thr Pam sin, (fanJt Jr r? 
wrvr, No, 4), It is said m thr learned preface, page t that iViro's 
Commentary was composed in t 34 and fhn n very true **f the greater 
part of the work (consult also p, T he notes **n the la a Cantos 

of the however, as may lie mimed tom p. 7 .4, wet** not 

written till 1141. 

Anyone who should follow Lord Vernon's rvatnplr, and £*vr publicity 
to the Commentary attributed to Jacopo dt Dante, *»» thr Commentary 
of Franmt o da Huti, the most, extensive of them all, and the one most 
frequently used by the compilers of the or finally thr com¬ 

plete Commentary of Jfcnvrtuiftt da Imofa, would certainly confer thr 
most acceptable fmotl on all lovers of these studies, f Ail these are now 
printed* See p, ij of this voi, — Ej», j 

8 In his Simi* ingJiti m Dm$r t v«»l, u (Fir. 1*46), pp, a 33 hI, 

3 Vol. xliv. till, pp. *43, 
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tines of Germany (viz. Breslau). The results of the 
Viemnte’s lihmirs are set forth by him on pages 156 and 
t%:* Thrv arc four in number: 1, The Commentary of 
Jacopo tie 11a Lana printed at Vcndclino’s and at Nido- 
beato\ presses, is identical with the so-called Visconti 
imminent.! re. 2. This Commentary differs from the Ottlmo 
and from that of Dante's son Jacopo. 3. It is probably of 
earlier date than the Oithm» 4. The Ottlmo only partially 
derives the distinguishing title of the 4 Antico’ which has 
been conferred upon it. (It appears from pages 143 sq, that 
M. dr llatifies considers the text published by Torn, at 
least in jutt, subsequent to 1351.) It is not a primitive 
Commrnufv* hut an epitome of several others compiled by 
two, if not three, different hands. 

Now the fitst three of these points coincide exactly with 
the opinions I had expressed in the work referred to. The 
ontv difference that might he discovered is that whereas the 
Fir in. It scholar attempts to show that Jacopo della Lana 
wrote before t 440, 1 believe myself to have fixed his date 
with hsst«*in.t! irttainty a. earlier than 1328* Further, I 
a.orr that the iHutm cannot he regarded as a primitive 
CummrnUfv, The only point therefore on which the 
VivumirL studies have led him to embrace an opinion 
diflrtmg from my own is the date of the Ottlmo Comento , 
wfmh l brlirvr, itt agreement with previous authors, to be 
1 y $ or i | pi, and M. de Batines places some twenty years 
later. 

i should not hesitate for a single moment to withdraw 
an opinion rxpirssed so many years ago, or rather repeated 
mi the strength of the current belief rather than adopted on 
any mounds of my own, did the arguments against it strike 
1 sir as valid, 5 ' Hut t am sorry to tay that this is not the 

1 iIjr m4uy tunukn in my former chw was one noted by 

Si ,u HmiiV* *■ }• 1 |Cs Mt- the statement that Alwrico de Rnseiate, 
r.*4lly di*-fi m 1 | i. *l».t M«*t survive x h$* Hut M. it* VUmmtc i« 

/. 
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case, and I appeal to your dear judgment to put me right 
or to confirm me in my opinion. But before setting out 
my own arguments I would beg your sympathetic con¬ 
sideration if any important contribution to the subject has 
escaped me, bereft as i am of all literary resources beyond 
what are supplied by my own poor library. 

The arguments in support of the belief that the 
Cmtnto was composed in 1333 and 133+ are the follow- 

fogs 

I, The author says due. he was personally present at an 
event which happened a little after and June t p.17 : 1 

Inf xxviii. 55, * This Fra Dole mo . , . wa > captured* and in 

the above said place (Novara |, with Tdrr Margherita and many 
of his followers, wan burnt to death ; and l, the writer, saw 
some of his follower. burnt to death at Fadua, m the number of 
twenty-two at a time, folk of low condition, unlearned, and 
peasants/ 

2 * He refers to his personal acquaintance with the 

poet: 

Inf x. 8 v 4 1 , the writer, have heard Dante uy that never 
did rhyme draw him to %ay other than he had purposed to -av* 

wrong in attributing the Latin tratolafum of j.u>»pu d<dU Lana, om 
mined in the Ambrosian m*. I> to Albrngo, m spur *d my definite 
statement to the contrary {Vienna ’J*thrbu*h*r % />., >,tt , p ?-»/!■ No small 
number of Mss, **f the Otftmn were dneuvrrrd by M. 4 t Jlatht**? and 
added to the list which I had drawn up m *3though some of them 
contain no more than fragments of the Commentary , and others had 
been indicated in my diwrrtation (p, 14, No, M , j* No. it). Fottlirr, 
If M. Ip Vicnmtr (j», t %*\) wants * a third ojonum ' on thr two rodttrn of 
San Dauiele *lrl Friuli and of Venire [Library of San Mam*, IN**, I 
am happy tu lie attfr to .venire hint that they U«th confam thr tUtiw* 
(foment** in thr tame form as that in which thr Kiceanhan ? * presents 

it. 

* If would teem thru that in t \ ]4 hr cannot Hto t*rm %ery young, 
Torrt thinks otherwise (Prrfaer, p, mu), on thr strength of thr note 
to verse id Caum vii, of the Intern *, but hr worn not i«» have 
observed that if is not the anonymous Commentator housed, but Srr 
Gnmuto ifr Ilainbagioli, Chancellor of iiofogna, whom hr n *p*ofmg, 
that »pc;tb in this passage of * hi•> youth/ 
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but flat many a lime mui tilt he had made words say in his 

rhyme* filter chan they were want to express in the works of 

file I’tlmr peel,/ 

I#K Jem, 1 11« * Hr [Dante] was of Florence, wherefore he 

hrff tHD to of a utv opinion which the ancient folk of that 
mtv --nm*utm'd * concerning which I, the writer, having ques- 

umu'J him* lizard him thus relate/ 

3* Thr Commentator >pc:ik* of John of Bohemia, who 
dir%l at thr battle of Crcey, a6th August 1346, as still 

living : 

$*,;>, \t%, t 'The kingdom ("Bohemia] passed to a new 
•jucienmn or -itr4ng*n, tint to Albert, then to the Emperor 

Hairy* wh«*a 'son John now tv*\tn the crown.’ 

4, He tier-, the painter Giotto, who died in 1336, as 

still Sit nig . 

/hay. t;, 04, * tdoitii W41 and is supreme above all painters 

known to nun ; and hr ii of that name city of Florence, and his 
hr At him wiuvrvi in Rome, Naples, Venice, and Padua, 

,utd many m>h a parti >4 she world/ 

5, In thr List porciem of \m work he refers to the year 
1 HI a-* current, or only just past; 

/ho, on 70, * To whom (He. Dominic) there succeeded as 

mum'rr gasVod , , » miremh in order, brother Hugo Val- 

14111411 '*, ele*o.*d but IIM1V in I H i/ 

I * j* nti *ritm>uri.i gtMtitU luictdcttt . . * dedmosesto 

ftjf* Ufj Ji /', T ft turn* tkttv ntt 1333 * ] 

6, Hr \|»r»iks of this vime year us 4 the year just past’ 

in a note on /*/, xii*. *44 * 

* Is (1 hr iC-m- \v, 1 um{ frit t»u the night of the fourth day of 
Novfinb'f in nil* the ye*r jua pawed 11 (the Laurentuui codex 
ft) uvi it I vtnUM *’ j t but ire CJiuV, Villani’n C* bfQftkh, xi* 1, 
4n '| c/cvci,, V. Hfi, note t, Ako.Torri in his preface to 

1 hr p. uit, non* 1). 

i Wr mmi Ml ommr rrittrmtirr that m the Florentine usage the year 

1 I * I *h | si* d rn4 till thr 1 1*or of March *314* 
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7. And again, another note cm a verse in the same 
Cantica (xix, 115) refers to the year 1334 ; 

4 Nieeola Orsini . . , induced the Kmprmr Rudolph to center 
on him the privilege of* Romagna and ICCgna, thr effect of 
which privilege Hcrtratni, hi <hop of Oau and of Vellrtro, 
Legate of the A|uwti»lie Church, wa* mad * to tee!, Mar, h 
17th, 1353d as I wan engaged upon thi* Cumnmurv. n*r he 
wan foully cant out from ho lordship by the ICh'jttuor / ,J 

8. A copy of the first preface to the (Jaime Comma on the 
Paradise, made, as I believe, by Piitclli, and preserved in a 
Venetian codex in the Library of San Marco (No. 55), 
appends the date of the last day of February 1.33.3, 
equivalent to 1334 in the ordinary reckoning. In close 
conformity to this h a notice winch the anonymous 
author of a letter contained in a manuscript of the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan (8. infra, ^4} nays he ex¬ 
tracted from a manuscript from which Pier del Nero had 
removed the Inform arid the Purgatwh (can this be Sign. 
Libri’s codex ?), leaving him only the Par a dm. This is 
the note as it stands in the Ms, ; *l» the iumr of God, 
Amen, and of the Virgin Mother, my Lady Santa Maria, 
and of all their blessed Saints. In the year of the laud 
M.eee.xxx.nid [though it appears the manuscript realty has 
vil], 4 on the last day of the month of February, Here 
begins the disposition \dhpmitimt % hut we must read or 
understand rjp^rziW^ex|xwition] of the third hook of 
Dante Alighieri of Florence, the which treats of such as 
be in Paradise/ (Then follows the preface to the Com¬ 
mentary on the Paradin.) 

All these passages (most of which, for the matter of 
that, had already been cited by other writers on the (Htirm 
Cement before me) concur in stamping if as the work of a 
contemporary of the poet, begun, if would seem, with the 

* Plofflifitir 1 or - * 554, m thr **tiUn4ty uv. 

3 €f‘, Villain, VJmwhU x *». ft. 
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two concluding cantiche, and ended with the Inferno , for 
the passage* cited under N m* 6 and 7 refer to a time 
posterior to the date of the preface of the Pantdiso (No. 8). 
Now we might admit that a single passage, or even two, 
might have been adapted by ;t later compiler making 
extract* ham the works of others, and carelessly copying 
down to the very words that gave the date of the original 
writer j but nine or ten proof passages all in perfect 
agreement must convince us that the work from which 
they arc drawn is all from one hand, and that at most 
some few Mtbsrijucm additions have been grafted upon it. 

And if, in *pdc of all this, I have expressed my agree¬ 
ment with M dr Hatinct that the Ottimo is not a primitive 
Commentary, it A because I believe (and have already 
Town in my earlier way) that it* anonymous author took 
a* flir foundation of his work the Commentary of Jacopo 
della Lana, numrtimes copying it word for word, some¬ 
time* abbreviating it, sometimes adding matter of his own, 
or notes taken from other Commentators, But a work 
comjHnrd with the aid <1! others need not be a mere mosaic 
of fiagmmfs, gathered from this source and that by some 
ignorant copyist. If is true enough, for the rest, that the 
authoi of the Utitrpu Cmento did not always work on the 
umr method. Lor example, we find some sections in 
the Purgttt&m copied straight from Jacopo (for example, the 
Commrnfaiy on the lust six onto*); others that only have 
a irw extra* ts thereh»»*u combined with the author’s own 
woi k (a*», lot install* r, tltr Commentary on Cantos vii., xl- 
m\.) , and vet others in which no trace of the Bolognese 
Cmnmrntat v is to hr found at all (Cantos viii.-x., xx.- 
uvui.d XVhat van have been the cause of such diversity 
of treatment I confess it is must difficult to divine. 

To these ju^ago, only a few of’which he cites, M. de 

* f Ivfirvr ffio O m«rr amuate than the unc given by de 

iMittr* «fi pj*. 1 U M4. 
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Batines opposes certain others* which we must now proceed 
to examine* 'Flic first occurs in the very note on a terse 
of the Infirm (xiiu 144) to which I have myself twice 
referred in support of my own opinion* M. de Batincs 
gives it thus: 

4 When the bridge on which the * tat tie W4» placed fell, m it 
fell on the night of the 4th day of November tjtt» she year 
just passed, the said statue having fallen into t he an! river ot 
Amo, remained there for many yean,' 

[ 4 CaJuta il ptm, s$pr,t 7 ftu/t trj ia tMaj, u» > mt v«riic It 
mtii M di 4 di N-n\ f 444 *tnm frtnum fjiuitt, /a dafj itatmt 
utd&ta ml dim jium d' Arm vt mm dtiM* pr *m!n »;mtd | 

If then* argues M. !e Vicomtc* the Commentator can 
tell us that the statue of Mars had been left in the rivet 
many years after 133d* it must have been many yearn after 
dm time that he lived and wrote* And indeed* at fitst 
sight* this argument appears unanswerable. 

Are we then to admit that M. tie Batint^ is justified in 
reproaching all who have 4 cited this passage to justify the 
antiquity of the Ottirm ’ with having faded to notice the 
words which immediately follow ? We will we. But 
first let us re-read the whole passage* beginning a little 
further hack ; 

•The andean were *4 opinion that ?h~* dty m Fforno - wa 
founded when . * * Mar » \va-» Lord *4 thr- h*mc; wherefore Mars 
was made its patron, and in hi * honour ... a m»ne uatu - ua*. 
nude * . . to which they rendered a* mum i>h»Utr.*ui reverriu .<* 
and honour. And they -aid that any pert urban-- m wind* lie* 
said statue enc» mute red would In* rm-oi»us-*r-'d abo hv di* dty. 
Wherefore when the bridge on winch th* uatue wa-> Mt 

(as it fell on the night of the 4th day »»f N- »v -01 Mr in t j $ ;* 
the year jit-:-*! passed), 

the said statue having fallen into the said river *»f Aw-*, remained 
there for many yean. Within who I* mm th~ aMraid , ay lad 
many wars* and was the loser in them all, imomm-h that vumnrl 
wag taken to change iu site, * . , A young phy mun recounted 
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wluc !t.‘ lad heard , . , of this statue, and counselled . . . 
that it Acmkl hr marched nut again and replaced in its position, 

» » . And it wa-i done, Then things went prosperously, 
whereby the opinion was confirmed . * , that when the statue 
lui! perturbation* tlut the city of Florence likewise had them.* 

The 4 many years' rium, during which the statue of Mars 
was Srfc in the Arno did not immediately precede the period 
at which the anonymous Commentator wrote, but passed 
between the fall of the bridge and the happy counsel, 

whereby thr physician, like a second Camillas, succeeded 
in holding tuck the inhabitants of Florence when they had 
actually resolved to migrate. Then followed other times, 
rich in prosperous success for the Florentines. And these 
times, too, had !*»ng passed away when the Ottimo Comento 
(with its vunstam references to the misfortunes encountered 
bv thr Elm entinrs) was written* It appears further that each 
of these thfer prnods, so tar from being limited to a few 
years stirithed *»vei centuries. What are we to say then? 
Did all these things come to pass after 1333 ? And are we 
driven to suppose that the anonymous Commentator wrote 
so (sav) the seventeenth century ?— Or dare we hint that 
the st'hoko wh«* takes the 4 many years’ as posterior to 
t HI % tided to notice the words that immediately follow ’? 

ft I um not mistaken there is abundant: evidence a mere 
glam r at which tvd! suffice to decide the question* Let us 
listen tits? to tfiovanni VdlaniV* Chrmid ?: 

si 1. , llrr id >! m ?.h “ gud Mar^ which the Florentines took 

ti*»m ?!>•* ’ -mp! - .ml v« up* us a mwer (whence Dante’s w the city 
who. It .. Ii4iig--d r first patron f*»r the Baptrit”], then fell into 
lie* Anew and 4b**d<- th.*re 4* l*mg ;n the city remained in rains 
(«* main- V4i '. "j. And 1 hit* w*h destroyed the noble city of 

Ft-i/fo • bv th * mt4t«n>io Tv.ulauu the 18th day of June in the 

S At **t Chri u ,.| pi/ 

in, 1, * iVftam gessfDntro and nobles of the region round 

4 !t*,su Fl-Mf-n. -• , . . ordained to send to Rome ambassadors. . . 
m Ouib-i she Kmptrr«»r and Pope Leo, and to the Romans . * . 
praying tlKtn lutall to rrntembraitce * - . 1' lore nee ... to the 
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end it might be built. . . . Their petition (was) accepted. . . . 
And thus they began to rebuild the city of Florence . . . and 
this was the year of Christ 801, in the beginning of the month 
of April [compare Dante's “ those citizens who reared her once 
again on the cinders left by Attila”]. And it is said [compare 
the Ottimo's u young physician”] that the ancients were of 
opinion that it would not be possible to rebuild it, if first there 
were not found and drawn from the Arno the marble image 
consecrated by the first Pagan builders by necromacy to Mars, 
the which had been in the river of Arno from the destruc¬ 
tion of Florence unto that time [“ many years”]; and being 
found, it was placed on a pillar upon the side of the said river, 
where now is the head of the Ponte Vecchio [compare Dante’s 
“at the passage of the Arno still remains some semblance of 
him”], . . . but it was commonly said by the ancients, that, 
if it was disturbed, the city needs must encounter great dis¬ 
turbance.' 

xi. I. c In the year of Christ 1333 . . . on Thursday . . . 
the 4th day of November the Arno was so swollen as it passed 
the city of Florence that it covered the whole plain of S. Salvi. 
... At the hour of vespers ... it broke the dam of Ognis- 
santi . . . and straightway the bridge at the Carraja collapsed 
and fell . . . and straightway after fell the bridge of Santa 
Trinita . . . and then the Ponte Vecchio. . . . And there fell 
into the Arno the statue of Mars, which was on the pedestal at 
the foot of the said Vecchio, on this side. And note concerning 
Mars that the ancients said and left in writing that whenever 
the statue of Mars should fall or should be disturbed the city of 
Florence should have great jeopardy and revolution. 3 

And should any one refuse belief to the best of the 
Italian Chroniclers we may call Messer Giovanni da Certaldo 
to his support: 

Comento a Dante , xiii. 144, ed. Moutier, iii. 148, 149 [ed. 
Milanesi, ii. 352, 353]. c Now when the citizens had become 
Christians and relinquished their Pagan errors this statue of 
Mars was taken out of the said temple and ... set upon a 
pedestal erected by the side of the Ponte Vecchio. . . . And 
on this tower it stood until the time when Attila destroyed the 
city, and then . . . this statue fell into the Arno, and therein it 
remained until they were at pains to rebuild the city. Then 
when it was rebuilt in the time ... of Charles the Great, the 
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iv a i h dud mui again ami rediscovered, bat not complete, 
fmm the want down die statue of Mars had been 
broken }IXmn*\ •* dut mme torso which guards the bridge”] 

. , , and dm* mutdat'd* they -ay dial it: was placed upon a 
j^deitai it di * head* is! die Ponte \ eechio, from which afterwards 
m the y -‘At ef thnu MU* (so rightly the edition of 1724 
{and Mi-Uu-ri dmun L whereas the modern reprint [of 1831] 
read. 1 m?. \ Phr Arno being swollen (“being swollen” 

d oinuted in Mmo -rd editnm), , . . swept away the Ponte 
\ rw. and the pedestal and the statue, which was never 
aft/rward* found m*r flight , 1 

Chnriy irtrmhlitu* this is Hcuvcuuto da Imola’s note given 
in Mmatonl Jntijuitat *», i. 1056. 

I am pn Htudrtl that even without these parallel passages, 
wfm h see sit to i lose the controversy, you would have had 
0 “ hcMUti»»;i as to the true meaning of the Ottimo's words. 
In speak ina, of the hi u fall of the Ponte Vecchio, which 
fouk pinr in the tune of Attila, this ancient author 
patrndictu ally ttmufs a htief mention of the similar event 
in very mnii tunes. From your own house you will have 
tdenuhrd the vny point on which the tower thrown down 
t»v Atnli nor, and the sue of the column which served as 
the pmirstal dure centuries and a half later when the 
eijutwt nan statue was dragged out of the river, to fall once 
more inr 1 ejuuurs udd later, never to be found again. 
V«m wdt agree wiih me that the words which M. de 
llannes 4 ues m piout of the later date of the Ottimo 
when rnduiy understood, serve as the strongest 
ataumretf m Mippoif m the opposite opinion, and dearly 
show that tins passage can only have been written in the 
veai dun. fly following die inundation of 1333* 

flii« I must not umit to mention that another passage in 
dir same Commentary might lead us to think that the first 
fail mnuciiird by die anonymous writer must have taken 
place mm b iafn than the commonly received tradition 
supposed. In tic* note on another verse of the Divine 
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Omid)\ in whith Dante refers to the statue of’ Mars, 
(p4imdi$& xvi. 145), we read these words : 

* And he «ays 44 the stump'* because it W43 broken and 
corroded by the long period during which it w4. plunged in the 
waters of’ Arno, when dvr Ponte Veccfuo tell in the vrar 117s!, 
on the 25th November ; after whnh ?t wr. pfa, rd in portion 
again by them of Semi tome who were 111 the neighbourhood/ 

And in fact we know from other source* that about this 
time there was a great flood of the Arno* which swept down 
the Ponte Vecehio: 

Ricordttto Malcspitu, ht^na Fhrtnin r*r, cap, #0. •. * . Tbo 

wan in June in the year of Chria 1177 , . . and do3 1 ano* year, 
by reason of excessive abundance s*t water m 1 h >- Arm*, the Potur 
Vceehio was thrown down, and this \v*s a ugn *4 future dm 
asters to our city,* 

The same word** letter for letter, also appear in the 
Chrmkk of Ciiov* Viliam (v. H). To confess my own 
opinion* I imagine that tit hi* note on the IKtraJra the 
old Commentator reports the historical hut, ami m illus¬ 
trating the verse* of the Inform pur into die mouth of the 
man who 4 made a gibbet of own house,* he draw* upon 
the popular tradition reported to him, a> hr says, by 
Allighicr* himself. Rut be this as it may, whether the 
4 many years* passed between the time ot Auda and that 
of Charles the (treat* or between 11%S and the time at 
which the neighbours from Semihmtr fished up the 4 stone 
stump* again, it is at any rate perfectly certain that they 
were not subsequent but anterior to 1 5 $ 

Let us now pass on to M, de Ratines* second argument, 
based upon the following note on verse 10 * of the 1 pat 
canto of the Purgatwy : 

4 It will be mvrvary for the fruri and nV- tinsdaiO do- 
religious orders to toimnand (the Fhirno.m- w*.m-~n) n* wear 
such clothes m not wannmty to expose their Iand bootm, 
And wi.it was; for it wm in 1151,4 M-n'f Agnolo 

Aeebbti, being bishop. 1 
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I might answer that M. 1c Vieomte asserts on page 154 
dial the 11 oto on Canto xiia of the Purgatory do not belong 

to the 4 really original part of the Commentary/ and there* 
h>re hw* no tight to draw arguments from them as to the 
date of fhe whole work 1 but I take it that even if we 
regard tlir^e notes in a general way as a legitimate part of 
the anonymous Commentary we may still retain our con¬ 
viction that the Ottim lUmtnto was composed before x351. 
It E very certain that the Laurcntian codex (xl. 19), from 
which IVofrvior Torri took the text he printed, is far from 
faithfully representing the original work. Many gaps, not 
only of a frw word*, but of’ whole notes, occur (for example 
Pur/, uvui, 1 f 5 % say, 134), and at the same time not 
a frw Mibvrvjncm additions from other works have been 
innetteii, as m Purg, vm. 6l, 67, xu 109 n/., xv, 87, xxii. 
i {.* */. Now it semis highly probable that the last words 
of the note jmt iftnurd are an addition of this kind from a 
later hand, but the very expression 4 and so it was, for it 
was * (<f *'3o /*, ihi /**), seems much too rude for the 
Ottiw-j, Mm rover the notices which he gives us are dis- 
fingmshrd by thru great precision as to the facts they 
record, whetra* in this case Angelo Acciajoli having ceased 
tooiitipy fhr rpisatpal vhair of Florence in the year 1345 
(Vic. dr lUutw\ L. ju 149, note 37), there is in any case 
an obvious misiakr m the note which we suppose to bean 
tmvttum. If would appear that the Florentine women 
t!irvird %m v imln eiulv in the fourteenth century, as we 
gathrt, fu %av nothing of other evidence, from the passionate 
expo'*! illation* of j loci'ace 10 against the customs of the 
prople of f»s% four, turn »C* Well an WOIUCII ( (*OHU'HtO U 
thintt) Allegoiir 4**1 i anto v., ed. M on tier, ii. 72 sq* [ed. 
Milaiirvi, u 40; rplu Such a wand.it might well provoke 
repeated ci t lr%ia**f U at ermines \ and there is every reason 
to believe that the prophecy contained in the passage of 
the Vurg.;tm* jmt recited, like other prophecies in the 
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Divine Cmedy, refers to a fact which had already come to 
pass when the poet wrote, Villani (ix. 243) tells u.s that 
the umpires chosen in the month of April 1324 4 made 
many orders and severe regulations against the dissolute 
adornments of the women of Florence,* < letter taws amt 
other prohibitions of which the records are tost may welt 
have been issued. There is nothing more natural therefore 
than that the possessor of a copy ut Dante should have 
added to the note on this prophetic verse the mention of a 
similar decree of more recent date. 

It would be natural now to proceed to ask whether the 
arguments, on the strength of which the Ottimo hWnn 
has been generally regarded as daring from 13,14.! have or 
have not been adequately refuted by M. dr Hatinn. But I 
really do not find that he has assailed any of them except 
the one given above under No. 5 ; and even tins he does 
not seem to me to have refuted, but at most only to have 
weakened it, lie thinks (p. 14*4) that 4 this passage has mu 
been properly punctuated by the editor of the (htsm , and 
it would be better to put the comma after the words 14 al 
presente,** so that the sense and reading would hr ; 14 If go *h 
Valsamano, the present general of the order of S. Francis, 
elected in 1333/*’ I note in passing the error by which 
S. Francis is substituted for S. Dominic, and leave if to the 
judgment of the learned countrymen of the Ottimv to decide 
whether an elliptical expression such as M. dc Ratines sup* 
poses is in accordance with the genius of the Italian lan¬ 
guage. But in any case it is evident that even it the note 
so interpreted no longer forces ns to suppose that it was 
written in 1333, or immediately after, it still remains menu- 
testable that it: cannot have been written after the death of 
Valsamano, That is to say, if must he rather not only 
than 135 tj but than 1341 (dr Ratines, u $. note pH), 

If you agree with me that, so far, we have found no 
argument to prove that the Ottim§ Ctmtnto tttuic have been 
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liter than 1334, it only remains to examine the question 
whether ihr author nf the Commentary on the Paradise is a 
different man from the author of the notes on the Inferno and 
dir Purgawh, i )t\ dm point M* tie Ratines (p. 149) says: 

*| 1I1,1* * < »h‘*w lat'r *»n* by the colophons of two codices, 
that dv Coimnnitarv »*a the Paradise is a compilation from 
different and* moreover, was drawn up by a com- 

pl-teU *!sfidf ’tit author/ 

And tm p. 154 ; 

* A • mr du- Cmimu-tiurv on the Paradm % it is evidently by 
Another Author, and thr pro* 4 *4 it may be found not only in the 
mimb'f . , . of nun it-tv ripti containing it alone, but also by 
thr t* dl*wmg *ol.ph»»n with which the Commentary ends in 
the Maglub^i * h;4?» * » 4 e* of the fourteenth century, written in 
4»St;» »>n p 4 j M *r ■ ■ '-l ■**? H. Marco, No, tat) : 

fir rnA tlo* ijot*”*. olb-ctrd and compiled by A. L. R F. 
on do* *4 Dante Allvghicri of Florence, in praise of 

Ctmm 

And an t 4•. t!v 'inil 14 r mpmvripthm stands at the end of the 
Van aw »X * **t the * Smr of the fourteenth century, 

m f->d» >.-n pay u * 1 

I "hr „mrf i» *it i »f M.dr Ihtiftn that the Commentary on the 
Paradtf! i% a i'**m|nlaion from different authors, seems then 
to hr tuvrd simply upon the word** 4 collected and compiled’ 
which vvr read m fhr colophon to the two codices, but 
I imapMor that tlmr expression* are nothing but a modest 
way id saying 4 composed and written,’ and the examples 
m \rfi hv thr iUuna^ under the word 4 cmpilartf confirm 

» plan ju * •»'»!.* *4 th-r V4u 411 MV tuifr’ijmmtn to our which I received 
44-9 |jr«*t|t i$MiSor Hitt it that till* COticX IH lUft-lutlCUt, 

fH,{ |»4|i.rf 1 hr v.%\v&h t»piiot) »» r fvnndly similar f*> that of the Maglm* 

IkuLU * • *.!**, muIv- Uiif..'tmg tunn «t m siutum of tm importance i 

» Jvinf *4 fhr tortrs iMtrrrlrd 4ti l < ompiM by A. I*. N. F. OU the 
o.m-r.U ,a Horn Ail^hirn, Florrtwr, To (he honour 

40 •! pi 4 sv< «*f t'tmrt, A turn.* 

S.H.K ..,»••%.!■ V. tit Nj.vmli, 4j<jutrtt«»y by ill*- »ri ibr who wrote 

l!,. 1.1 V.1|,)»I5<- fill! rttlirt the or the first tiwnrr 

**f *|k ls*s#.tk, IM3 4 Sp44sl4*d, 
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me in this opinion. We have seen that the Commentary 
on the Infirm^ the authenticity of which is brvom! doubt, 
i$ not primitive in any such sense as to imply that every 
note is actually the offspring of the mi ml of the writer of 
the Qtthm GomtnU. Indeed* l have pointed out above how 
freely the anonymous Commentator made use of Jacopo 
della Lana's Commentary* and we note from other passages 
that he also availed himself of the notes of (..Jra/hdo tie* 
Bamhagioli and of Aceorso Bonfantini. If we are to insist 
on the words 1 collected and compiled* 1 therefore, under¬ 
standing them in the sense that M, dr Batines gives them* 
we should have a perfect right to sav that the Commentary 
on the Infirm is also a compilation from diffetrnt Commen¬ 
taries. Now, when we carefully examine the notes of the 
Ottirm on the Parti di *0, ! think we shall recognise the 
same hand and the same method as in the Commentary on 
the two earlier cantiehe. Herr* too* della Lana’s work 
serves as a basis. Here, too, the notes taken from him arc 
in part abbreviated ami corrected by a writer who is better 
versed in history and in the Latin classics. line too we find, 
both in the preface of the Venetian codex of Kan Marco, 
and in the notes themselves, the date of i $ $4 recurring it* 
all the three? divisions of the work. I cannot see, therefore, 
why we should attribute the Commentary on the /VrrWiV* 
to another author. 

Elaborating the conjecture of Mehus, M. Ir Womic 
observes (p. 154) that if we arc to »uppmr the letters which 
occur in the two codices etted above to lie the imtuL of the 
author’s name, we may with high probability expand them 
as: 

Andrea Lancia Notar Fiorentino. 

This strikes me as a brilliant conjecture, and it reflects 
high credit on the French scholar. But 1 do not see why* 
if the author's name has been discovered in the Commentary 
on the Paradis^ the notes tin the other two cam it he should 
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hr left unfathered. Even before I knew of M, de Batines’ 
dbcmrtv, I considered the opinion that the anonymous 
Commentator belonged to one of the religious orders mis- 
taken. If was on the following note that Terri attempted 

to base this idea 1 

/*** r ,\ ■ ***»• *r. * The word “ father n is applied in virtue 

of *' > "* Abraham w*h the hither of Isaac”; in virtue of 

.11 w ht*n rt * ;4V " the Imiy fathers M ; in virtue of profession , 

a* here ?he **V*b-*t 1 * 41 father M of the numb/ 

loin brhrvc* that this 'here 1 (fuJ) refers to the 
monastery in which the Commentator was living; but I 
lake the .s'nra*. of the phrase to be as follows: c We call 
4 * taihns ** fhom who are not so bv generation, as for instance 
the 44 holy fathers'* who have passed into the better life 
so manv M-nttuirs ago, and here too, in this life, we 
tall abbots * 4 faflins."' The many accurate references to 
the H'Sfpus ?uru R'warti^ which occur in all portions of 
thr woik, have long convinced me that the author of the 
(hitms tljw/nt’ was a lawyer ( Purg. viii. 70, xiih 106, 
\i\, 1 || , i\if , vi. r»)« And if the purify of his language 
did it*it suflur t*» prove him a native of Tuscany, I think 
wr should have more positive evidence of it in the following 
note ; 

Pure;, xnt, it4. * < >h, h»»w many time* in this province of 
Tuu 4ttv luv*- a>t it yuv.fr. been made by evil citizens because 

I hr y h aw.- ivd ni h dntim U-Un 2h they Would/ 

Every tiring, therefore, combines to show that Andrea 
Lmu ia, Hung in the fourteenth century (ineunte saecuk'xiv 
says Airbus, Viut A*nfo\ p, elxxxiii.), the author 

til many translations of the Latin poets and prose writers, 
wm the Tuscan lawyer, so well versed in classical literature, 
who Cumprned the (tkmen(n x ill I J 34 * 

I hope vou will kindly accept these few observations, and 
firltrir tnr rvej to be your most devoted and affectionate 
■sen ant and fiirtni. 


XV.- CONVIVIO OR CON Viro? 


[/limV'/boss 'hn » vol. it. p|*. \**\ v&* - t$M\J 

All the recent editions of Alighieri*-* chief work in prose, 
from that of Biscioni (ijlj) downwards, entitle if *// fWn- 
twto.* But thin b not the cane with the four earlier editions. 
The Florentine edition of i^ \ ami the three Venetian 
editions of 151.1, 15*9, am! 15 {t, entitle it the dwiviit. 
So also decs Boccaccio in his Life of the jn*rt (Mdaftr*i\ 
edition, p. 67}; 4 He also composed a comment, 111 poor, in 
the Florentine vernacular* on three of his ran/om distesc 
. . . and this, which hr entitled thnnvi^ is 4 full beauteous 
work and worthv of praise.' Laiuhm^ m the Vturm to his 
Cammmtary (1481), follow* flu* same usa^e : 4 Hr wrote in 
the Florentine tonpue the (X>ipn f h and the l:(a Xw*i ’ ; 
and VellutelSo (t 544} iUs the same. We find the same 
title in Varchi's Eratam (1730, published hy {'attitti and 

Franehi, pp, 444, 444), in SalvutiN Jwt*umtnu (t ^84), m 
Pergamitti's MmmaU (thru), ami in the first four editions 
of the Fmthltsm (1 hvt % ihi ifojt, ami 174*1}. If n only 
when we come to the 4 ’Table' of the fifth impression {1841} 
that we read 4 11 Convito % $ i! (Unvtvfa* Cmvivu h also the 
form adopted hy Cresdmbem {JtJousipn, Fontauam 
(1736), 1 Belli (1758), Tiraltmchi, and many othrts, 

x In f hr /iVsW/svn MU’ f>\mf4nou * ifn m Ms*mr 

of his vlrw 1 hr birtlirr authority *4 Pa*** mi *4 AMun Mrm VaJvhu, 
which I trolly am tint itt a Ut *rnH With in thr 

edition ut the VfQit J$ (hint* r lio %»m o j, ,\p*«u»4,» '/mu* aUds m 4 n .»fr, 
* This most valuable* rdtfmf) . . . sonm |m IuO’ l*r*m h^hft) fW.i^h* *4 
by Mcmsigimrr, partly ftreausr it sa> s am! n*#i ro, and 

partly hcfatift?,* nr, ■ IVdujn after all hr w*y poor right m *hn, 
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Which nf t hr two forms then arc we to consider genuine, 

ami given hv thr author himself to his work ? 

In thr fu '4 ni hi . notes to the Divine Comedy y Foscolo 
tightly indicates the method to he followed in solving this 
question, although thr answer he himself gives is erroneous. 
With t etc tetter to the question whether the subdivisions 
tit thr wot* are to he called 4 eariti ’ or £ capitoli,’ he 

savs, * W r must lake our stand with Dante, who expressly 
divides tns poem into eunciehe and canti. * . . But it is 
su.uip.r that thr most tapt admirers of the poet trifle with 
thr tides «..f hr, vvotks. u The present work is called 
and s»* l wmdd have it bed* Convito, p. 67, Zatta 
rd. . . * And vrt, without any proof, or so much as a 
conjeetinr not an improbable one, maybe, if any one had 
made it\ that thr amanuenses have made a blunder in the 
text, smnr our punt * ihnvirk y and almost every one else (?) 
follow , Irniu* 

Wrll thru, it may hr said, if the author himself tells us 
how hr would have thr important work in question named, 
how % mi wr puvahlv doubt what we are to call it ?—Surely 
notion/ r» m«»ir reasonable. Hut l note that the passage 
itfrd by I'ow.mI*> : a. i ; K in Giuliani’s ed.) is not the only 
i»nr m who h Alhghtrii trlU us what the hook is to be 
eat U-d. Their Utr I .mi other* in this very chapter, which 

appear thus in GmharnL edition; (1) Line 60, Nintendo 
lair ill! praetalr Oitt-ift.’ £2) Line 62, 4 Sen/41 lo quale 
[panel da fum fatta vivamta) non potrebbe esscr 

man/iafa a *|uc'4m fAwrifj. 1 (3) Line 73 > 4 vlvs *nda 
tjtjnto uu dt quatfordici maniere ordinata ’; and 

linallv, hnr no, 4 Li ijuait (a qursta eetui eonvitatij priego 
tut it thr ,r il i /.* him fosse tattto splcndtdo, etc. We 
in,iv .old a fifth passage from i. 2; t, 4 Nel principio di 
1 ia .vim hrnr oidmato tl-nva j*; a sixth from chapter 10 *. 2, 
4 C Laud*'’ vum 1»* rssrrr la xcusa, quandu a eosi nubile 6 onvito 
pn lr Mir tivande, a tost miturvulr per It suoi eonvitati si 

*, A 
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pone pane di hiado*; and finally, a seventh in the fourth 
Tractate, 22 : 5, 4 Oiul in volendu a eotale impel in | debt 
moral! Filosofi] essere ohhediemc, iuteiuln qur 40 tutu 
CmtHfrn per ciasemu delle sue parti rendere utile/ 

It cannot he denied that in all these passages, amounting 
to eight, our editions agree with Giuliani m trading 
1 GmvitG and not 41 ll-nvivk' Hut the editions are not the 
decisive authority in a question of ordiogtaphv, The 
best manuscripts alone can determine it. Now of the 
twenty-nine manuscripts examined on this point In myself, 
or by qualified persons at my request, there air only two 
the Riecardian No. u.cfj and that of San Man o, id. x. 
No. 26 (107)— which write 4 Iknvite 'm the pa . .ages where 
the word occurs. 'The first of them hears the very late 
date of 1461, and cannot he regarded as fun mg any great 
importance. The second has been successively in the 
possession of Luca di Simone della Robbia, Anton Mam 
Biscicmi, and the commentator Eat set ti. Hu. c opv likewise 

is of the fifteenth century, and the Milanese cahfnis of the Gw* 
vkm (1827) consider it less important dun dm other mam* - 
script of the Library of San Marco, Cl. xt, No, 14, whith 
once belonged to the Casa Nairn ■ A thud codex, aLu of dir 
fifteenth century, in the Bodleian at Oxhuil, No. 114, 
has i Chmuiuh * both on the title-page and m the super 
seription of the whole work ; but apparently has % ^nuiik or 
4 chonuito* like the old editions, in the text itself," And 
further, here and there a manuscript whufi usually reads 
i Convivh' has ''(ImvilG in one or two of the right passages, 
obviously through inadvertence. For utstaine, the second 

* Mortara, I sUifuim JdLt Mi fg % o, 

J I .sill ituhblni !ui ail »tt< mint *4 *f t.«» Jh. f\ ,a t 

have 'ptikrti rhrwhrtr, Hr n-i!• wr tl*r lai-r ' t iimnrm u mm 

rxpsoiiioiir tfi I);mtr ,\hghem pocta Iturritim** .**^*4 ttr mr r 
chamaio tJuMUtuM/ If in no wimn* m th>- tan pag* *4 th«- *\»*U mi, 
In Trait, i. eii, 1 rite w**rd is wiitfru "Junm *}" m tin* !.*u .4 rhr tmu 
pa»agf?n j an*! in flu? othrr fhrre, anU ab*» at «!»** U-gmumg m! *h 1 •* 
H t muitth " v 
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of the Trivulzian manuscripts, marked No. 39, has this 
reading in line 73 of the first chapter ; and the variants, 
now in my hands, copied by Vincenzo Nannucci from 
the fragmentary manuscript which belonged to Seymour 
Kirkup, do not note any variant from * Convito ’ in line 80 
of the first chapter and line 2 of the tenth chapter; but 
this may be an oversight. 1 I also note as a curious cir¬ 
cumstance that in chapter 2 the Magliabecchian 186, Cl. vi., 
reads: ‘Nel cominciamento di ciascun bene ordinato prandio .’ 

All the other mss., to the number of twenty-four, give 
1 convivio 9 or L chonvivio 9 or c conuiuio 9 in all the above- 
mentioned passages. They are as follows: 

I. Florentine: 

A. Laurentian : 

1. Plut. xl. cod. 39.2 Fifteenth century. 

2. Plut. xl. cod. 40. 3 Fifteenth century. 

3. Plut. xl. cod. 41. 4 Completed September 24th, 1463. 

4. Plut. xc. (Gaddiani) sup. cod. 134. 5 Parchment. 

Fourteenth century. 

5. Plut. xc. sup. cod. 135. I. 6 Completed by a certain 

Matteo Cierretani, December 28th, 1477. 

6. Plut. xc. sup. cod. 135. 2. 7 Fifteenth century. 

7. Plut. xc. inf. cod. 3. 2. 8 Fifteenth century. 

B. Nazionale: 

8. Palch. iii. cod. 47. Fifteenth century. 

9. Palch. iii. cod. 200. Fifteenth century. 

10. Palch. ix. cod. 95. Parchment. Fifteenth century. 

11. Class vi. cod. 186 paper. Perhaps end of fourteenth 

century. 

12. Palatino, cod. 35 (copied from No. 4). 

C. Riccardian : 

13. Cod. 1041. Written in 1447. 

14. Cod. 1042. Written in 1468. 

15. Cod. 1044. End of fourteenth century. 


1 Tratt. iv. 22 is wanting in this codex. 

3 Bandini, Catal. Bibl. Laurent., v. p. 4.2. 3 Ibid., 43. 

4 Ibid., 43, No. i. 6 Ibid., 404. 6 Ibid., 40 $, No iii. 

7 Ibid., 406. 8 Ibid., 412, No.ii. 
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IL Roman: 

A. Vatican ; 

16. Vatican, No. 477 B. Fifteenth c,-nmn, 

17. Urhiuo, No, 686. Parchment. Fotsvnth i .*murv, 

B. Barbersni: 

18. xlvi. 28. Fourteenth century* 

III. Venetian m , sit San Marco: 

19. Cl* xi* No. 14. Fourteenth century* 

IV. Milanese. Trivtibun : 

20. No. 38 (firit Trivufoiau)* Fifteenth century, 

V. Parisian. Bihliot. National? : 

21. teal. No. $ \6 (formerly 7704. |). Panhmrn?, 1 

22. tut. No.ich 4 (formerly 7768}, Four tomtit * euiutv," 

VI. British Museum : 

23. * . „ a 

VIL Public Library «»f Stradnirg, in AL-nr : 

24. Paper. Fifteenth * euturv. 

The unanimous agreement of at least t wentv Fun, ot 
rather twenty-six, manuscripts, including the only six 
which are assigned to the fourteenth century (Nm, 4, it % 
15, x8 ? 19, ami 22 ) t is decisive in favour of * L\on*eonC The 
Bodleian manuscript can be reckoned on neither side, for 
the erne form is adopted on the titic-pagr and super scrip ■ 
tion, and the other in the text. There ate therefore only 
two late manuscripts left to support 4 (tvnvitu 

It may reasonably Ik? asked how it is possible that against 
such a number of authorities, and against the grnrtal usage 
up to his own time, Biscioni not only adopted the wtutig 
form, but lias succeeded in imposing it on all subsrtjueus 
editions down to our own times. But the enigma begins 
to yield if we consider that when the /Vnr di l)>mu 

* Maraud, (2turf. J, d.ufat turf rfdta fveia *-tnn?. t » p, ? 1 $ 

a JhJ, f p, 144, Srr 4! :♦* t p * ? si' 

3 I t*wr thr 4 r<'«muf **! fhm M*». 4 b** f»* lit M.*.? - 4 *h>* whtv» 4* 
hdlciwsi 4 I wrofr t»» 4 hirud af fh*- Bofnh M r-l’hTUfll, *4 h»« ifOufSSn llir 

that ftlrrr is only uitr >4■>, *4 thr 0 «*-cif.? thr?^ jw-.f tit 4 ? ihc 

an* 44 thmmum “ iwkt in ehap. 1,, and ttt thr uthrt g.Ut-ca, 4s -4s m 

clap, x,, “t-mmum” * 
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t M %aw ihr light one of the two manuscripts which 

rr.iii % tNvifV am! which flic editor reckoned amongst the 
least misrr able, was m bin own possession. In his Preface 
fir *Ay*t : % Vhr F$u Stow ami the Cmvh§ are printed 
after the mamtsetigt of Hr* Am, Maria Biseioni, since it 
i* llir hr%i that could he found, This codex, , . . as may 
hr %rrfi horn thr handwriting, was written in the fifteenth 
crttiurv* , . . Ifrrr in Florence I have been unable to find 
any e*»pv of thr fourteenth century, which sufficiently 
explatm why certain pav»agrs in these works, and especially 
in the irtuain, to my thinking, somewhat obscured 

The rdttnut of the JV?,v Ji thwt* / ill ihicacth had been 
uni a few yc.at% when she Academicians <»f \*jH) registered 
the colic*. tmn amongsr thr rdifmiM referred to; and eon- 
seijurntlv lot a whole t mint v afterwards any one who 
thought of tr;mhhshmg the Cmvivk simply copied Bis- 
rsons’s rditmn as srnnlrly 4s jHmiblr, Front 1827 onwards 
wr may sav that r\r rv ftrdt editor (except the Neapolitan 
editor* **f $H amt ha* d*»ne something to purify the 

tr%t of thr woik » hut all hy common consent seem to have 
or/lriird &r> uiU, Not title of them gives the least hint 
of (!v 9 tvtvi.\ rvrn as a tanam, in any one of the passages 
enumerated aNor. 

No duuhi A Ih g lor ft might, it hr had chosen, have 
rootled thr first great poor work of Italian literature 
l /.ms to fa, or hr might, after the example of Plato, have 
4 ailed if. Simp'tt.* oi i*rant\ or, like Lasca some centuries 
latrr, f t Vn,;, imt dir $ M t remains that he expressly declared: 
* The p*ew*it wnik is i ailed {Urti*$vk % AN‘0 SO I WOMM) 
II4VI-: it nr/ Wr ran onlv add then with the author him* 
srltp 'IF** ipodrio frtiurmus rt nos, nee posted imstri 
peimutatr valctuml, Hatha, facha * * 

* It a ,i *4 • H% tfm **■ uut ahidr, i»**r will jmsirrity have 

| »«mr% ts» *t H **■ h$ t *4* h* * ' 




XVI.—DANTE AND UNITED ITALY 

A LECTURE DELIVERED AND PUnUMIKD IN I 86 I 

[itonit'Fwsi'hun# wi* vol. ii. pp, i C *7 \ I 

author’s prefatory son (1H7H) 

The seventeen years which have elapsed bmc I wrote 
this lecture have brought changes with them whu h have? 
transformed Italy* and have Lived us t«* take another view 
of the problems she has to solve. Yet 1 should hr s*mv 
not to include the following e^av in this volume* b»r t 
believe it contains much that is of iigmfnafter to our 
estimate of Dante. I can therefore only hope that the 
indulgent reader will rememhr that at the four it was 
written (during two autumn visits m Italy in the years 
1859 and i860} the outlook appeared melancholy in more 
than one respect. The country was still in an umcttlrd 
state, "The prospect of a United Italy was uncertain. 
Victor Emanuel had been forced to buy Lombardy flout 
Napoleon at the sacrifice of his ancestral on % and 

with them, of the frontier which had hounded tftr Pritttt- 
sula for two thousand years; for France** watchword was 
only * Italy free /■? tht t 1 dr inti** I lure independent states 
had been annexed without either compicsi «*r urate* and 
the attempt to win a twofold kingdom tor tm Ik ye lord 
was being nude, off his own hand* by a Uuvatoms and 
honourable—Condouierc, 

»* 
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riitm^h fhr i-fv tot 4 I mifii Italy, fur an end to foreign 
dominion and fhr temporal power of the Pope* which now 
fttfiiSs flir IVmnmU tr«»m rml to rml, wa« scarcely audible 
even wit the hr/tnmng ot elm* century, vrt if anv modem 
Italian wnc aArd whence hi* countrymen drew their 
inspiration, hr would *<arrrtv hr^iuir to name the greatest 
§wi «>t ho fatherland. It h Dante, hr would ?av> who 
taught m to h>**k on the whole r»umtiy whom rivers rise 
toon the watershed ot thr Apennines, a% mtr common 
fatherland , tt oi hr who planted fhr hatred of foreign 
dumtit mu m one hratf*., amt it u hi* r bn) timer which 
be 4 nJ<**! thr c~mp.*uai |»^mo 5 ume of fhr Church of Home 
,v% inoslimr ,«i ap* ntaiv from fhr command of Christ. 
Fol oniu^rj, hr wmihi 4*1*1, Daiifr was 4 chord Inmk to 
the Italians, an ritroioufr sentonrntaitfv fo»*k the place of 
nunlv wo»J'i and mantv deed*, while Cn adieu breathed 
Ai«a 4 :an vmur?'* t*« hti adored one, Hut now that 
IlanfrV uu/hev IV ; ./mr tri**un4 oner more from the Alp* 
C»* the sr.i # fouu fhr Ho fo the I liter, srlf«rrlilttU’C Utttl 

self ifiUHuu me enthusiasm have sprung up again in the 
hii*4Hf% of InM'OHUomm, "I*hr tact that in the day* of 
foreign pafic»J* rath other by their 

love of she tmneota! port, a :*4 greeted one another a* by 
a %riirf p-emvorJ, with thr imp wig lines of the Divine 
IWm, t% a ivmln.t m? the !.ui that the mas <*! thin temper 

of fliiiij are t*« hr vmghf in I Knife, 

“t'hrtr Air ,.f o.utsr plrtiiv who will answer by declaring 
that the i,WiO ot ,41 the frtoluftonaiy movements in the 
Wnlrjii iVninsuba air to hr found, not Iff 4tt¥ inspiration 
driivrd toon 4 f^MHrrnthrnf ui V port, but simply in the 
iii.uhio.oeuo »»? hirst* h vi.e 5 tat *#f % and native secret societies, 
an*! ui the fraudulent *l!o»rtnruf* of %m h as Count C avour. 

Putftue no the moiumt fhr ipontion *4 how far 

thr aj*jw al f » Dautr is pnfifird, vvr may at any rate dismiss 
this 1 4ftr t ac* ounl 0} the facts without Itnue ado. If H 
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contrary to all the teachings of history to suppose that the 
real roots of so deep-seated a movement should be traced to 
high-sounding phrases on the lips of foreign emissaries, or the 
diplomatic arts of a minister, however highly gifted he may 
be. At the bottom of a movement which has swayed the 
hearts of millions must be some kind of spiritual force, 
even were it an erroneous and perverse one. We need not 
dispute that less pure elements, of every kind, may have 
led the original impulse aside and taken advantage of it, 
but it is none the less fallacious to regard these factors as 
the cause of the whole movement. 

It is only when we have made our position quite clear in 
this respect that we can go on to ask whether we are 
justified in seeking for the germ of this spiritual movement 
in Dante. 

There is nothing intrinsically strange in the idea. Our 
own people has been roused by its poets, notably by 
Schiller, to far-reaching action, which has deeply affected 
the course of history. Why should we be surprised if the 
same thing took place among a people whose poets have 
penetrated, as in no other country, to the very deepest strata 
of the people ? And it is a fact that, during the last half- 
century, a great number of those who aimed at trans¬ 
forming Italy,—and not only men of such moderation as 
Cesare Balbo, Gino Capponi, or Carlo Troya, but also the 
democratic revolutionaries who would take the world by 
storm,—have hung and still hang upon Dante’s Divine 
Comedy , with passionate enthusiasm. Ugo Foscolo, who 
preferred poverty and exile to place and honour under the 
rule of Austria, devoted the last years of his life exclusively 
to a great work on the poem; and after Foscolo’s death, 
this new edition of the Prophecy of Italy’s Future, as he 
called the Comedy , was published by no other than Giuseppe 
Mazzini himself.—Gabriel Rossetti, a Carbonaro thrust out 
of Naples in connection with the events of 1820, spent 
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shim' vrur*i »*t Im r\i!r m developing* through 4 long series 
nf' volumes of r\ti 4 i»i duuty learning mnl ingenuity* his 
itirinv lit.a i Utiur thr yrerct .ul vacate of a political 
*»ret, wuh oh?r* f-i el> v*.e ly allied to th*m? of {hr Carbonari 
ihrtmrhr*. Nu * * 4 m ICmmasra* vv ho in one %»t the furc- 
most m.detn c \of fiir thvm* was the very 

man wIiM-sf .mr4 **ti j»ut, tSih, 1X48* contributed so csseit* 
1 1 aI lv t*» thr bieakmg <*uj of {hr trvohttion of March I/ill 
in Vnts r , a yrAi and 4 half' from that date hr and 
%tmm held {hr smr. **? dir rrumifaird Republic of 
Mu* 1 t wmud hr raw t»* add many iwmci, some of 
S hr Mt Wnri^htV M flir-ir example* of metl whose 

fAtunl and hua.^ %Uidv **f fhr (.V«if«/y lux gone 

lum! m hand with th** /ral «*l fhr irhemer* and rvrii of lhr 
tr o*mf o *ur 4 . 

Hu! wli .4 4ir wr f-» uv tf sfm very I ianir, m thr inscrip¬ 
tion hr %%■ t • »tr !-*; hn own call* himself * thr 

port o? ?hr M 'fuuliv , 1 and *Mm| fofth as * hattipioft of 
fhr dmnrly *u darned *t/h*i .. a** they seemed fu him), of {hr 
K«'ttuO'<* to '4 man Empire, no! Mttlv 10 4 xjtecul treatise, hilt 
ill every our «4 Jm» Mroikv Again, and Vr{ again, hr 

fryrtli in fhn *»oe sirnnr^ and at {hr eh«c of f{H great 
poem, written ii may h<* but a few mouthy before 1 m death, 
tlr tclrhiafr-; l hr 44 ** *5 hr* *%i\ *4 llir I 4 4 1 Jr man Emperor, 
who dated thr attempt, umuumhi! though if w,n, to make 
)i4 me* hit ddup frit Aj'Aimf fhr waning par tie* of distracted 
Italy, And ready it n miiIv vm ii Couvu'tiult* flat WC can 
hi0*1.4 ar» with fhr ^iai task Maine set hrforc 

him, thr ta*.k m! anting forth she dmur mdeiing of the 
yvmid f».»i Muif and rtruofy, m thr ^rmr of thr CutHtdu 
tdnnt ti » and, if r* *m!y fho flu! will rxpl.ou how for 
1 m!mir h v» uuov a 1 rat VMuh t iiottiit*il I** »lU revolution HI 
Chut i'll os Nuir, h.vw* %unk fhrimdvcy in the thi'tnt 
ii'm 'Jy W4.ii ’no It an mufuddr io%r, 

|{iu thru n $f po-.ohir that xm h widrly ilucrprlit 
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tempers of mind should meet in this common admiration ? 
How could one of the noblest German prune* of our tlav 
love to draw his water* from the oi«r spring with 
Maw/int ?—Let iw attempt to discover in flow tar such 
a strange unanimity i* justified, or whrfr thr mmitnfrr* 
standing, or perhaps the intentional deluding, hrgtm, 

A glowing love for Italy, a hatred or the foreign, and 
above all of the 'Teuton, yoke, and a hatred of thr temporal 
power of the Pope, are the three passion** which are traced 
hack to Dante. Lei m trv to examine them separately. 

* Italy** Prince Mcttcmich i* reported t.» hair said, * is 
nothing but a geographical expression/ And in truth 
there have been whole centuries during who h it was only 
that - and a very vague expression to hoot, 

In antiquity, up to thr rise of the Empire, the wulrlv 
differing races of Italy, who dnl mu vi unuh jo under stand 
one another’s language, onlv coalered together midn the 
pressure of the Roman lordship. Worn nut bv o’lminn 
of strife, and depopulated hv the destructive svstrm id 
slave labour, the Peninsula was not rewarded till near the 
end of the days of the Republic, by some modest measure 
of privileges as against the Provinces. Even these jmulr^n 
must be paid for heavily in tax .it urn to thr vur profit «>t thr 
all-devouring Rome ; and one of them was that * grit of ihr 
Dana!,* the nclf-governmcnt granted to thr Italian towns, 
which sowed the seeds of that lamentable *» hutch* spire 
patriotism * which still stirs up town against town in Italy 
in jealousy and ill-will. Hut whether thr boundaries of 
Italy are fixed at thr Rubicon and thr Marta, m stretched 
to the Alps amt the Var, thr Roman poet, m whatever parr 
of the Peninsula hi* cradle uuv hair hrru tn%krd t devotes 
hit enthusiastic muse to the glory, not of the common 
Fatherland, but of the Ktrrnal Otv. Thr ports #>f 
antiquity bextow well-merited panegytit* »*n thr beatify 
of the Italian climate, tm the fertility of she *»*!, and die 
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ttuulv -%f?cmn!! mi hrr |n*|uiUvc t but we search their page* 
in vain f*»r *i viiglr worJ «*> ui^pititig, ^thrrmniiuring luvr 
ii»r flint ntsittmm hathcflamh Italy wa\ arul remained* a 

l^p^f 4 pit 5 - 4. .4! r % pt C it I. 

Thr ylm v mi Imprm! K«*mr paimt Italy was first 
degraded fn a 4 eprmlrm-y *4 ail Empire whim scat had been 
iratt^mni t be imiMfr Ea*t, and then tell a prey to the 

Nwff|tr*n tmmpirrvif *, Iltr dame* It nulled by barbarian 
hand* rmbrmrd r-u h filter «ivrr the t empire ami palace* of 
a yh*n»m* yam 1, aimin'* imitr went 4 mwIv dumb in fare 
*»f the dtattrrrd utn^n »4 hrr ymh ; ami an unrivalled 
culfmr, built up thtmtrh !mu* irttlurir* by the t wo mmt 
jftllrJ prop Jr* *4 antnputv* buried tti fhr debris <4 the 

yrraf inter at nun „n deep a’* ilrfrulanriilfl or I'nillprit, Till* 
Cajun r-» b* thr Ojram* \*l llaSylm* h a 4 iunr a filter Cause 
h%% thru vtuy* **! nmniltu*# than that affuf4c4 by this 
luitii vrue m Arix\. Hat tin v,n b patitotir lament#!jnit* 
i««c4 Am<*o$r the it mt* tm thr I,atm Parnmsm 

wr find vstuyi »:i Irnumu »»f a hatbaruu Cnmlnttierc ill' 
*trad **i iamrns* ».♦>„«-* thr dr* ay *4 Italian splendour i ami 
a irntufv lamt vet, thr last ph4m*:»phrr ami thr last states* 
man ytvr thestnr!* e* t*« £ torsi vni£ thr coin* nl the f Ktro* 
(iothu k*n>*. 

I fir Hitman tuk ha4 a! IraO hr 14 Italy together, it 
only m huiwu>»fj im ifi»4r, Darker fimri tame upon firr 
when ifir W4? dialed between rhr Jampob.mli, I hr C ircrli 
Euij*ri**M f amt the turn;; dmsnmmt *4 thr Popes, ^ ef it 
n |int upon these (sinn r»t Muiwai4 ’separatum that the fir *4 
*rr«L *4 M,t;m luu'M.rv) *4 an mttrt ttitnut frit, f'hr Lollgo* 
has dt were sitasigrts, ami |nr urar a hmi4ir4 

yrat*> flir uu> »tt*v *4 tbrm a4hrml to thr Allan hereby, 
I hr i*af f?,*4n "s, frrlmy thr fw*|i4% tif t hr if faith ami 

fiafiniialify itt*»t*j*rf than thru urparathifi titulef fhffrtrnt 

s fii* u i |*is,c I** 4 
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overlords* drew nearer together, and learnt to look ujhui 
the Bishop of Rome as their common representative. "The 
same phenomenon reappeared in the parts of Italy which 
had remained Greek, when the iconoclastic Emperors of 
the Isaurian dytu^fv attempted to rob their subjects there 
too of their miracle-working images of the *amf\ while 
the Western Church took the adoration of them under her 
protection. So it was in these iron times that the Italian 
national character began at least to form itself under the 
oppression alike of Longobard* and Greeks, 

Liutprami* one of the last and greatest of the I mn go bard 
kings, rewarded the duplicity of the Popes so magnificently 
that his two grants formed the real nucleus or the later 
Papa! States. Astolf, his second successor, mated to stir 
aid enmity with Papal Rome, wrested tnnk lus predecessor’s 
grants, and finally besieged Stephen it. in ho terrified city. 
'Then the Pope turned in bit due need to the Prankish 
king Ptpin, with whom hr had already entered into cl**se 
alliance, and not trusting to his own unsupported influ¬ 
ence, he forwarded a letter from the Apostle prtet, who 
had sent if under cover to him tium fhr other world. 
The Frank inti conquest of Northern Italy was the result, 
and the gene rents conqueror enlarged EmfpramIS grant 
almost to the limits which the Papal States retained tdl 
1859. 

In Pipin’s steps followed fits greater son, Kail, and if were 
hard to say whether he who jevened the uuwa **r hr 
who dared to offer it profited most from Fro itj.E revival 
of the Western Empire. Some of her aacimt gf uy u. 
turned to Italy too, since every Raiser ot tire new UVarin 
Empire hail to receive at die grave of die Apostle that 
crown on the possession of which alone hr could fuse any 
claim to he temporal head and judge of the whole of Catholic 
Christendom. Hut the pilgrimage to Rome, wtmh h*r 
seven centuries no king of the Romans dared to omit* 
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rirr tnxcwcA flic connection between the transformations 

tit Italv tlu* wearers of Karts imperial crown. 

\ ri itu* -.Ininns dav\ of Leo and Karl were followed 
bv the dukfst tuuei that Italy has ever had to endure. 

W hm the K aiKvmouit dynasty came to an end, almost 
trnrtv srmlnMur m! authority vanished throughout Italy, 
ihonhrd, of usm-|«ro appeared in the country districts and 
the otin, and the only light that could make itself re- 
xpe*«ed vvai that of brute force. Education, morality, and 
dan out brttri had disappeared not only from amongst the 
tun but it.'iit stir very Doistm. Women whose ambition 
wo only r*|iulird by flinf diwduteness dominated Rome 
gmriation aUa nr muon, and filled Peter’s chair with 
tmr tir,u4!n!» and umvouby Pope after another. For 
many ad o tt '.armed ax if the temporal power of the 
ll-^bop tit Kmne wrfr to hr finally quenched by Aiberic, 
a K.irnan p-ii.-otatr m! Prunm extraction. The Peninsula 
.buoooi by tbr nnursions of the Magyars on the 
Voth* wh• it ww* pdLerJ on every other side by the 
,41 arm.*2, whu held a wide vluiu of pirate towns and fast- 

nrvir ?i upon I hr *.**41 tx, 

j, W4 -. m th.-w .hc.-ilrw umc. that for nearly a century 
,i t j, i'tiuin, ihe lletr«{»arr», Guidos, Lamberts, 

ju.i Hi.. ! ihemvrltir. kiiij.*"* uf Italy. 

Is ;i ^rarsaUv a«n»»U that Urn kingdom at any rate 
w ., ,(„■ „i 4 x » 4 !ein«c MTtiir of luitriotism. Yet its 

, ,* ‘ .;«! ui were til teutonic, principally 

j ... -i Kk, .a ! iliro fonKhip barely embraced the 

|,v, (hr iViuimiL. I he Southern provinces, 

4 ' | rrt ,f. ■»* n/...hard, weir ui4e pendent of the Northern 
I , m> ,,, ,.d)M thr Papal Sutcs. And, to say no- 

f ' ; , ,, *p r a> mi, nryrra! *itirx beside* Venice had 
p r% i„. %% t u jfe.tibhi xn uidrpmdruce. Alld CVelt within its 
tiWSl 1 hr knt/domoi tbr Bcrrogar*can in nowise be 

, a, dr 4 a’i o; ( >« L oc a wmw »l Italian nationality, for the 
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history of these times* though not devoid of chivalrous 
touches* is for the most pan the record ot finer struggles 
for mastery* carried cm with perjury* trc\.uheiv* appeal* for 
foreign aid* and ravage cruelty, Af last happier days 
dawned for Germany and Italy alike* with the accession 
of the second founder of the Western Elliptic* our glorious 
Saxon compatriot* Otto the Great. 

In Germany he followed in his father's footsteps in 
founding cities* while in Italy he established flic regular 
administration of municipal affairs* which is the reason why 
so many Italian chroniclers begin thru record of history* 
as distinguished from legend* with his reign. 

But the brilliant age of the Ottos* which extruded the 
German boundaries tar beyond the limits of the Get man 
tongue* and aimed at embracing a whole tjuartrr O the 
globe* was scarcely calculated to In mg undeveloped nations 
into independent significance. The tendency of thru rule 
was to Germanise Italy* not to awaken hn to the con¬ 
sciousness that she was a separate* coherent member of the 
great Empire, 

The ties which had made Italy an organic pan of the 
Empire were relaxed during the seventy years under the two 
last Franconian Emperors, The strength of the ( him 
lay in their genuine efforts to prevent rhr secularisation 
of the Church* and to revive moiaK and * tdturr* and 
these aims the Saltans abandoned* thereby ahriMfmg the sym 
pat hies of the people on both sides of the Alp to such a 
degree that even the disgraceful spectacle of Canoeu only 
increased the contempt for the Empnot* without flung 
any one to wipe out the insult offered him. 

During the prolonged struggles between Pope and 
Emperor on the? right of Imcxmufc* the iio.es of Northern 
Italy* led by their bishops* or acting as republican common- 
wealths* had silently cast off the )*»uds wlm h held them 
in their place in the Imperial feudal system, Eloumhmg 
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i!umi!,4i tiin*Y and successful trade had taken up their 

alkidr wiihm dir cities* walls, A pride of citizenship arose. 

rm vied with in neighbours in raising cathedrals 
a ini municipal buddings and a new and powerful element 

had entered mt*» flu* political cm id it ions of Italy. 

Thru du* mighty liarbarovo, c the blast of Suabia,’ as 
Dante 4. all-, mm, lull of visions of the ancient power of the 
Kftipur, dcv v ended MU'f dm Alps into this transformed 

Italv, 

Hu-m etn ally that Empire of the Ottos, of Karl the 
ibrat, and nt Augustus himself, of which he dreamt, was 
*tiU a 1 f aliiv * } )m my ; the Middle Ages it had clothed its 

firm-fit v hmh'. m thr mar tut armour of the feudal system. 
}|nt m p»unt of fact the new life of Italy had broken 
flu.uiafi thr »>!d hom^aiul even before it had thrown off 
the hum of fhr hornet conditions, the fresh young life was 
piiTmnr Sr nr at h tlwm. 

And v.» u *,mw m pav. that, at the very tune when the 

>■ ir,.i,fr -a |; j i -au| i hr Peninsula, and even the delegates 

,,i ihr Lmnkud 4 itir*, wrfr conceding to Frederick of 
lbtlh-tvA.mi <"a the piano of Roncaglia all his wildest 

IMU'C, of luupnr, thr mhival struggle was beginning, in 
flvr 1 „u!vr III wlm li dime very cities, after twenty years of 
Urur i.mllui, .Otuallv made good their superior rights. 
Hie* dc-.fim !i‘-u u! Milan (t xUi) was answered,a few years 
Lon-, Sv the fotmaimu of dm Lombard League; and the 
if.frAt ot I,r/uam* vompellrd the high-handed Knipcror, 
inr** humble hniindf before Alexander nt», and after- 
w A1l U l* v .»m rde thr drttumL of the cities at the Peace of 
tAorUamc, 

Mu-, I, uu ! -.u4 t,r.i.•>!,', amt its tough endurance through 
,ul ths" in/ t«ii tours uf the light, is regarded by the 
hivt'ituni .»■, a hi t luighi 1 *nihurst of the flame of Italian 
luti-tiuiity. And m truth we still possess an oath by 
ivltuh thr iimtrdciate* hind themselves ‘to oppose any 
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army from Germany or other Ink! of the Km jure beyond 
the Alps attempting to penetrate into Italy ; and should 
such army nevertheless gain entrance, to prists err m u ai 
till the said army he again expelled from halv/ 

We must however remember that the 4 Italy * in 
question still extends no further than the valley of the Po f 
north of the Apennines, Only distant echoes of the 
struggles of Northern Italy penetrated to Tuwarn. And 
even in Lombardv the struggle was not between two 
nationalities, hut between fetulal centralisation and mutt it spa! 
independence, The struggle would have been as hitter if 
a native prince, the Marquis of Mouferrat* for instance* or 
William the Good of Sicily^ had set up sumCr piefendoits 
in Lombardy. Other cities, such as Pavia* Lmb* and, lot 
a long time, Cremona* or, on the other side of the 
ApainincK* Genoa, Pisa, and Pistoja* were n*» less Italian 
than the cities of the Lombard League* and vet they stood 
as persistently for the rights of the Kmpfior as the otheis 
did against diem, in fact* the movement is so far iunn 
deserving the name of ' national * that the express condition 
under which the cities in the League mote than oner 
offered to make terms with the Kmpnm was dm humilia¬ 
tion of a neighbouring city with whuli citev wnr at 
enmity \ and during the thirteen rears of JlarluomaL 
reign, after his reconciliation with the Pope, hr kept ntt 
good terms with the Lomturd ernes, whereas the old 
hostility between Milan and Patna, together with many 
similar feuds, continued with unabafrd violence. 

Right up to the end of the twelfth cent mi v we mav lei 
the history of Italy pass before us without finding a fiair 
amongst its inhabitants of any idea that dir whole Peninsula 
is their common futhedumi, for wlmh din snmf be trade 
to stake life and goods. Hie onlv way m wluih a xrmr of 
unity could tie given to a land embracing %*» mauv separate 
kingdoms anti free cities, so torn by contending parties* 
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fSuf viUlUi 11111 inrfl twk tci a vanished political union 
imirs, was through a common language, civilisa- 

tum * uihI i wflv ' Ami, strangely enough, it was the 
limn, wiui! ot this wry house "of Hohcnstaufcn, the 
worn! l* teiirm k, win* opened this way to Italy. 

IDi 11 m thr Man.1i of Ancona, and reared in the beautiful 
nlnui iii Stvtlv, tins prince was almost more of an Italian 
liian a i In nun m his bringing up. The poetry of 
Non linn ITmer and of Provence had been naturalised in 
bmlv 4f the nntif of the Norman dynasty from which his 
to«*fhrf while his father, Henry vn, had brought 

Chninan miimrsingrts m his train to the royal city of 
Palermo whrrr there must still have lingered some poetical 
nathtiom »u Hv/antmr and Arabian days. The bud of 
Sn than thr parent tit the Italian, unfolded itself 

under thrsr iiurntml milucm es ; here, as elsewhere, shaping 
thr oamiion language to the needs of verse long before 
am oik rmfunJ to use it tor prose writings, 
c bo ftm vnh?r» i Dante htm*eU declares; 

*1d • S- s- tvu oU» •• • •im to it* tame above all others 
d, td u \ d o wh a* -r Mum write in verse is called Sicilian ; 
4/! ! raid? a, tin ! in any manera, natives of that region, to 

h. n, ■■ w.u; >«,--doSy, . , , And indeed the illustrious heroes, 
k ■■!’: t 4 ■' a *, a ltd lm wl! hrgoitru Manfred, manifesting 
ds • o d.sltu ju'.I tn;>-.^foy »»! their nature, so long as fortune 
r uom, a, v»,i? dvm, tdDwed the pursuits of men and scorned 
* • «. • i 'moo •*. s - tSw *11 who were noble of heart and 

4 t ■ 1 W! * h •' el A* .-i, :{f-.uv to keep dose upon the track of 

ti 1 ': 50.4* • a v-.o h .-at I'fuun, Wherefore in their time, 

wb-.i-so d, • tn . 3 - Ido? m! thr Farms accomplished, was 
h du • i 4: d?. - -iut >>t thew so great monarch*. And 

5 • A’-i * ■■ d.- ;•-*? ma? so *mdv, it unite to pass that w hat - 

-.La l ov-o 50-du. cd m the vernacular was called 
d. :■ s 1 ■: # 4 'iuy wto,h %%■■- too reiaiii, nor will posterity have 

p.>w r t * 4-. ? <•» tt .* 

Out %prr*. h n thr Kutd which unites us to our native 
pdi and even to mir Funny, just as Dante says in praise 

t it 
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of the mothers of the good old days when hr t% telling its 
of the simple ways of ancient Florence . 1 

4 The one kept wan h, minding da * 'ad! *, S.:d, ; ha 

infant with that lattgua#..* of Ui ^vn, .c dmghtv 

its father and its mother. Another, a. dm- *h -w sm* ^hair from 
off the i!i naff, w«udd tell her hoimdmU >*? ?h * I V.'*au., *»f 
Fioole, and Rutnc,* 

Love for our native tongue, then, is the rtprevmm of 
our love of our native land, Dante si vs elsewhere * 

* If flames of tire were fount# tt *m rtw window 1 ot 4 h*m.,% 

plain tor all to icr» and one dvould a -k w h ~*.na ui.,e h->u vc wa* 
on fire, and another dnndd mower tha*. n wa-., I "4U na ay 
which of the two were m«»u to hr held m ■»* on. And n w ■■**.•• 
no otherwise with the »punt ion put u* sm\ an.! tnv were 

one to ask me if t loved my mother n>:•*.£a-', * !l 1 dwald I 
answer yea. 1 

And when Dante, hu the first tune m hntm v, wndirs Co 
speak of Italy as die common Fatherland, he drawa \u% 
expression from the common language ■ J 4 Fhr hcautemt* 
land when: it is uttered.* 

He hangs, with glowing; love, on th •» 4 beauteous land/ 
called to he a queen and yet. no better than a slavr . 4 

4 Oh Italy, thou davc, thou hmtdry of w -■•* ihtp ttnh»«i 
helmsman in the mighty aurm, m* qu*d !uc 

house of shame. . . . And n*»w y»«tr living an .**os as.' nw a 
free from war; and dime whom one wall and moat b.*god gnaw 
one another. Scaryh, wrrtchcd »>nr ( around thy dr-vr a, :h-cu turn 
to thine own Uwim, and ua if any par: *,f th<* - aoaah pa. 

At one time he looks for a deliverer, who shall * nth dis¬ 
sension and greed, and make Italy «unr more strong ami 
united. He even dares prophrtically to announce him 5 

* He dull redeem low-lying Italy, t-»e whi.h ‘!vn- Jh--..t th.' 

virgin Camilla, KuryaUu and Smu, and Turmn, floor 
wounds . 1 

1 /Vn\ *v, tn, 1 Eatroo, *1 1 H* %i*ut % 

* fVif, V», ;Oi, I !-:•=*$ ,V 
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His! hr 4 cs|mh . itt the issue, Ehe salvation which 
w.ts j<«tssihje ti.uu Ku«l..!t ui i l.i|»shurj'’s han.ls was no 

!,.i).n-r v. a :• ntrtMum i.itrr, When he shows us the 
fi'tpinu .yt *; dude ‘l u with the wohL : * 

* ^ u : ’ *"* ‘ h '^'' ' *• A,t ^ ' h,HV ' i 'mhlutv e of having neglected 

* h4 ' ; • t : ; <IU ? ’* * *t\»*nh not hi-. lijo m others’song, 

E-u •r.’f-, tfi uhuv: power u Mood to heal the 

W ".m w o'. ft !UW‘ '.i 4 UI lub, a* tlut another strive* UK> tutC 

to f,4*v h 

I hr ptonpr* i *»j drhvri alter on which for mi many years 
hr h\**d ln% rvn umr hum Henry vu. of Luxemburg, 
t Finer ,mu?urs Hic * rat I {••-. as the date of his journey 
throueh the n*the» though m reality the Divbtt 

ibmfJy wax m»s wnttra fill utauv Vratx later. Now the 
vrai i ■! - tale* U'tu? Wbnr Hrmy*s election as Emperor, 
amt tfsftrtmr :f :.i umlrr fhr tuuu nf a prophetic vision that 
Jhuiir -ir-n the pH* e awaiting the Luxemburger in the 

loffunt t r,,.m»tt of S*4? ad ru/ 


* h- A- -A- :• 41 *r: w h > h t.hoi=* rVr> cVll ItoW are filed, hy 
* u* 'O *5 ■ d ■ j’« • *-h (S'* in# itn-to, ,-Vr at this lifiilal 

! ae: '• h •> -:* vs.*' ■: v;;', o': ”.tl %\ill wt imperial mt earth ■ of 

t• • a■. ush 11■ -•*.* v, w ■!.. '"nil »m ~ Sm urasghtui Italy, rVr die 

h-’ r ■•■• A ! >• ! >9 h >:!; 

And v» in hop*-, ut v«uaw, m reproof, we see Dante 
tilled with the iame glowing bn fur the Fatherland of 
ItaH, a !o*r wtiuh hr n the first to put info words, He 
ti the hint, and ttr ran haidly hud amuhri that transcends 
«lir warmth *♦! htn rnpie-num, Amnn^a the most beautiful 
Ihghfn of 11 ah an poriiy $n tins duration is a ean/ame of 
Frif.o* h*", % lo>m m hu h I gtsr a few hues ai a sample : 

’ Mi I ah 4 jf, I •:.■•■ i ?- uj-> ;« •’... h $>-■■ p.»w'fh-o to hca! th»* mortal 
st. f o: : . t h : • V 'U’- o: f h l* '4 ! A r :>;n L*.,!y, tUfhlrv) If Jx 

^ on- v,! 4 . t > t .s”:h :u- h 4 * Ihhr* 4 n I i\tn>* h*ok fo| 

fro III in , 4 U ! 1*0 rtfo *. ;s I '.o tu J.'iof. M 4 ; 4 H 4 h*' 4 i V tHuod, 




a 1 - 


4 / m. * 11 , 
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* , » h not this tlie land vvhu h I fir.i mmh/J F n nm tfu- 
nest where sweetly I w;o nurtured ? I • u not th^ ta ? h-*fU'.id m 
which l trust, my hit! tier tender and Wm$pt, tu w in. h no **n,- 
and tidier parent rotd Oh, for <F 4 b .ak•*, !.*t dm w !n* h 
you (the lord* of luSv) at heart, and look with pn* >>n die tean 
of this grieving folk! * 

But we must never forget that the Union tor which flu- 
great poets of the fourteenth century had begun to cr*% 
uttering their love for their Italian Fatherland m word-* id 
burning eloquence, was 1 at her an ideal unity of spun than 
any outward and materially visible thing. Fat indeed was it 
from the Uniformity which is to be brought about m the 
present day by overwhelming all the legitimate differences 
of the component parts. Dante surely had no thought of 
allowing the complex Italian tugain >m, with its aumn ratu 
republics like Venice, and demottacirs like Fbocmr, its 
feudal principalities, such as Naples, ami its rule u? auto¬ 
cratic dynasts in so many Northern states, to be plunged 
into the all-reducing crucible ot a Kingdom of Italy, lie 
yearned indeed for the day when there should hr an end to 
internecine feuds, and the states should fund themselves 
together as members of one body, am! give each other 
mutual support ; and in order that this Union might imf fall 
to pieces at the first blow, the Kmprrur was to hold the 
supreme power as judge over the whole, and avenger of 
every breach of lawn 

We have said above that the geographical *. mn option of 
Italy is somewhat vague; and it is scan dv needful to add 
that the It alia mm mi stretch if to its furthest loiurit ■ 
able limits. It is worthy of note that u* one pomt at 
least, they have the support of Dante's authnuty. In dr 
scribing the tombs in which the shades of the? hrrmci he, 
he compares than with the Roman srpuh hrrs t whn It m 
hi* time were still to he seen round the anvirnf naval 
station of Fohq on the stmt hern point of Istna, wh\W fie 
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ilr'wrshr *. ftir iitv 4% neighbour to the Quamaro, the wide 
bay At thr northern nul **f which Future lies l —< Even as 
4 t ILL, hard t»v ihr ijhunuro, which shuts in Italy and 
bathes hr* Thereby including the whole of 

thr rurn*,Hr Lilian SVmfHuhi in Italy. 

L«~v # >L* \'*n r as to i hr p*rt\ views is a second passage 
wit nr, speaking **t Lago dt Garda, he says;* 4 4 Up in fair 
IiaIv the?r tin a lake a-foot the Alp that bars out 
Ctettfutrv above l y*o| % that bears the name Bcnaco.* 
So that in viMitnr^ we might say that the poet dis- 
tingunhr* Itrtwrru i hr Southern declivity of the Alps, 
whu h hr e<*tmn *u belonging Italy, and the ridge itself, 
whi* h thr boundary urra Lamagna), But we 

an hardly wipp'-aw that IUntr intruded to press this very 
literal meaning *»f hr* wouL , and indeed we may suppose 
tlut *ri v Ia'w f»j t!i'.»ie who now* speak id Italy as 4 stretch- 
mg *n’iu the A ip** !'« she Straits of Mmiru * mean to imply 
am h idea, 


The iiatird *»i all f»*mgtt dominion, especially of the 
and indeed a kind fit" racial hatred between the 
two oat nun, n aLo i rax ed bark by the modern patriots to 
Dante, tit at aov rate supported by an appeal to him. 

A-* a matte* ».? tax’t, thnr n no adrtpufe ground for any 
•mih frrlrnr in f h^ fmforv of I hr growth tit Italy. I he 
put ■ tv mI imaso 'i, t.V fidelity» the manly vigour, which 
t ioim a*?.* muted |m tier tJmiMm, and held up to shame 
thr l-Lonain u% thru own depiavny, remained for centuries 
,i ut snpu i- thr inhabitants of the Peninsula* 

It i-. thn, o a in'“Tir tietrsv *4 thr niter of the moment, 
who It smpord I'laudoojS j*«rm in praise of Stilichu referred 
!m Jtad atSai hed Horfltttn and Catdodorus to the 


1 it s i | 


1 faf. **. fit, 
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Gothic TheodorieV court. The Longohank indeed awoke 
no such feelings of respect, for while they retained, tor 
the most part* their native stvagcrv, they tell a prey to flic 
Roman corruption ami effeminacy as well, Hut Pipm ami 
Karl* with their Franks, were great I v honmned, Pipm 
shielded Stephen fl. against AaolfA u*drm:r. t and when 
Pope Hadrian was in fresh straits Earl abolished the whole 
kingdom of the Longobard Iksidertus, and Otto in like 
manner appeared as a deliverer in all kinds of wavs. tjutcrit 
Adelhddt hailed her deliverer as hustund, the Lombard* 
invoked his aid against the violence of the second Hctrngcf, 
Pope John xti, against the Roman potentates and the 
Romans against their unworthy Pope, Hut all alike found 
in him their master. He thrust John front Peter\ %■ hau, 
and led his successor* Benedict v„ who was opposed to stir 
sway of the Emperor* into exile m Germany, fop ether with 
the dethroned Bercnger. Hr wmugrd the undmsphnrd 
Romans with rods of iron ; and he rsutdidwd hn German 
Counts and Barons throughout Italy. Hi* non and name 
sake pursued the same course din nig he* sh*» it mlr % and 
that wondrous meteor* Otto fit,* was yet none dr muse tn 
his action* assigning the Papal See first ft* fm nuiun, a 
German by birth* and afterward* to In** irachrr, a German 
by education* and thereby put an rod for a four to the 
terrible disorders of the Papacy, 

Doubtless Orman and Italian were often opposed to 
each other during these fifty years, and it %% likely enough 
that the fierce street-fights in Rome were rtttbiftried by 
race distinctions; but whatever modem Italian wutm may 
say* there was no general awi-Tcufoniun, n*» hat red *4 
Totten ruk as such. The Italian* regarded the Saxon 
Emperors as the legitimate *uccrv*»rs of the Karlov mgian 
Franks* to whom kith the Empire and the surname? 
of the Italian Peninsula belonged of right. 

Nor was it only in strictness of murals and stubbornness of" 
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valour that the Germans of this period were superior to the 
Italians. They surpassed them, and especially the Romans, 
in culture and in learning. In Rome the glorious memories 
of her own past were choked by the rank growth of fable 
and legend, and it was from the court of Otto in. that 
Sylvester n. at last brought back a more serious learning 
to the city of Augustus. 

However often the restless Italians disregarded the rule of 
the Ottos, they fully recognised their rights in principle, and 
centuries later the haughtiest of the Lombard and Tuscan 
nobility took pride in tracing their descent from one or 
another of the barons who came into the land in the train 
of the Saxon Emperors. Nor does any one question that 
even to this very day many of the noblest family-names in 
Italy are of German origin. 

Highly characteristic of the feelings of the time is the 
story which appears regularly in the works of all the 
earlier Tuscan chroniclers, and is mentioned by Dante 
himself. A certain Marquis Hugo (the tradition says of 
Brandenburg 1 ) came to Italy with Otto in., and was 
appointed imperial Vicar of Tuscany. He was warned by 
a vision to sell all his goods in Germany, and to found 
seven goodly abbeys round about Florence with the pro¬ 
ceeds. So great was the love he won in the land that on 
his death without an heir the six families that had received 
knighthood from him took of his armorial bearings upon their 
own shields in honour of his memory. Down to Dante’s 
own time, three hundred years later, his fame was perpetu¬ 
ated by a celebration on St. Thomas’s Day, the anniversary 
of his death. Such a trait as this points to anything but 
national hatred of the Germans. 

The relations of the two races were certainly less friendly 

1 A patently unhistorical trait. Probably there is some confusion 
with the Marquis Hugo of Tuscany, a son of Humbert, who appears 
in connection with Otto n.—The epitaph in the Florentine Badia calls 
him Comes Andeburgensis. 
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in the days of Frederick Barbaras, and the historians copy 
one after another the stock examples of thr rmhittrrmrnc 
rising out of the struggles in Lomhanlv. We hair already 
said enough, however, to enable she student to reduce thr 
significance of these tales to its proper dimensions. Hut 
we may just refer to the following stoty, ret mring again 
and again in the historians: In 117a Archbohop Christian 
of Main*/ was besieging Ancona, and had abrade teduced 
it to the utmost straits. The burghers were mcbnrd to 
surrender, but a Wind old ccmagcnarian warned thr in 
against it. 4 Indulge in no delusive hopes/ hr said, * tor I 
know by long experience that an enduring union between 
Italian and German is impossible/ Tins sounds emphatic 
enough, but a suggestive sidedight r* flu own upon u by 
the little circumstance that Ancona was bring held mu 
for Italy, hut for the By/antme Emperor Manuel Com, 
nen us. 

Yet however many minds Barhatova's luivhnrss or thr 
cruelty of his son may have estranged from thr German 
imperial rule, we have seen above, from Dante’s own words, 
how the second Frederick drew* all that was noblest and 
most gifted in Italy found his throne. Ami the age m 
which the German Emperor, with his sons En/ius and 
Manfred, and his chancellor Brims a Vmris, air amongst 
the first to enrich with their clinjiiciivc the new-born art 
of Italian poetry, was hardly one to raise up nunm between 
the two races united in the heroic person of the Emperor, 
After the days of Frederick ti, f iutird of the Germans, had 
it existed, must have died ot inanition. But »mr German 
prince led an army across the Alps, dining the next sixty 
years, and truly ConradutoN tiagic fair was father cal¬ 
culated to appease than to kindle hatted. 

Such was the temper of thr times into which Dante 
came, and we have already seen how hr him self looked to 
a Roman Empire wielded by a German dvru*tv as thr 
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time. We have already* cited hi* indictment *4 the 
Emperor Rudolf’. Elsewhere the p%*n lArm Italy to a 
noble charger* that grows restive when hr n** Dncrf hrU 
his rider in the saddle. Eu Rudolf % sun, Rung AUurvht 
of Austria, he cries with a !ofch*Hlmg triemne to \u% 
murder at Rhcintrldcfi ; 1 

* See how the Iva-u ha» Ujrard vn mui thr->u#h U-. k -t * -»rr.% • 

tton from the qnir, drive >*' ' 4 pUv-*d t*»u* Ha:»d up.»H th* ivui, 
C) German Albert, wh*» abandon*-it lu-r, who lath gr-atm w*;4 
and wage,-—ilum win* shuuUD have ti,*ur?44.-u fc *? vaddE uu> 
just judgment tall from the u*» thy *a~ -aod b- a ei,-w and 

open that thy mvv<n»or may luv* tar Om at. Ea th a and thy 
sire, kept, away by greed, have mifcre4 the gar4 :a «>* ?.h-* Empir 
to become a drier id 

ltuc if the fiery charger will no longer obey hi* appointed 
master,, the fault dots not hr in that uuUrrh nrgligrucr 
alone, but ii due in equal mra.uur to the usurpation* of the 
Pope*, who instead of being satisfied wiih the duration of 
the Church, and leaving to Carat lit^ thuigi that aic 
Caevar\ strove to wrest this authority lA*-wnr to thrm- 
selves : 3 

* Rome, who h framed the £•->•-»4 vv.it!-!, -.us w .:>•*. s > U\>. - u%-> 

sum, t«> make folk srr th-* o?» - yiA ,o?4 ».h • -t, ?h- tv-?* !.% 

and Cf*»d*i, Our am hath quae h- i ih- .»vh •?, an t th-=* vw o4 n 
grafted tin the cro/irt, ST* on-*- amt-! v %tih zh~ tmic; 

perforce take ail d! path, for tc-uv tlut they tm 4 mr' 
f caret It not thr other/ 

And a little further tm : 4 

4 And tiuw pm* laim it shat th.* Chur - h -u R ■ .ur.an.hn# 

in hcr>elt two rcgsmno, fa‘h in thv a- 1 •: -t > iU h oo ■** aui 

what die bear»/ 

Rut while Dante is inc*hau*!thir m fus rubier* *4 the 
Romano«(ierm;tu Empire, he naudy rvn meutiMin mtr 

1 I hr !C>|«.r *?-.4 ins xthr?<•*«?» 

1 loi, h»* , s » 


1 Purg. vi, 

3 /Vf, JiVi, l*;Oi 
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n-uiuii ; .mi! when he ikies, it is without partiality indeed 
hut also vvithiuit hatred. Only in one place does he accuse 
u, of a weakness which we would fain repudiate, but it has 
t.ern l.ud to the v lurge of Germany, down even to our own 
day, oil ... m.tnv hands, that we cannot escape the fear that 
our ton-fat her. at least gave grounds for the accusation. 
It is the j..,.sage in which he speaks of ‘the guzzling 
Germans,’ 1 Hm it is significant of the public"opinion 
m those days, that one of the two earliest of the Italian 
Commematois understands this opprobrious epithet as the 
name of .m-.thrr nation, mentioned along with the Germans, 
while the other savs that if Dante really meant to disparage 
the Gn mans, hr lor his part is not minded to follow him 
sn slander in/ a high-minded and friendly people . 2 

Like •.nmmrnis vine prevalent until within a few 
dw adrs of the pie-.nit time. It was only in the last 
o-iinnv that the Lombards blessed Maria Teresa for 
ho.diii *, with wise hand, the wounds made by the heavy 
yoke of .spam, and Leopold, who as German Emperor set 
his f.ur sii steadily against revolution, was honoured in 
Tun any as a popular ufuiincr. Nay, in my own youth, I 
w.n juesriit m Koine, during the visit of the Emperor 
Liam ts to Hope 1‘iui vit., ami the Romans hailed him with 
.ui lunations as tiuit 'the Roman) Emperor. 

An unplraung esieption to the neighbourly feeling of 
the one people e-> the other is found in Petrarch, who in the 
i elrht.ited Cau/mie from which 1 have already quoted a 
fi a/meiit, heaps irpmat hes upon the Germans, which have 
stm r hern quoted only too often, and with too passionate 
•m emphasis 

1 Inf VMS it 

’ I h* i i t tm|4v flat thr (Hittm is the ttmmtl Com- 

*vt<• tf;f.! i** 4 1«rit l tu%r iiuf turn .thlr to find the passage cither 
ill liim or 4 U) »*thrr *4 f|tr t 4 iiy i ‘nittmruufoni. Huti gives the other 
mmlmncd an the te%t, -Eu. 
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‘ Nature did well for our prosperity when she flung the 
bulwark of the Alps ’twixt us and German madness. But blind 
desire, stubborn against all blessing to itself, toiled till it won a 
tetter for its wholesome flesh. Now in a single cage do savage 
beasts and gentle cattle dwell. . . . O, gentle Latin blood, hurl 
thou those grievous burdens from thee! Make not an idol of 
an empty name that holds not aught. Sure, if the madness of 
this headstrong folk o’ercomes our intellect, his due to our sin, 
his not a thing of nature. ... Ye princes of my country, in 
whom alone she hopeth, after God, were ye to show some sign 
of tenderness, virtue should seize her arms to vanquish madness, 
—and short should be the contest, for the ancient valour is not 
yet dead in hearts of Italy/ 

But we must not attach too much weight to the words, 
only too eloquent, of this excessively vain and excitable 
poet. His unparalleled inconstancy is illustrated some 
decades later, on the occasion of Charles iv/s advance 
on Rome. He urged the Emperor, in one high-flown 
letter after another, to undertake the expedition, and when 
it was at last entered upon, this same Petrarch writes to 
Andrea Dandolo, Doge of Venice : 

‘ Suffer not that the flourishing republic that is intrusted to 
your care should allow the fair portion of Italy that lies between 
the Alps and the Apennines to become the prey of the ravening 
wolves, whom nature has parted from us by the bulwark of the 
Alps, which she herself has reared. It is we ourselves that 
throw open our doors to these wild beasts who batten on our 
blood/ 

Then the king of these wild beasts actually came over 
the Alps, and despite the bitter winter weather, Petrarch 
very soon presented himself at his court in Mantua. In 
Milan he did not move from the Emperor’s side, and some 
months later obeyed his summons to Prague. 

As for the charge of bad faith urged in this same Canzone 
against Louis of Bavaria, who in truth had been shamefully 
deceived by the Italian Ghibellines, we can only say that 
such a gross slander is partially explained, though by no 
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mr,tm now!, I>v ihr i'l.i:*itc-Ula» atmosphere of Avignon, 
in u huii ai ds.it vm tititmrm Petrarch was allowing him- 
•,iU i»i Ju-Ui i.i|»uvr In the charms of the Provencal 

h<f\UitV. 

IKinf-d $11 the smiip iiiciiictttal fashion to another 

tin ghh**m in a people, u/, % the French. By way of empha- 
the- leuty 1*1 the Sienese tic nays that it exceeds that 
of ‘h.- Firm h Hut ah to the ruling dynasty 

tif S 1 1 .urcc, fhr home ut Capet, one branch of which had 
t''iubti*.ho! tixrlt m the South of Italy a generation before, 
t hr * r ih $1*’* end m thr energy with which he wields the 
la*»h os 5 a! hr? the turn! at*M t against them! Even his 
inner hxin-A of Homtucr i tti, falls hack when he thinks of 
the hjuidegr iloijr him by Philip the Fair at the hand of 
Wdbam o*f .\o.%itr? , - 

*1 ■ *.n. • hi; ?n ■\‘.i 4 grv t and Christ tmule captive in his 

V; ;■ a. I him in*>■, ltd again, l see the vinegar and 

i/ci *•• u>% •• >•„ 1 • ■ him dun* 'nun rubbers left alive/ 

I turn? trlieuj» Hum finther ipiorarions of the outbursts of 
the j.uct*-* luj this king, or his brother, Charles of 

\‘abo's 1 fsr am hoi of PanrA exile, or his unde, Charles 
hi Ai*i‘0*, the uv.uyn *4' Naples, with his son and grand- 
sun, i**t thrv would lead m too far from our path. 

M%- tdnet t was merdy to show that more than half a 
tmllnnmm! ago PautAdear insight already recognised the 
siimigrr that floratrued Italy an lying not to the North- 
raii inii t.i the Nutth wrM of the Ihmtnsula. And 
him bombed v»*ar» allrt PantA day Kilicaja’s often 
ijuoicd 'iimiu't p«*mfrd ui like manner to hranee, and not 
t»* i P us tatty 

'l-*>■>,' l A; t >. \\h,>tn F.T'.in* yavr the fatal gift of beauty, 
hac; dfa%s« the dotiul dowry of unnumbered 
¥ t . ,Di \ f ih-m intern >*» thy brow in dire anguish, - 

1 l»i/, i '* 


i * i * i 
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*> bcauteo; 

; *, or m» 

u.-hrat.*' 

rar or nt 

1 *: 1 ’} !.. -< i r 

hv duuu uh 

», and din 

i i-fv :h 

- ? di * 1,0% 

T:.v t»»rreuf • 

. »»! warfii 

(«*urtug tf. 




Then duudd 1 in* more - 

Alps n>,r 4 t»ntU I he .CreT i>f Rutw c Ufiu* m 
with wauo of f\* ; jw*r T-u !4 I oj du** gtr: 
diitu\ smite wish 4 foreign arm, ever a 
completed/ 


t1 ~ 1 


1 % i*V»»ff 4 s 
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It remains to examine mil third |«niit D.sitfr’s afttn^ 
towards the temporal power ot the !*opr. Now alshou K " 
we shall wt* due Dante oppmrd if hr i turn uf rhr 
or rather the right* they had aliradv nude vrt i v %t 

may lay it clown at inter that if would hrrnmHv rnotirt*^ 
to suppose the poct\ attitude to hr du? *>! a C ihihrllui^ 
party leader, or, as many have recently attempted to stn*w 
that of a heretic* In this as in all other respects throughout 
his whole pem, Dante shows himsrlr an oithodu* Cadndw 
His belief in the divine claim of the Ifuftop of Rome o» t h*, 
government of the Church i* so complete* that m rhr hr, 
ginning of the poem hettaersm the Roman Kmpitr nay* in 
the escape of Aeneas from die flames of I ‘toy dm foumJa* 
lions on which Peter * chair should test, IIV lot As on die 
transference of the Papal See to Avignon under Clement v, 
as an apostasy from this divine order. And hr considers the 
Papal authority the highest m earth, m*t merely r*pul to 
dun of rhe Kmpcmr hut Mipcrmr ?u h, m dir dr^rre 
wherein the spiritual is always worthv *4 mure honour 
than die material. 4 Let Caesar* therefore, 1 wi iici Dante 
in one of his earliest works, 1 Sdnmr that roerrmr to 
Peter which a first-horn son ought to «tm*nr to 4 fat her f 
H« that, illuminated by the light of patrrnal gracr, hr may 
with greater (tower irradiate the world,* And to tins view 
he remained true j appealing even at the time of Henry vt?.\ 

1 lit iXUf**w\ km,, i»i. i*v i 
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m.u, h oil K'»mr, m 1 hr .mfhotitv of the Pope , 1 who had 

}tlrv*rd tlu* imperial reprditum. 

Hill agam .in.! .tLiiii, m ftic? course of the centuries, the 
i!n>n Um\ fallen a psey fo .nasue ami alt the lowest worldly 
|st % I am jealous unto death for thine house, 1 cried 
Dante, a*. pum* dr voted men had cried out times without 
tmmort mh h pollution uf Mcrcd things. Even if 

heffri IVp^ * aned fhr idituvh out of the mire, she sank 
t%n !lu i xjxm mto fhr dough of worldiiness, Such 
aheuaiiMie, mruf fhr rrpttuchrt which Dame, like Arnold of 
Ifrrn u hefo?r him, «>t Savouanda after, {mured upon them: s 

*i 'W:.o xu t f ■ y-: r-r.-'l »*f thr I l*»Iv Spirit went lean 

4;.d \ir, ; •»!, a -pong f '• *4 to*m 4HV hofdry. Now must 

- ot '■■•!•■•■*. v’i ;.-s *r *• p*<‘pp • l up **u the. ad- and «m that, 

wr. h . - ’ a I ; ,V;n t * h * 4 vy are they, U loir another shoves 

•> p'col *n-~r floor tov paltrey-i, no that 
■. a .> h.-x■ 3 e.- • V n 4 .a >•!! ' hide, Oh, patictur, that hi long 


And wh.it ■ipmr.ol f**»d, what comfort, can such dc- 

gmrtatr tie re;¥ otfe* to thru !h*t k** ? 1 

* l".: * : - >*» a A' * h. •' mi III !d*»4 i»f aatvittg St [tllC 

’ s, ?-v' if • ! *a 4f ’.Is ; iv-.j- h**w h - j»!<%in‘th who humbly 

i •,.■.:h tu, »* j . oippiit,. lu. h n intent i»u making a good 

4!-. t ^. h•• oi .•'it hr: >uv oiUMti-., the which forthwith the 

5 * F A K U l •, 4.-. ! -j'sa ' 

And a little ia?e* doer t --|) 

U'b;v ! va: . i :: a ho tun aoruibh : "Cm* atnl preach find* 

} V2 ^ *., th- xi, .-rid “ * !>a' £41 -• th>* mi•- t*'Hilda*mu j am! juu -ui 

tsv . : , \ .. . ir , ? ■ t ..i.•, K:: !11*s A', load ' them Ctke the Compel for 

;?,t 4 I A.> i :.u. ■ hmdh- f4ifh, sNoW they go 

l , t -h 1 . v-?-i a -1 j-oo au-I with grim.ee>; and it 


5 At Uo »:. 



.,g ’?s11 ?>. lh.' Ihatria *»t ftaH . 

I...- S I /:i *UvnU* K-vdTf rrmrmhrr that tmt only 
I Ct[si 3 -wr at ~t\ i .isusjiviit 4ioo «m the hut 

v, A> . as « ;-.t th-' .Jr.li* 4 ?imI* *«f rdUttHn «*t thr poem. 
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hue they wake ii laugh, thrir mttav-- 4a.I th-.-■*• A mu ml 

mi iiinrc* But 4 iv!i a hsr*! i* n-ae4 m th.* h **>A sao, *hat n the 
people 4 saw, they vvnuLI appri 4 ? t;-s Ja* n.»r r ;h *?» =* parX-n that 
they mint. in. Hut -■** mmh n4!v me-aY shf.-a^h-m the earth, 
that, with?Hit proof *4 any amEusoeg, ih-% A * »•* r»ery pro 
miw/ 

This wuhrisni vletgy ha*! a fiffmg hraT win*, through 
his dominant station, was plunged fat deeper vrt in iraflte 
with the worhl* Hut it i* in thru powvu m **? 4 territory 
of their own that Uuntc rreogn^n the grim of flm 
tie vast a ting ambition of the Popes, 

The fabling Middle Ages traced the ortem mi the Star™ 
of' the Church to the Emperor Constantine. On his con¬ 
version hv Sylvester hr transfeurtl Ins ab*»de from Rome 
to the Eastern city whir ft hire hit iumr t m humble acknow¬ 
ledgment of the higher authority *»f the Ihope, while hr 
presented Rome and its tet'iitorv to Peter \ 4 tun, Haute 
never for a moment ijuestnuts the noth of tins history, hut 
in it he sees the origin of endless rvtl. * 

* Ah, Comuntinr, mother *4 ft- *w nun. h icv i! tm. m?» thv 
u>nvrrun!i t hut the dowry r<*- -.I fr>*m sh~- h> the mv* 
wealthy Father/ 

In the Ptfntiiitf the Imperial Eagle, wlmh n rrpjrsrntrd 
as itself speaking, {Hunts out Constantine’* spmi to the 
poet with the words : - 

* With giMiil intent that h«»r^ ill fruit h * w u-,* n-it iAU*\*c*h 
ma4e himself, with tie* Saw* an4 t*v«* # a to-A, *-« gi* r eE* 
shepherd room, Now isrnv. he that th^ ill i-.-uuh .4 hn #>»»! 
♦l*ony hiirmcth tint fuiti»rif* 4 then -4 k w 1 : all I 4 ; I warn- 
1 hereby/ 

In the great t losing vision of thr wr have pot 

been shown how* the world fell n> nnm through that gift, 
I he poet sees the Church in thr hhnrn *4 a wain, mi 
which the Roman eagle descend*, showering us feathers, 

1 f«/» *»*, 11 f, 


5 #v;* ii 
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jhr imperial upon it. Thru a lament sounds from 

liras, rit, • Ain mv bail, h»w rvil is thy cargo I * whereon 
the M'am it-ifit is isa;nt«»i tunl to the ajKKulyptu' beast with 

sc if*fi fir 4 and fun IMm, 

iltrrd And Und lu%t % otu t kmdlrd In m* nu longer 

!'d hi* t **1 thr n*itur government in a spiritual 

dine, I umumimu Mum, indulgence, am! iitapensatum are 
auk** 'mWivirnf in earthly putpmes ; 1 
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Wc have pointed to Dame as the firs* who taught the 
dwellers in the Pent inula to recognise the wind r in Italy 
an their Fatherland, ami win* cornu* afed so Im awe u? dm 
Fat her taint inspired wonU winch s$ui uh»* m rutv hra* t. 
But we must remember that the Fmtrd teal* he ptmU&mrd 
was not that which is hang realised In the convulsions of 
the present day. We hav c furtha sens how the port, far 
from being inimical to the t Inman tuttmi* %u even to 
German influences in Italy* finds the only true %dtat««>n 
for his country in the articulated subordination of her 
states m the Romano-German Empire , white mu ihr «*thrr 
hand he is consistently loot tie to Frame and her niters* 
and sees a grave source of danger m thru influence on 
the affairs of the Peninsula, Finally* wc have wirnrwd 
Dante’s wrath over the worldly degeneration *0 dir * irrgv 
and over the ambition and land-lust of (hr Papal Srr„ and 
have seen how the Ghibcllmc poet travel she source of all 
this degeneration to the fact duf the yfrrgv, and the head of 
Catholic Christendom* have allowed thrmsrlvrs to hr di awn 
by earthly possessions into the wind of raids!y mtura* and 
disputes. 


Our object* as we began by saying* was f*» dm over h*»w 
far the appeal to Dante was justified in dir mouths of 
those who have led or have taken part m die latest revolu¬ 
tions of Italy, But before elming* wr may be pa moled 
to repudiate any idea of passing a judgment *m dir tangled 
affairs of our own day* under the prefect of* an answer to 
this question- Even if" our rrverrmr hn the author of 
the Diinm (kmtdf were so great as m brook no * ontradiv * 
tion of his views* we could scarcely yam* mu idolatry so 
far as to accept opinions emmeutrd more dun half a 
millennium ago* as deciding, in the last imutn e, dir proper 
course to take under the conditions of die present day. 
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Ma»«r\ *<rxl the temporal power of the Pope 

w m -d %% >'t r : i%t\€t ill .mi 4tiv of the modern 

,-f } f a' ■ 4 ’ < V :*,:■*% v, xn appeal !»», 

1 U r \ s ome.* ran * |»U* r whet'emt fu MUtlll * I Ilf tithed by 
the d.motu* ■-* **! the Chun h had mrturd the Pope 

r*.t sb’ t ‘-io Uo-**i **f a txt xtughttet ideal I'tmsfrm'ftoit to set 

n*rr xsx'.n'A *h.o -f cm* K^itun h injure, It was iin edifice 
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impotent protest^ unheeded by the European chancelleries. 
All th^t remains of Constant inc’4 or, to speak mure cur- 
rtnrdy* of Piping donation* is the V .mean. The sword k 
no longer grafted on the cro/icr {see above, p, (04 \ am! the 
evils the union necessarily entailed an the latter an we I! 
m the former are ntt more. Nor van it he doubted that the 
Catholic Church k more powerful ami mote honoured, from 
;t purely ecclesiastical point of view, than she was before 
September icith, t S70 ; for in the hearts of the liberals the 
religious reverence for the head of fhnr Church hat no 
longer to encounter the hatred of' the reactionary ruler. 
Well! Italy is one from Sfilvio to Cape Spar memo* nay 
to Cape Passero. We may not always have approved the 
means by which she was welded together, and ituv *»re ertnri* 
fugal forces working, at any rate m sextet, agamst a cen¬ 
tralisation that has hern pushed t«*» nntghlv. Hut ire m 
hope that time will cover car he i hreas hrs of jusner, will 
establish an inner bond of union between elements as yet 
strange to one another, and will find safe and prosperous 
paths for her still wavering ami umettam p*duy. Lei m 
say then, as* if wc mistake not, Dafitr humrlt wmdd have 
said : It is not the Italy of which I dreamed, but one way or 
another Italy has become a whole, and mav Chid send tier 
unity and prosperity ! And we ( ierman* L Shut the days 
of Napoleon* especially, almost t»ur only stake m * the Holy 
Roman Empire of the German nation * m Italy, has hem 
proprietorship m 11 term of abuse, ft came to meh a pass* 
that whatever onc\ love for die common Eathedaud, if was 
almost impossible for one to call himself * Tnlmu* m Italy. 

* Alcmanno,' or 4 Prtivmmn,* had to hr mlnutmed, For 

* Tedoeo 1 %umd exclusively for Austrian. And the Italians 

knew the Austrian, not as the brilliant ami tan mating 
gentleman of the Viennese f infburg* or as thr kmdlv and 
pleasant but only in the costume <»r 4 corporal, a 

custom-house officer* a tax-gatherer* or a pot we magistrate j 
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*‘" a »»»Mmitutclv it is tmdcttiahle that though the Austrians 
•» ,r l’ ri lu l" (i “' !’!«••»-.itntcst of the German-speaking peoples, 
Ihrr ilei. r!«>jinl, at ,mv rate in Italy, a less enviable 
fa’.rnt lot ahritatsng the popular sympathy in each and all of 
fhr 1 apavitirn .ihac named. And the bitter feeling against 
A»stu.t was st,11 further heightened by her compressive in- 
«nrm r on all the several states of Italy. But antipathy was 
hv no means e»ulined within the limits for which some justi- 
tu-atioi, rsssted. 1 once expressed to Alessandro Manzoni 
my nnprise at the very unfavourable contrast between the 
Amrrum m Italv, end and military alike, and their fellow- 

i nmmurrn on the banks of the Danube. He replied, 
•Believe me, it n mu that width is the cause of our 
astfipathv . At am pet, ml since Napoleon used the word 
•* Ifaiv '■ as political reality (though it was in truth no 
m"" - f b.m a phi awl, it G*»l Almighty had despatched an 
ai.lsan/ri t<> !.>>mhatdv as Governor, and a legion of angels 
as Jus • ;h. - a'-., thro nde would have been detested as a 

?»{ r: /jt domination." 

Hut uid -.sate m! ihm^ ended twelve years ago, and with 

ii 4 -r 4 1 hr 1 i v *«t hatred, * A way with the foreigners ! ’ The 
mutuAi Uking *4if 1 hr two peoples, which is really no more 
than luoiui, n £*■«»» me mote and more hearty; and the 
mnuul ad- anta^r *4 pwhticai fellowship is recognised by an 
rvn wuirmur * m Ir. i’hnr h unlimited confidence in the 

«.i i ! intrd Germany, and a really romantic 
trie tour j»»i mui con-headed Emperor hero whom they 

1 4 * a tf J,» iL;»i‘,s ; r',.;*s.+t , and whmVCf tilt* knightly figure 

oi urn h-ri? to GmtiaticG Empire has Wen seen on the 
M«hr< v, 4 <* **f th*r A. p, he lu» won all hearts, Bismarck and 
M-d;**- au* r^A-rn »»! with admiration ; the names of a 
loot *>i Gcun.An huUn turn with the warmest recog* 
intern t and u% manv a Itrid of research, Germans and 
tulum ir4i.fi iu imr anojthrt the hand of friendship and 
nmtoaf anntam c a*. t*m the Alp#* 
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The poet*s dream of a United hah h realised, though 
the form of the vision is changed \ and although fhr* mutes 
which have led to this goal are not dime hr looked m, thrv 
are yet related to them. Henry vtt, did not, indeed, break 
down the walls of Brescia ami Florence and In nig the 
recalcitrant (Juelfs to acknowledge the authority of the 
Empire, but Kaiser Wilhelm, the heir of the Lucan* 
burger's crown and the representative of Jus Mood, has won 
Venice for Victor Emanuel at Sadowa, and opened the 
doors of the Quintal for him at Sedan. 


rosrscaie i* 

[At nk -/so*, kumyn , v ol u pp ,>u a; A:" : . • \ 

I deeply regret that* in reprinting mv tnnur on * 11 ante 
and United Italy,* l faded to take account of a t m um 
stance which certainly deserved some nntnr, if only a brief 
one. Four years after the dclivrtv of mv lecture, ihofrvsoi 
Hermann Grimm published Ins St a* A.uyi ub-:r hnmt ukJ 
the fifth of which was emitted lhint* unJ u.v 
Utzttn Kumpft in luditn (pp. and was m %uh 

stance directed against my lecture. Immnlytrly on its 
appearance I bought the hook, and my * *»pv leaves no 
doubt that I read the few sheets in tpirsn«iit at oner. How 
it came to pass that the attack of the tfirmed essayist 
absolutely passed out of my memory irrnasm a riddle to 
me. It was the year <0 the I hour CYnteuarv, and a 
great mass of occasional witting* potnrd m upon mr, An 
autumn journey to Nathan Italy hugely the 

Stock, and it may be that thr thought of going fully mfn all 
this material obliterated the memory of what I had just read. 
In one of the hist of Ins long and instructive seiici of 
articles, entitled Danu in published in fltr 
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AVcmlu Seal U//ini dealt with the Subject of 

thrw p i % No. * # \ March 1X77), On receiving 
thr mimiv! thu article, which happened to can- 

ilitiic .,4 volume m| the periodical, 1 sent it at once to the 
holder, and v» !»*? file time fins discussion of the subject 
a!** r-waped mv affrofiMii, it was not until my own lecture 
had ion.it hern irptourd tor the present volume! that I 
itutnrrd, A* I touted over the pages of the to COttlC 

11 p*.ui ilni Cinmun name in connection with my own. 

I need hard!* say that 1 looked up the new U$mp at 
once, ami ^au-tully read through thr article in question, 
llnf, hmwefrer ^prn 1 im^hf strive to keep my mind! it was 
nnpovuMr that S-* atlas/nuN judgment should be without 
up*m mr , cn! 1 will f hrtrhtrr quote it at OUCC. 
o n r-jv-ufuily at one with (irtmtu in his 
p.ihfo a! ;»»u*e *0 su-w, and aMrf rehearsing the arguments 
m /**,! by 1 b r latter against me t hr expresses his own 
Adh-imm r* f b .* m-'i r layout able virw id the events that 
h,u r fuinfx?, me J If ale so our davd Hut he goes Off to SAV i 
* W • ■ :■ • I U.'.- , U he u -umply a dilettante, 

, A r. 4 ■ - s : • i! |'c; f ’ !tl4U hlU»«M »M little (l| 

1);,:. ;,' 4; > , .'! ' * ••• •••-.:•. ••ha' *h. wh- 4 *- >*f ho great poem i* 

;vi ■ r ■ ! ■> a ■ •■ '■:;••.*■: • -r *■.; *. i- -hm a? an 1 a panegyrn 

; »f . ;i ; •' If, A i‘» • » -U:* *■; *•., put »:* pflllt 0*4* 1)400% 

|C- ; . ;• ; ;■; fj » u ,, \ ii-b’U •* m an* good in his 

4 . 1 ., , j„x r . ; . J ! *. ■; ; : ■ , ■ *. - * -u ■ f *, muon- -* and Wf*mg dol*e 

| : 4 • f. ■ a ?a> »\it abb" ^mphumil Upon U 

,, I » t :::■ , ; ■ • • : .*.•'? , a^: n» dfjv «'.«» Dante n 

A-;,; , . \ ' •. • r 41 i ! : s f -U . l! ■? * A ’ * V •* 4 ? 5 < 0*0011 1 * 4 ** t^- 

vs . ,.» • ,• i ', : r: -s 1 U'.'Ui 4!id W«»fd l»»f Wl*fd. 

%% r 4> | ■ r.. . x\ -f . • .U a * h ' IU -NA 4 U ifop 

su^nf --f an rsouienf ^fudenf of Dante 
nj * iunpj ■<■ fnonu*n **l Dante’s poltlucd 
lu-i! all-A mv Mjqifmmt t and fhotiyh 
, ... ■■,.5 , . , n if y»t*h Wutr hr [Coitl>m| n 
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I should have expressed myself with mute reset vr, I mmi 
admit chat it would hardly be possible f«* nmfcptcsciu: 
Dante's attitude t»%vafik party pohfn s mmr absolutely 
than Grimm has dune m die uiinatim quoted by 
Scartur/Jni, and in many similar ones. 

Hut my lecture had nothing to do with Iratnmafism *,*r 
liberalism on my part, it was simply devoted to ,1 study 
of the attitude of the /h'oiw to the pat tv struggles 

of its own time* ami to the question how tat wr tan justify 
the frequent practice of applying his utterances m this 
connection to the circumstances of molar. 

After a long abstract of Dante'* v pp, u.H* 

t4a) t which might almost as well have been omitted i*n 
any tearing ti lias on the subject under dncimnm, dir 
essayist thus sums up the position ^supposed to W mmr} 
which he assail*: 

4 In CMinc of His hvftirr hr tormuUtiO frn jr>-u-'f a! ;• 

against the Italian la hr rah in dao- u~mm- .*v I'hn futo* no 
right tu appeal to Dante m mpp-ut of (t) th-.ro- f: - -aon# ho,- t-»f 
Italy »'* their common Fatherland ; {*) thmr dnbfc * .? 
especially German*; (V) their hair d of eh * o* alar p**».o .»! the 
Pope.’ 

Now, to teg in with the first jhuoC, l iatt hatdiv under¬ 
stand how my opponent can, even by dir mmt hmuc 
misunderstanding, have extracted from my {refute any 
reproach against Italians--whether liberal *** semir, t,.r 
that matter—for believing in a f.u t, the rmumr of whwh 
was demonstrated at full length, and with applaud in g assent 
in that very lecture itself. About a thud ot the iisdr w*uk 
in question was summed up, after dor home o at suppoii bad 
teen collected, in the words (p t /a » p, $S? ah**vr/ 

4 And h* in hope, tu *»*rr oc, m w i.*-- Dano* it'! - ! 

with the same plowmg l««vr bu do* jhV.h'rtlan-i ->.i luh a 
which he n the first to put urn* w->f D. Hr n th-* roc., and 
we can hardly find another flat tram-, end a the arusah -U fin 
cKprodond 
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Ast.l thm .u'.iiu almost un the concluding page (p. 43 ; 

J\ .| '-l ; 

lXm ' 4i fhc rtfit who taught the 
*\ %% ^ tf * fceogttiic the whale of Italy as 

■ * t'T-.:. 'i * 4-.. 1 * and w no .• *>n vrr rated to hi* lave of this Father- 
!4!i 1 niTit ■-! w ’i?!s wtiuh mlI eUn* in every heart,’ 

Nothing i* irft thru to explain Hermann Grimm’s 

4 .ti, 4 K.:« r%4r|if fhr supposition of a singular confusion of 

tiln^ If n Mttr Hung cm declare that the Italians have 
a tight to appeal t«» Dante in 4 their love for Italy as a 
common Fatherland 1 * ami the. right I never contested, but 
ragmn, corniced, It c, another and a very different thing 

fv* attempt !** *ihuw that the method by which United Italy 

wav buniAit into ami the hum which has been 

gn, .m t-» it, 4 an he defended by Dante's authority. And 
it »•*•. thv. attempt ahuir which I declared to he wholly 
uummisrJ ( j *!oLurJ # and I *(tU declare it. 

I hr- p-'et wav n- isnnni oi annexation, Kveo the exten- 
vc»u oil tlu- **t Ion Fatherland wan not to his mind, 

a** the i /.h aan! crab tanon of the MnWA? show; and 
tra-a of all, if Annexation wnr the restilf not of open and 
liojuanahir war, hut of 10 d.i mftigue ( Vurg. xx. 64, 74); 
ami ?.f w hru hr undmakm to exalt Cange ande, he says in 
pUJ.r mI hsv hei.* that hr fed * f|of Upon land ItOt pelf,' the 
omjcnf with the fail, whn h wc are forced to admit, was 
pethapv msrmlcd a*» an admomtuiu to call him hack from a 

Wi :■ aig p 4! h . 

it an Fair as M -n «. Ijiav rill contrived in the l l vhutfu\ 
muln for M*n<iumuK» ant01 taev of some dynast, whether 

1 * a 51 .a 1 ar t * ! r # » * 1 I gm *. 1 >m r della FaggMuta, or Charles of 
Anpoa, *n a*iv other, wav av ? uijmIi’ ax ptmihlc from Dante’s 
d«. iur, i .<*,*» in'. M|>|:«»ucnt n |mh ed to grant so much. On 

J; * I ^ ' | *«•$ |f ^ 

* ,n t a * 0: r, An Is o» 4 *%, Would have hern incotu' c»v« 

C,' tu Ua-v.-S Min ■. iMnj, V HE', 1*114, Hureme, Rome, 
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Naples, absolutely separate states from top to bottom, united in 
a single kingdom, with a central government, would have seemed 
little less impossible in those days than the whole earth as a 
single kingdom, with a central government at London, Paris, or 
New York would appear to us.’ 

Well, but if such a thought was absolutely inconceivable 
in Dante’s times, and therefore in Dante’s mind, what can 
be the justification of reproaching me with having declared 
it a mistake to appeal to Dante’s authority in support of 
the very idea in question ? 

The unity of Italy that Dante proclaimed rested on 
unity of speech, unity of literature (so far as such a 
literature existed at all), and unity of manners. The only 
sense in which a political unity could be thought of was 
that ever since the Ottos there had been a Regnum Italicum 
(just as there had been a Burgundy and an Arles) recognised 
as a member of the Romano-German Empire. It is in this 
sense that the lecture speaks of an articulated subordination 
of Italy to the Romano-German (not, as quoted on pp. 122, 
145, and 148, a German) Empire.—This phrase seems to 
have struck the essayist as a very strange one, yet it is fully 
supported by the conceptions of Mediaeval law and polity, 
especially Dante’s; and constantly occurs in the linguistic 
usage of the publicists. 

In his book on the Monarchy , which Grimm himself 
quotes, the author, in expounding the nature of the 
Empire, starts with the individual man in relation to 
the members of his body and the powers of his mind ; 
and goes on to the family and those that compose it, and 
then to the country district, the city and the principality ; 
and shows that in all of them there is an organism articu¬ 
lated into unity. Now the Empire, the supreme common¬ 
wealth, embracing all the subordinate members, is not an 
oriental autocracy that swallows all right into itself; it 
allows commonwealths of every kind, republics, territorial 
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dominions, j>! nil iparties, .uni kingdoms to continue intact 
hr nr 4 th its -.ti/ri 4 : 11 ft, *. lung 41 they keep the peace. 
Unlv when 4 »"nth. f thiratrns 4 hteach ut peace does the 
Kmptir inte.teir, ami then ttfrciMihly ami decisively. Such 
tv a* the I'.iiH- i *’t the t him. S«> was it shajied t»n tile 
plants >*t Komagha >m theory, though m» lunger in fact) 
hr the H.'hemtaufem . am! so did Dante’s dreams vcitl 
'itapr the Fmj.-ir *>i the l.metnhurgrr. Fur him there 
was m* *::i 4 «>! v-*nf! ts between the power ui the Empire 
ami the freedom >*f the Hrpuhln ail cities, nr the rights tit 
the Italian .luce-., maupt srs, rails, ami kings. For the 
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am made to base the assertion on the argument that he 
desired a German Emperor to rule the world, and con¬ 
sequently to rule Italy. I am made guilty of a further 
offence, in calling the Emperor German or Romano-German. 
‘We cannot,’ says Grimm, ‘allow a scholar to build an 
historic proof on a loose expression which happens to be cur¬ 
rent in Germany 3 and that without so much as mentioning 
the different use of the words (?) 3 and especially when he 
has undertaken to defend a charge of conscious illusion.’ 

I have read through the forty-four small octavo pages of 
my lecture once again, and cannot discover that I have 
called any one a German Emperor except Leopold n., and 
this I hope my opponent will allow to pass. In another 
passage I say that Frederic Barbarossa’s severity and 
Henry vi.’s cruelty may have alienated many minds from 
the German Imperial rule. Now these characteristics of 
the two Hohenstaufens could hardly have been alleged as 
grounds for the Italians, including Dante, desiring 4 the 
subordination of their Fatherland under a German rule.’ 
Finally, four times in my historical survey (pp. 7, 32, 43, 
and 45 3 above, pp. 377, 394, 402) I have used the phrase 
which may be regarded as established, the 4 Romano-German 
Empire ’ (not Germano-Roman).—Of any attempt to build 
an historical proof upon a loose way of speaking (which 
it happens I never used), I have been unable to discover 
a trace in my essay, nor can I find any passage in which 
I have said, 4 Because Dante wished for a German Emperor 
to rule the world, and therefore Italy, he desired the sub¬ 
ordination of Italy under German rule.’ 

All this is simply outside the subject of the lecture. I 
denied that the Italians of our day have any right to appeal 
to Dante’s authority in support of their hatred of 
Germany 3 and I supported my assertion by showing that 
since the times of the Saxon Emperors the Germans have 
stood in high repute with the dwellers in the Peninsula, 
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—a repute which has left its traces in Dante’s writings 
too. And I may here add the witness of a younger 
contemporary of the poet, a Guelf too, the historian 
Giovanni Villani, who says in the first and third chapters 
of the fourth book of his Chronicle : 

4 And when the Pope [Leo vm.] and all the clergy saw that the 
Church might not defend herself, nor have her liberties (because 
of the wickedness of the evil Romans and of the tyrants of Italy, 
in whose power she lay) save with the aid and might of the 
Germans, knowing the goodness and worth and power of the 
said King Otto, he was elected Emperor by the people of Rome 
and by the Church as the most worthy. . . . When Otto in. 
was dead, inasmuch as the Empire had gone by descent through 
three Ottos, from father to son, it seemed to Pope Sergius iv. (?) 
and to the cardinals and to the princes of Rome, that the 
election to the Empire should lie with the Germans, inasmuch as 
they were mighty folk, and were the strong arm of Christendom.’ 

Still more naively does the Libro Fiesolano , edited by 
Hartwig, express itself with respect to the Germans, 
and especially the Saxons. Catelline’s son Uberto, the 
legend tells us, was chosen with seven of his sons, by 
the command of Augustus Caesar, to crush the revolt of 
the Saxons. He married the daughter of the Antigrado (?) 
of Germany, and was the ancestor of the race of the good 
King Ceto (Otto ?) of Saxony. It is true that many 
assert that the Florentine Ubertis were descended from the 
German Emperor $ but the truth is that the Emperor 
was descended from them. The son of the first Ceto 
(of Saxony) was the second Emperor Ceto, and his son the 
third Emperor of that name. Many descendants of the 
Uberti dwelt in Germany, but finally they removed their 
chief seat to Florence. 

In proof of Dante’s own recognition of German learn¬ 
ing and German piety, we may appeal to the lofty places 
in Paradise which he gives to Rabanus Maurus, Hugo of 
St. Victor, and Albert of Cologne. 
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I have already said that the method by which Italy was 
united under Victor Emanuel’s sceptre, and still more the 
way in which that union was led up to, were not such as 
we should suppose Dante would have approved had he 
been living. Hermann Grimm admits (p. 144) that on 
certain widely human concerns (and surely the moral law 
is one of them) our opinions are constant; and some pages 
later he adds (p. 160): ‘We feel how the general laws of 
morality which find their clearest expression in the judg¬ 
ment of the Germanic peoples, apply to political problems 
as well as others. No power can stand against them. 
They pass ruthless sentence on princes and on peoples.’ 
And yet he contradicts my assertion mentioned above. 

Now to rake up old memories of the Piedmontese 
doings in the fifth and two following decades of the 
present century, would be all the less pardonable, inas¬ 
much as subsequent treaties and other events have long 
ago secured complete popular indemnities for all that then 
took place. And my opponent, on his side, does not deny 
the facts themselves ; he only maintains that they were 
justified by the misrule of the separate Italian States of the 
day. 

I have never denied that in most of these States the 
condition of things before 1859 was miserable in the 
extreme. More than twenty years ago I gave public ex¬ 
pression to my opinion on the utterly rotten government of 
the States of the Church, on the headstrong autocracy of 
Francis 11. of Naples, the antediluvian despotism of Modena, 
the lusts of Charles in. of Parma, that desecrated the 
domestic sanctuary, and the irreconcilable conflict between 
rulers and ruled in Lombardo-Venetia. But it is another 
question whether real misrule, or what a neighbouring 
State regards as such, gives the latter a right to intervene, 
or even to annex, the ill-governed land. At the beginning 
of the twenties the Emperor Francis honestly believed that 
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the constitutionalism of Naples and Piedmont was mis- 
government, Louis xviii. thought the same of Spain, and 
they intervened. There was no question of annexation, 
but yet I doubt whether their intervention would have 
found favour in the eyes of Hermann Grimm. 

With special reference to the temporal power of the 
Pope, I find my utterances strangely misunderstood in the 
Essay. In Dante’s time, I said, the maintenance or de¬ 
struction of the dominium temporale was a question that 
moved the world; and we can perfectly understand the 
zeal with which the poet fought against any temporal 
power on the part of the Roman bishop. But since this 
power has had to depend upon Austrian or French bayonets 
in order to maintain itself even in the possession of its own 
shrunken territories, the question has become, at any rate 
by comparison, an extremely subordinate one. It no 
longer justifies such passion as it might well excite in the 
Divine Comedy . And the lecture closes with the words : 

‘ This condition of things must be examined on its own 
merits, and is quite remote from that on which Dante’s 
invective was hurled ’ (p. 403 above). 

But, it is urged, the revolution turned out for the ad¬ 
vantage of the inhabitants of Italy, and, in my opponent’s 
words, was brought about by the c co-authorship of every 
individual in the bosom of the peoples, with its amazingly 
sudden awakening.’ Now quite apart from the question 
of whether this fact, and the circumstance that the move¬ 
ment ‘ everywhere found rapid ways of practically accom¬ 
plishing the stupendous transition,’ themselves constitute 
a right, it remains to be asked whether the result realised 
really corresponded to the expectations that had been 
entertained. The hope that this may be so in the future 
I have already uttered (p. 404). But Hermann Grimm’s 
views in this, as in other respects, are of a more optimistic 
character than mine. He imagines that the errors of com- 
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to ransom ? Or can the Neapolitan untruthfulness and 
dishonesty, further heightened by the Camorra, be dealt 
with by the same measures which suffice to maintain order 
amongst the thoroughly trustworthy Lombards ? What 
marked differences exist between even neighbouring peoples, 
—for instance, the courteous and accommodating Venetians 
and the people of Romagnola, who are always ready for 
violence, and generally for deceit! 

To tear down a building centuries old, and without any 
consideration of its structure immediately to rear on the 
same site another building after an improvised plan, is 
expensive—very expensive. Italy has found it out. Myriads 
upon myriads have been spent upon the undertaking. The 
property of the spiritual institutions is almost consumed ; 
taxes are driven to the verge of the endurable ; and still 
we see the enforced currency of paper money; still we 
have to wait for the balance between income and expendi¬ 
ture. The completion of the network of railways has been 
often enough promised, but never performed. And as in 
general, so in detail; what were once the most flourishing 
cities of the Peninsula shrink in population one after 
another, while countless citizens are plunged into poverty 
and misery. The populace, specially in the country dis¬ 
tricts, is so crushed by the national taxes as to furnish only 
too good a justification of their protests. 

But even among those who have no such cause of 
complaint, the number of malcontents with the present 
organisation of the State increases. Loud and ever louder 
rise the demands of some for the substitution of a Republic 
embracing the whole Peninsula for the present Monarchy, 
while others would plunge the country into a war of which 
no one can see the end, to conquer a district of a few 
square miles. 

The condition of things, therefore, which Hermann 
Grimm thought was near at hand in 1865, and which in 
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thr pirLiiotv m»tr, am! at the close of my reprinted lecture, 

1 h.av sketched as the object of my hopes, is surely not 
\r? ivih.rd. !nit in spite of all we will cling fast to the 
h>ip<\ i Z mlv 1 ccemlv an esteemed friend who, like myself, 
ha. 1*»n% hrushed a warm love of Italy, wrote to me from 
Rmuc . 

f \ u»w -.tanT there are dangerous pitfalls here and 

th 't--, hm \\.\r iwv covered over. Vet take it for all in all, the 
? ait U- n j ■-•unT It is probable that the good leaven, of 
V’f th -tn b ,4 v, .ml r-.}n.-4 sally Piedmont, may be gradually some- 
whe N ~.tp. -bum • -4 ; hut mi one can deny that the nation, 

• Mh, *. h * noddle 4ud upper classes, have set their hands to the 
m -r k and ii-*t lightly look hack, and the opportunity and the 
■v. t't 1 arc likewise gradually spreading.* 
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TO ESSAY I. 

The beautiful summary of Dr. Witte’s view of the mutual relations 
of Dante’s three great works, which appears in this essay, presents. his 
conception in its most general form, and the one least open to criticism. 
That Dante’s life is divided into three periods, one of youthful innocence, 
one of backsliding, and one of final triumph, seems to admit of no 
doubt. The only questions are, whether the leading characteristic of the 
period during which he fell from grace was an overweening confidence 
in human philosophy, or simply some form of moral unfaithfulness ; 
and (closely connected with this) whether the Amoroso Con'vi'vio is the 
record of the period of alienation, or of the first stage of the recovery. 
We shall find a more suitable opportunity for discussing these questions 
in connection with the third essay, in which Dr. Witte elaborates his 
hypothesis in further detail. 

Dante’s relation to the political and ecclesiastical parties and ideals 
of his time maybe more closely studied in Professor Villari’s I Primi 
Due Secoli della Storia di Firenze (2 vols. 8 lire 5 English translation 
by Mme Villari, in 2 vols., Fisher Unwin, 32s.). I have endeavoured 
to give a popular summary of Professor Villari’s conclusions in my 
Introduction to the selections from Villani’s Chronicles of Florence , 
translated by Miss Selfe (Constable, 6s.). 

TO ESSAY II. 

This essay contains much that is only of passing or secondary interest, 
and many of the reproaches justly urged against the Dante scholarship 
of the day have happily now ceased to be deserved. 

Nevertheless it was impossible, for many reasons, to omit the essay 
from this selection. It is the one referred to in the Introduction 
(page ix), and has therefore a strong personal interest. The evident 
and justifiable partiality with which the author himself . regards, it 
(page 61) is a further reason for its inclusion. Moreover, it will give 
the reader a vivid impression of the specific work which Witte set 
himself to do, and did, viz. to vindicate what we may call the organic 
treatment of Dante’s work as a whole. The scrappy and detached 
treatment of special points or special passages, without reference to 
Dante’s whole system of thought, upon which the author pours his 
scorn, is unhappily not altogether a thing of the past 5 but Witte has 
made it impossible for any serious and competent student of Dante to 
be content with anything short of a complete survey of his life and 
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work, or to accept as final the interpretation of any detached passage 
which does not relate it to the whole scheme. 

We no longer study Dante as a collection of * beauties’ or a store¬ 
house of ‘ curiosities,’ but treat him as a thinker and a poet, belonging 
to every age, because so absolutely identified with the deepest life of 
his own. 

The reader should be warned, however, against the supposition that, 
in detail, this essay represents the mature judgment of the author. 1 
Dr. Witte has made no attempt to correct or qualify it in every point, 
and we may therefore follow his example and be satisfied with this 
general caution. 

On one or two points, however, the reader may be glad of hints towards 
the better understanding of the relations between various scholars, which 
are assumed in the essay, but never set forth. Lombardi’s edition, in 
three vols., bears the date of 1791. In 1794. Dionisi issued a quarto 
pamphlet on ‘Funeral Panegyrics,’ which contained a number of criticisms 
on Lombardi’s text and notes. To these Lombardi immediately 
answered in a tone to which Witte takes justifiable exception. This 
answer was regarded by Lombardi as a supplement to his edition, and is 
bound in at the beginning of the first volume in the British Museum 
copy, and doubtless in other copies subsequent to 1794. In 1817 De 
Romanis republished Lombardi’s edition in four volumes, with additions, 
and introduced modifications into the text, which Witte regards as 
crude. Then in 1818-19 came Biagioli’s first edition, which treated De 
Romanis with the same discourtesy which Witte complains of as Biagioli’s 
general characteristic. He declares, for instance, that De Romanis 
had been so proud of one of his discoveries that he raised a shout that 
could be heard from Rome to Paris. In his second edition, 1820-22, 
De Romanis took note of Biagioli’s work with the kindly dignity and 
equanimity which earns Witte’s praise. Without the knowledge of 
these circumstances the passages on pages 35, 38, and elsewhere, are 
hardly intelligible. 

The curious reader may further be interested to know that Vlnferigno 
(or as he preferred to write it, Lo'Nferigno), referred to on page 21, is the 
name borne as a member of the Academy della Crusca by Bastiano de’ 
Rossi, who was secretary of the Academy in 1595, when the first Cruscan 
edition of the text of the Comedy appeared. He was virtually the editor. 
The edition was avowedly undertaken in order to furnish a basis for the 
citations of the Vocabolario issued in 1612, and the interest in it was 
therefore purely philological, as implied in the text. But it is difficult 
not to suspect that Witte meant to write VInfarbiato, not Ulnferigno. 
The former is the Crusca name of Salviati, who was the chief editor of 
the Vocabolario itself, and to whom therefore Witte’s words apply still 
better than to his colleague. Margolotti, whose work on the first four 


1 Compare for instance the statements on p. 33 as to the relation between 
Nidobeato’s text and that of Lombardi and De Romanis, with pp. xxvi jy. of the 
Prolegomeni Critki of the edition of the Dwina Commedia , 1862. 
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cantos of the Inferno is referred to on page 25, was a scholar of the 
seventeenth century, though his notes were not published till 1819. He 
informs us that the idea which he elaborates was started by Lo Smar- 
rito, which is the Cruscan name of Carlo Dati, another seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury scholar, who wrote a Difesa di Dante , etc. (see de Batines, Bibliog. 
Dantesc ., i. 4.15 sq.) } and left ms. notes on the Comedy (see the Introduction 
to Margolotti, page 49). Curiously enough Margolotti’s ms. was itself 
attributed by one of its possessors to this very Dati. 

P. 23 note. The editions referred to are the Venice editions of 1757, 
4 vols. in 5, 4to; and of 1760, 5 vols. 8vo; both of them published by 
Zatta. 

P. 26. Rosa-Morando wrote diverse essays and annotations on the 
Comedy (see Index to Colomb de Batines), some of which are included 
in the Zatta editions cited above; but I have not succeeded in tracing 
the passage here referred to. Perazzini’s supposed monograph (in einer 
eignen Schrijt are Witte’s words) does not exist. An elaborate note on 
Burg. ix. 1, the substance of which is correctly given by Witte, is to 
be found amongst his notes on Dante incorporated in a work on the 
sermons of Saint Zeno. It is very amusing, and is worth looking up. 
This and his other notes, together with the true account of his publica¬ 
tion of 1775, and a warning against the error concerning it into which 
Witte has fallen, will all be found in Filippo Scolari’s ( Intorno alle 
Epistole Latine di Dante Alighieri. Venezia, 1844.’ 

P. 27. The Colombine Library was founded in 1539 by the second 
son of Christopher Columbus, and is now a part of the Cathedral 
Library (Minerva). The Laurentian and Riccardian Libraries at 
Florence and the Ambrosian Library at Milan are universally known. 
The Barberini Library (p. 30) was founded about 1638. It is in the 
Palazzo Barberini (Minerva). 

P. 32. A ‘hard apostrophe’ is a form such as lo'ntento. 

P. 33. Poggiali’s ms. (now in the Palatine Library in Florence) 
is. No. 163 in de Batines. The Stewart, Caetani, and Antaldi mss. 
(504, 37 5 ) and 400 respectively in de Batines) are called after their 
possessors. The Cassinese (de Batines 409) from the Convent of 
Monte Cassino j the Angelica (de Batines 357) is in the Bibliotheca 
Angelica in Rome, founded in 1614 by Angelo Rocca di Camerino, an 
Augustinian monk 5 and the Chigi ms. (de Batines 382) is in the 
Bibliotheca Chigiana, founded by Fabio Chigi (Pope Alexander vii.) 
in 1660, in Rome (Minerva). The Vatican ms. used by De Romanis is 
a very celebrated one, formerly supposed to have been written by 
Boccaccio. It is 319 in de Batines. 

P. 46 note 2. Repetti’s work (1820) here cited is contained in 
Inghirami’s Opuscoli , vol. i. pp. 373 sq. Probably Witte quotes from an 
extra copy struck with its own pagination. 

P. 52 note 1. The Memorie di religioni , etc., was a Modena periodical, 
in which Parenti’s remarks appeared. Ferd. Wolf’s note is on p. 43 of 
the Anzeige-Blatt, at the end of Part 11. of the Vienna Jahrbiicher der 
Litteratur for 1824. 
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that his opponents must admit the same ‘ if they are Christians.'' He 
now shows that the Philosophers (Aristotle) and the Gentiles ( i.e . the 
poets, such as Ovid) hold the same opinion ,* but, he adds (lines 90 sq .) 3 
his poem ‘ says Christians, and does not say Philosophers or Gentiles 
(though their opinions, too, are opposed to my adversaries), because the 
Christian opinion is of greater force , and shatters all cavil , thanks to the 
supreme light of Heaven which illuminates it.’ 

Nor must it be thought that I am taking advantage of the phrase in 
which Dr. Witte happens ultimately to formulate his statement of 
Dante’s apostasy 5 for whenever he puts his account of Dante’s state of 
belief, or attitude of mind, into a form which can, by any stretch, be 
regarded as culpable, he inevitably falls into direct contradiction with 
Dante’s expressions in the Convivio. For example, on page 13 we 
read (the italics are my own): ‘ He (Dante) is infatuated by spiritual 
pride , which persuades him that his own intellect is capable of fathoming 
the hidden things of Eternity ’ ; and on page 14. we hear of ‘the 
presumptuous speculations of the intellect concerning things which must 
ever remain unfathomable to it.’ On page 74 it is implied that only 
after his conversion Dante comes to see ‘that the human spirit can never 
attain a knowledge of eternal truths by following its own independent 
path .’ But in the Convivio (ii. 6:16) we read that Christ ‘was the 
light which illumines us in our darkness, as saith John the Evangelist, 
and he told us the truth concerning these things [the angelic beings, as 
to whom Aristotle and Plato speculated imperfectly], which we might 
not know without him , nor see as they are in truth.’ In like manner, 
when discussing the question of immortality, he cites, as usual, philo¬ 
sophic authority, and then proceeds: ‘ And further, we are certified 
thereof by the most true teaching of Christ, who is the way, the truth, 
and the light: the way, because by it we go unimpeded to the belief 
of this immortality 5 the truth, because it suffereth no error 5 the light, 
because it enlightens us in the darkness of worldly ignorance. This 
teaching, I say, assures us above all other reasons, because He gave it 
us, who sees and measures our immortality, the which we cannot 
perfectly see whilst our immortal is mingled with mortal; but we see 
it perfectly by faith, and by reason we see it with a shade of obscurity , 
the which cometh by the mingling of the mortal with the immortal. 
And this should be the most potent argument’ ( Convivio ii. 9 : 114 sq.). 
And again: ‘ It is no marvel if Divine Providence, which surpasses 
all angelic and human perception, many a time proceeds by ways hidden 
from us j for many times even human operations conceal their intent 
from men themselves. But it is matter for great marvel when the 
execution of the eternal counsel proceedeth so openly that our reaso?i 
discerns it'' {Convivio iv. 5:1 sq.). 

Even on such a point as the question whether the diurnal movement 
of the heaven of Venus is presided over by a special intelligence, or 
whether it is due to the sweep of the primum mobile , he declares that it 
would be ‘ presumptuous ’ to pretend to determine ( Convivio ii. 6:150). 
Cf. No. 56 and p. 86. 

The truth is that even if Dr. Witte’s thesis that Dante’s sin consisted 
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the extremest school of allegorists, as addressed to actual women 5 
leaving only two which can reasonably be read as allegorical references 
to philosophy. But after all, these poems are only introduced by Dr. 
Witte in a quite subsidiary manner. The main outlines of his 
argument are firmly based on the Vita Nuo-ua, the Con e vi c vio y and the 
Comedy . We may summarise it thus: 

1. Dante’s mind was alienated from Beatrice by the ‘Lady of the 

Window 1 (Vita Nuo^va). 

2. The ‘ Lady of the Window 1 is Philosophy ( Con'vi'vio) $ there¬ 

fore Dante’s mind was alienated from Beatrice by Philosophy 

(also directly affirmed in the Con'vi'vio). 

3. But Beatrice is Theology or Religion ( Comedy ); therefore 

Dante’s mind was alienated from Religion by Philosophy. 

The extreme difficulty of accepting this conclusion has, so far as I 
am aware, never been met or even noticed by Dr. Witte or any of his 
disciples. Virgil is admitted to represent human philosophy 5 and 
Virgil is not the seducer who draws Dante away from Beatrice, but 
the emissary that brings him back to her. He takes precisely the 
position assigned to human philosophy by the schoolmen; and the 
relation accurately represents the attitude of Dante’s mind with respect 
to his philosophical studies in the Comimio. Indeed, as already hinted, 
the Conromio might very well be described as an attempt to throw 
into popular form the matter of the Aristotelian treatises of Albertus 
Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. But if human philosophy (including 
Aristotelian philosophy) symbolised in the person of Virgil, is the 
redeeming power that rescues Dante from the tangled forest and brings 
him back to Beatrice, how can familiarity with that very philosophy be 
the tangled forest itself? 

The slight and incidental references to Virgil on pages 15 and 49 
are wholly inadequate to meet this difficulty. On page 70 Dr. 
Witte notes that the supposed seducing philosophy is represented, 
in the first instance, by Cicero and Boethius, and he points out that 
Cicero is a heathen writer, whereas he reminds us elsewhere that Virgil 
(p. 15) enjoyed at least a fore-gleam of Christian truth. But in the 
opinion of the Middle Ages, Boethius, whom Dante associates with 
Cicero, was in the enjoyment, not of a fore-gleam, but of the full glory 
of the Christian truth. Dante meets him in the Heaven of the Sun 
(Par. x. 121), whereas Virgil is condemned to ‘eternal exile’ ( Purg . 
xxi. 18, and elsewhere). We must therefore regard the difficulty now 
raised as retaining its full force. 

The impossibility of the conclusion (that Philosophy, who is admitted 
to be the first instrument of redemption, is also the seducer), amounting 
to a reductio ad absurdum , throws us back on a re-examination of the 
argument by which it is reached, and we find that its apparent cogency 
is due to the assumption that Dante’s scheme of symbolism throughout 
the three works is uniform and consistent. Now we have certainly 
no right to assume the contrary of this, and it may be urged that the 
antecedent probabilities are in its favour 3 but it cannot be taken as an 
axiom, and it must yield to an examination of the facts, should they 
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‘ donna gentile.’ In neither is there any conflict or rivalry between the 
higher and the lower, the human and the divine, philosophy. 

But, it may be urged, in the Cowvi'vio at least, philosophy is the 
rival, and for a time the victorious rival, of Beatrice. This is perfectly 
true 5 but there is nothing whatever to show that either in the Vita 
Nu&va or in the Comui’vio Beatrice, in any specific sense, represents 
religion or theology. On the contrary, she is simply the blessed spirit 
now in heaven, the last mention of whom in ‘this book’ (the Convi<vio ) 
is fitly linked with the assertion of the immortality of the human soul 
(ii. 9 : 49). Every unsophisticated reader will feel the force of Dr. 
Witte’s beautiful words (p. 10) in speaking of Dante’s love for Beatrice: 
‘No need to call a love like this the allegory of piety; it is itself a 
vision of God upon earth.’ In Dante’s conception of Beatrice, then, 
the personal element was still so preponderating as to be all-absorbing. 
Her symbolic significance was inherent and implicit, not erected into 
explicit and conscious parallelism with her personal significance. At 
such a time, had Dante felt a growing interest in the study of the 
most orthodox theology stealing his thoughts away from the sweet 
image and memory of Beatrice, Theology herself would have been 
Beatrice’s rival. The Con<vi<vio, then, does indeed tell us how Philosophy 
(including Theology) was for a time the victorious rival of Beatrice. 
But then in the Cowvi'vio Beatrice is not Theology. In the Comedy 
she is indeed Theology, but then Philosophy is not her rival but her 
redeeming emissary. 

The argument therefore appears to be as unsafe as the conclusion 
is impossible. 

There remains, however, one passage which seems at first sight to 
bear strong witness to the truth of Dr. Witte’s hypothesis, and until 
some unforced and adequate account of it (which I confess myself unable 
to offer) is given, the general question must be subject to reconsidera¬ 
tion, even though Dr. Witte’s hypothesis be felt to be in no case tenable. 
It is the passage in the concluding canto of the Purgatory (lines 82 ry.; 
cf. p. 75, No. 55), in which Beatrice purposely speaks in language 
which Dante cannot understand, and declares that she does so in order 
that he may recognise ‘ that school ’ which he has followed, and see 
how far it falls short of the comprehension of divine things. When 
Dante answers that he was not aware that he had ever strayed away 
from her at all, she answers that the very fact of his having forgotten 
that he had strayed from her shows that that straying was not guiltless ; 
for it is only guilty memories which have been washed away by Lethe. 
Now the most natural way to understand this passage certainly is to 
take Beatrice as first condemning the school in which Dante has 
studied as inadequate , and then (when he declares that he is not aware 
of ever having studied in any other school than hers at all) to go on to 
denounce his forgotten studies in the said school as guilty . It is natural 
enough that this should be taken by Dr. Witte as an express confirmation 
of his lm>othesis; but in reality it proves too much. Dante comes to 
Beatrice fresh from the teaching of Virgil ; his is ‘that school’ in which 
Dante has just studied, and which Beatrice shows to be so inadequate. 
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they indicate, or whether so strong a word as ‘ infamy ’ is justified in 
connection with them j but in any case they indicate a state of passion 
alien alike from the spirit of the Vita Nuo^va and of the Paradiso , and 
inconsistent with the lofty and prophetic tone assumed in the Con<vi<vio. 

We have seen that there is abundant reason (admitted by Dr. Witte 
himself) to believe that after Beatrice’s death Dante failed to retain the 
moral elevation into which he was lifted ‘ by her youthful eyes ’ ( Purg . 
xxx. 122). During this period he may have written these Canzoni. 
This period is symbolised in the Comedy by his wandering in the 
tangled forest. He is rescued from this moral disorder, or unworthiness, 
by his study of Philosophy. His ancient hope to write of Beatrice 
‘what ne’er was writ of woman’ ( Vita Nuova, § 4.3) revives; but he 
is not ready for the task. In the first place his passion now is for the 
study of Philosophy. Beatrice has a rival even in his higher life. 
Indeed he has found in Philosophy a ‘better’ guide (Convi'vio ii. 16 : 55). 
And in the second place there are elements in his recent past which 
cannot be brought into immediate association with Beatrice. He must 
proceed to get rid of them; but he takes the false path of striving 
to get rid of them by explaining them away. 

So he begins the Conruvvio with the twofold purpose of glorifying his 
present mistress (Philosophy), and of explaining away such part of his 
own reputation as seems inconsistent with the high missionary purpose 
he now entertains. He will allegorise all his Canzoni addressed to 
mortal women, other than Beatrice. Even the innocent Canzone ‘ Voi 
che intendendo il terzo del mo^vete ’ offers difficulties. It cannot be 
allegorised without a certain disingenuousness. But as Dante approaches 
the other canzoni his conscience revolts from the task. His past stands 
between him and ‘ that blessed Beatrice ’ of whom he does not ‘ purpose 
to speak further in this book.’ Like Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, he is striving 
to ‘ get round ’ the obstacles between himself and his ideal instead of 
‘going through’ them. And the very attempt to dissociate Beatrice 
from his ethical and philosophical enthusiasm only concentrates his 
attention upon her ; and his inmost consciousness feels that this higher 
moral and intellectual life must seek alliance with her memory, not 
estrangement from it. The experiences of 1310-1313 pass his whole 
nature through the furnace, and teach him that he can build on naught 
save the eternal truth. He sees his error. Such things in his past life 
as part him from Beatrice are not to be explained away, but bitterly 
repented. He deluded himself when he said that Philosophy was 
Beatrice’s rival. Her only rivals are the world and the flesh. As for 
Philosophy, in its lower aspect it is Beatrice’s emissary, in its higher 
aspect Beatrice’s self. His study of Philosophy has led him back to her. 
He re-reads his own mental history, he reconstructs his scheme of 
symbolism. The Cowv'mio is cast aside, superseded in its mechanism, 
and damned by its taint of disingenuousness. His studies in Philosophy 
(always guided by Theology, as the Connji'vio clearly enough shows) 
have deepened and purified his life, till at last, in spite of himself, they 
have brought him back, in an agony of shame, to Beatrice, now glorified 
into the symbol of Theology herself,—and the Comedy is born. 
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TO ESSAY IV. 

In reading this singularly beautiful and instructive essay, the reader 
will probably be startled by the passage on p. 108, in which so unsatis¬ 
factory an interpretation is given to the significance of the three lower 
planets. The qualifications on the following page partly contradict 
but do not at all justify it. Leaving the reader to make his own de¬ 
tailed criticisms on the passage, we may attempt a more satisfactory 
explanation of the general significance of the scheme of the Paradiso . 

The reference to the four Cardinal Virtues in the higher planetaiy 
heavens is sufficiently obvious. The Sun, which illumines all other 
heavenly bodies, and contains the spirits of the sages and the doctors of 
the Church, corresponds with Prudence, the virtue that guides all the 
rest (cf. Purg. xxix. 132). Mars corresponds to Fortitude 5 the equable 
Jupiter, where are the spirits of just rulers, to Justice ; and Saturn, the 
patron of the Golden Age (cf. Purg. xxii. 148), whose star is now the 
seat of the anchorites, corresponds to Temperance. This vindication of 
a place for the moral virtues in the structure of Paradise itself, where 
their functions have been absorbed into rapturous contemplation, is very 
noteworthy. The tone and colour, so to speak, of the heavenly fruition 
of the blessed is affected by the nature of the moral warfare through 
which they rose to spiritual victoiy. 

But what of the three theological virtues, which we should expect to 
find particularly prominent in the Paradiso ? They appear to receive a 
twofold treatment. First, a negative treatment in the lower spheres which 
still bear traces of imperfection. Here we find, 

1. In the Moon, want of sufficient faith in the nuns who have, 

under pressure, broken their vows. 

2. In Mercury, the earthly substitute, ambition, for the heavenly 

hope , which is the second of the theological virtues. It must 
be borne in mind that, in the terminology of the theologians, 
hope means specifically the hope of heaven. The souls in 
Mercury have been actuated, not by the hope of heaven, but 
by the hope of earthy glory or credit. 

3. In Venus we have the souls of those in whose lives earthly love 

has taken the place of charity or heavenly love. 

Thus while the 'variety of the higher spheres is partly determined by 
the relative stress of the moral virtues through practice of which they 
were attained, the gradations of the lower ones are caused by weakness 
or perversion of the theological virtues. 

The second and positive treatment of the theme is of course found in 
the heaven of the fixed stars, where the three pillar apostles receive 
Dante’s profession of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
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TO ESSAY V. 

There are several points in this essay on which notes seem desir¬ 
able . 1 

I. Page 127, No. v. Aristotle's Threefold Division of 
Immoral Actions. Cf. p. 147. 

The relation of Aristotle’s threefold division of things to be morally 
shunned ( Circa mores fugienda of the Latin translation) to the system 
of the Inferno can by no means be dismissed after the summary fashion 
adopted by Dr. Witte in this section. Whether we are to take the 
classifications of Inf xi. 22 sq. and xi. 79 sq. as identical in substance 
and differing only in phraseology, or whether, on the other hand, we are 
to regard the latter passage as an incidental reference that has no organic 
relation to the general scheme of Hell, depends chiefly upon whether 
we can identify the hestialitade (brutishness) of 1. 82 with the forxa 
(violence) of 1 . 24. Dr. Witte and others think we cannot, whereas 
Wegele, Scartazzini, and others unhesitatingly declare that we must, 
thus equate ‘brutishness’ and ‘violence.’ By the ‘Violent’ Virgil 
understands, 1st, cruel tyrants, murderers, and highway robbers ; 2nd, 
suicides and gambling squanderers of their substance ; 3rd, blasphemers 
and sinners against nature. Let us begin by inquiring what Aristotle 
understood by ‘brutishness’ (bestialitas of the Latin translation). The 
Commentators complain of a certain confusion in the opening portions 
in the 7th Book ot the Nicomachean Ethics 5 but the points which bear 
specifically upon the matter in hand seem to be sufficiently clear. Aristotle 
(vii. 5.1.) distinguishes between things which are naturally pleasant on the 
one hand, and things which are naturally repulsive, and become pleasant 
only to morbid and depraved appetites on the other hand. Those who 
are attracted by these latter are the ‘ brutish.’ It will be seen at once that 
this general description answers closely to the character of the denizens 
of the circle of the Violent. They disinterestedly hate or violate God, 
themselves, and their neighbours, all of which are the objects of natural 
affection (cf. Purg. xvii. 106 sq. $ Convivio i. 1: 55 sq .). If we go on to 
examine Aristotle’s specific instances of ‘brutishness’ we find some 
striking coincidences. The case of Phalaris is mentioned as an illustra¬ 
tion, apparently because of some specific abomination of a cannibalistic 
character that was attributed to him (vii. 5.2 and 7) 5 but Thomas Aquinas, 
in his Lecture v. on the 7th Book of the Ethics , explains it simply as a 
reference to his well-known cruelty. Phalaris found a disinterested 


1 First a note on a special point. I cannot trace the assertion ascribed to 
Scarabelli on p. 139. Cf. his Esempl. della D. C., i. 181, and his 1866 ed. of 
Jac. della Lana, i. 242, where he defends the reading in question. Christina, 
Princess of Belgioioso (near Pavia), known as an author and a patriot (b. 1808, 
d. 1871), was a daughter of the Marchese Trivulzio of Milan, who owned a 
magnificent collection of Dante mss. I gather from Dr. Witte’s words that one 
of these was given to the Princess, and that it passed back (by purchase or 
bequest ?) into the Trivulzio Library at her (or her husband’s) death. 
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mind of a Christian writer, under his general description of £ brutishness ’ 
as the love of things naturally repulsive. 

The only enormities which Aristotle includes under c brutishness,’ and 
which are not represented amongst the denizens of the seventh circle, 
are excessive cowardice and morbid forms of appetite, in the narrower 
sense, such as gnawing earth or cinders, eating raw meat, and cannibal¬ 
ism of various general and specific kinds. He does, indeed, add the 
morbid habit of plucking out hairs and gnawing the nails; but though 
these are not characteristic of the denizens of the seventh circle itself, it 
will not escape the reader’s notice that the Minotaur—the guardian of 
the whole circle—is specially said to gnaw himself in his rage ( Inf. 
xii. 14). 

And this leads to the remark that all the guardians and tormentors 
of this circle are either beasts (the black bitches) or forms of mingled 
man and animal (the Minotaur, the Centaurs, the Harpies). Surely 
this is not accidental; and it is another reason for identifying the 
inhabitants of this circle with the c brutish.’ 

So far, then, as the positive characteristics of Aristotle’s 4 brutish ’ and 
of the ‘ violent ’ denizens of the seventh circle are concerned, it is im¬ 
possible to deny that there is an almost complete coincidence between 
them both in the general principle and in the specific instances. 

We are now in a position to take up the question in its more 
general aspect. In Inf. xi. 22 sq. Virgil (following Cicero) divides 
£ malice ’ (malitia) into that which injures others by violence and that 
which injures them by fraud. This division takes no account of 
the incontinent sinners through whose circles the poets have already 
passed. When Dante, puzzled by this omission, asks for further 
explanations, he is met with a somewhat sharp rebuke; he ought 
to have solved the problem himself by reference to the threefold 
division of the Ethics , the division, viz., into malice, incontinence, and 
bmtishness. Now, the question is. Does Virgil mean that Dante ought 
to have recognised, under the Ciceronian terminology, the Aristotelian 
division of sins with which he was extremely familiar, 1 and which 
supplied the supplement omitted by Cicero ^ or does he mean that he 
ought to have introduced a gloss upon his words, derived from a system 
wholly alien to the one he was expounding ? 

Let us look at the two systems. According to Virgil, following 
Cicero, malice (which aims at injury) is divided into violence and 
fraud. According to (the Latin) Aristotle, the graver forms of moral 
aberration may be classed under brutishness and malice. The question 

1 Dante was early familiar with this portion of the Ethics ; he makes use of 
the quotation from Homer which it contains in the Vita Nwva (ii. : 51). He 
repeatedly quotes it in the Convivio ; and in the De Monarchia (ii. 3 156) he 
cites it as 4 in iis quae de moribus fugiendis ad Nicomachuml (See the tables in 
Moore’s Studies in Dante , 1896.) This interesting form of citation seems to 
imply the general recognition of Aristotle’s treatment of the subject as classical, 
and to justify Virgil’s assumption that it would be in Dante’s mind when he 
was listening to his exposition. 
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of the divisions it includes, exactly as it is when we combine the two 
passages in the Inferno. Virgil therefore, from the point of view of the 
thirteenth- or fourteenth-century scholar, was perfectly justified in 
assuming that Cicero’s classification, as he had expounded it, was 
identical with Aristotle’s, and in rebuking the dulness of his disciple 
in not recognising it. 

With respect to Todeschini’s treatment of this subject, summarised 
by Dr. Witte on p. 14.7, we have again to regret the want of familiarity 
with the Latin Aristotle. Todeschini (vol. i. p. 52) supposes that 
Dante derived his use of the word malizia in the Aristotelian passage 
from ‘ some old translation of the Ethics ,’ but he does not enter upon 
any investigations of the matter, and therefore, though he notes (p. 57) 
the ‘rigorously philosophical ’ use of the word malizia in Inf xi. line 82, 
and its looser use in line 22, he has not the key to explain this, which 
has been supplied above. Further, he has used Segni’s Italian transla¬ 
tion of the Ethics , which is open to criticism as a translation of the 
Greek, but is naturally quite unsatisfactory as a representative of the 
Latin, with which alone we are really concerned. Thus the threefold 
root of ‘brutishness,’ of which Dr. Witte makes an effective use on 
p. 147, assumes a very different complexion if read, not in Segni’s trans¬ 
lation, but in the old Latin version. It is given twice 5 first in 
Ethics vii. 1. 3, where the Latin reads ‘ Fiunt autem quidam , et propter 
aegritudines et orbitates: et propter malitiam autem hominum superexce- 
dentes , sic superinfamamusS And Thomas (Lecture 1.) explains orbitates 
as ‘loss of their dear ones, whereby they fall into frenzy and become 
as it were brutish ’ (in which connection it may be worth noting that 
Ovid relates in the Metamorphoses how Orpheus, grieving for the final 
loss of Eurydice, fell into brutish vice). And the confused phrase, 

‘propter malitiam , etc.,’ he interprets ‘because of great access of malitia .’ 
It will be seen at once that this leaves no room for Witte’s contention 
that, on the Aristotelian scheme (as understood in Dante’s time), 
brutishness can scarcely be regarded as a fit subject for punishment at 
all. The other passage is in Ethics vii. 5. 1: ‘ Sed haec quidem propter 
passiones si-ve orbitates , haec autem propter consuetudines fiunt , haec 
autem propter vitiosas naturas .’ It may be noted that in this passage 
Thomas (Lecture v.) interprets orbitates more nearly as Todeschini 
and modem scholars understand the Greek. But here, too, it is 
impossible to regard ‘ brutishness ’ as merely an affliction, not a moral 
offence. 

It is hardly worth while to point out the error into which some of 
the Commentators have fallen, in identifying the brutishness of Inf xi. 
83, not with ‘violence , but with fraud ; and the malice of line 82, not 
with fraud , but with ‘violence. This blunder has arisen, of course, from 
the order in which Virgil enumerates ‘ incontinence, malice , and mad 
brutishness .’ But the order is not essential. It is as legitimate to take 
the two extremes before the middle term as to follow the direct 
sequence j and it may be noted that Aristotle himself (vii. 1. 1) 
observes yet another order in his enumeration, viz. ‘ malitia , incontinentia 
et bestialitas.' 
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TO ESSAY VI. 

I have inserted an indication of the site of the houses of the Sacchetti, 
which seems very necessary to enable the reader to follow Witte’s argu¬ 
ment on pp. 156 sq. 


P. 160. I do not understand what M. Perrens has done to deserve 
this implied reproach. I can only find that he makes use (with full 
acknowledgments) of some of Carbone’s data. He does not reproduce 
his map. 

P. 162. The ‘Black’ Cerchi are a branch of the family. They were 
Whites, not Blacks, in politics. 

Pp. 166 sq. The whole of this passage on the Fortress of Altafonte 
and the supposed necessity of reconstructing Villani’s data with respect 
to the southern boundary of Florentia Quadrata is extremely hazardous. 
The existence of a fortress once held by the family of Altafronte 
in the exact position assigned to it in the maps is guaranteed by 
a deed of sale of the year 1180, which will be found in Santini’s 
Documenti dell ’ Antica Constiiuzione del Comune di Firenze (Florence, 
1895), P* 5 22 * 

It seems obvious that the walls, after following the Via della Tlerma, 
as Villani says, ran out into a horn expressly to include this fortress 
commanding the river. I would direct the attention of pilgrims to 
Florence to the curious little alley running for a short distance along 
a line that would lead, roughly, from somewhere near the ancient 
Porta San Maria to Altafonte. Can this be a remnant of the old line 
of street and wall ? 


TO ESSAYS VII. and VIII. 

These two essays are closely connected, and it might perhaps have 
been simpler to reverse their order in the volume, since our seventh 
essay repeatedly assumes and deals with material which is introduced in 
our eighth. But the justification (such as it is) for the order adopted 
can be gathered from p. xiii of the Introduction. 

The seventh essay, as a whole, makes severer demands upon the 
reader’s attention than any other contained in the volume, and probably 
few will have the patience to work through all its details. Those few 
will reap the reward of some insight into the methods and difficulties 
of historical investigation, a deepened sense of the recklessness with 
which statements are made, and the corresponding caution with which 
they must be received, and above all, a profound distrust of the fantastic 
conjectures started by Troya, which still haunt the current works on 
Dante, and are a fruitful source of unwarranted assertion and of miscon¬ 
ception. 

I much regret that Dr. Witte’s references and indications are not 
sufficiently precise to enable me to discover the essays in which Troya 
works out the more elaborate portions of his theory as to the two 
Alessandros and as to Guido’s two wives. Possibly they were privately 
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denied the authenticity of every one of the letters, except that addressed 
to Henry vn., which he provisionally allows to pass (p. 348); and Kraus 
{Dante, etc., Berlin, 1897, pp. 287 sq .) has included even this letter in his 
wholesale rejection. A more moderate position is taken by Edmund 
Gardner in chapter vii. of his Dante's Ten Heavens (London, 1898) ,* but 
even he follows Scartazzini in rejecting the letter ‘to a Florentine friend.’ 
It is impossible not to regal'd many of Scartazzini’s and more of Kraus’s 
arguments as reckless and self-contradictory 5 and Gardner does not 
attempt to give the grounds of his judgment; so that the whole 
question of the authenticity of Dante’s letters must be regarded as 
awaiting adequate treatment. Meanwhile it is necessary to lay stress 
on an aspect of the question which is too often neglected. The writers 
on the subject often speak as though every letter that appears in the 
collections of Dante’s correspondence must either be written by him or 
be a deliberate forgery; or at most they admit, as a third possibility, 
that it may be a mere ‘ literary exercise ’ or school theme. But these 
alternatives by no means exhaust the possibilities. It may well be that 
genuine letters, written under the circumstances which their language im¬ 
plies, may have been falsely or carelessly attributed to Dante by some one 
who was struck by their suitability to some moment of his life. It is 
strange that scholars should not have recognised this process as possible, 
since it is one which they themselves are engaged in conducting. Thus 
Dr. Witte finds a letter addressed by the exiled Florentine Whites to 
Nicholas of Ostia, and he concludes that it must have been drawn up by 
Dante, the letter itself containing no statement or hint to that effect. 
Henceforth the letter is included under Dante’s correspondence, and only 
too many Dante students set about discussing, not whether Witte was 
justified in his ascription of the letter to Dante, but whether the letter is 
a genuine product of Dante’s pen, or a forgery palmed off on us as his. 
Whereas Del Lungo {Dino Compagni, ii. 585 sq.) has given weighty 
reasons for supposing that the letter is a genuine one, but written sub¬ 
sequently to the ‘ affair of Lastra,’ and after Dante had completely broken 
with the exiled Bianchi. 

So again, with respect to the second letter—the letter of condolence to 
Alexander of Romena’s nephews. The letter itself does not indicate the 
writer in any way, and its heading in the ms. is a statement on the part 
of the scribe, or some one from whom he copied, that the letter was 
written by Dante to Uberto and Guido. This has every appearance of 
being a conjectural ascription. 

Here, then, we have a letter not itself professing to be written by Dante, 
but ascribed to him by some unknown copyist. The letter has many 
signs of genuineness, in the sense of really having been written to Alexan¬ 
der’s nephews on the occasion of his death, but very little indication of 
Dante’s authorship. There were plenty of other exiles who might have 
spoken of Alexander in the terms of this letter. Without supposing it 
to be a forgery, then, we may very well hold it to be falsely ascribed to 
Dante 5 and in that case the whole question of Dante’s ‘ supposed ingrati¬ 
tude ’ falls to the ground. 

The inscription of the third letter to Maroello Malaspina comes much 
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U ; M * 4n integral part of tin* letter, though it might 
• n- i hn..; I*f ;t 4 literary exercise,’ which did not pro- 
r , iv ; fls,r ltm ’ fiw author, if not Dante himself, is 
! ; l:iruU v “muting Dame’s style, and is writing as 
'■ ? u,-u‘bue, vvr have to decide whether we are dealing 
•• " n fS?l * m extremely skilful imitator who may not 
4t!V certainly took a very unwarrantable 

■ v,- dU ptoirv.es to he written to the exile of 
*■*‘1 ri,,}U H»rrucr counter to his desert, and must be 
1 ' * : ' wiitfru bv Dante nr as announcing itself as his. 
ht hr 4 perfectly innocent 4 literary exercise,' though 

■-'it \) auh, 

! fmr fiirint* distinctly professes to be written by 
j i ■ I »>ut \%% Boccaccio (who makes use of it in his 
?? * h-u*ur he hr loved if to be genuine. Probably 
*•'-*d *'» >idr with Scarta/'/ini and Gardner in reject- 

; f n *re nihrf genuine, or deliberately forged for some 
bfuw \nd m considering the question of their 
*«t inadequacy of the supposed motives for 
: thr alleged ddlu ultim (whatever they may be) of 
J, h: n*n :hi*u|ti fir duly considered, 
n x Jub-o-m tiHifing from the rest. This too must 
io rths-hiu »*! a deliltrrato forgery, for,although the 
■v.:v n of throughout in the third person, it is 

ht : >? (S;r rpitflr identities himself with lum. 
u* wink i«*t intruded to deal with the substantive 
h--r.fi* itv -•* DaufrS letters, will sullice to show that the 
.*;4.H% iJlro nf Mtir in the several cases, and must: be 
* ■ v«, .r fhr alternatives which the form of the letter pre- 

i:i r \< L linUUU’. 


ru FSSAV IX. 

t ,?nsf this essay from our selection. In the 
j ; n 4 i r;>foiiafe which it contains of the degree and 
h ylu -4 mu liorcaccio's Life is of the highest value, 
.»», mt! iMuttadicfory judgments on the subject are 
lt ..4 , In ihr M-coitd place, it contains an exhaustive 
,o utlirt tlu want of evidence) on the subject 
, tlS {h h,-, mb* Gemma. The reader may rest 
,, |„. turthrr evidence of any kind against poor 
l ; . isi d hr mil mt that what is here given amounts 

,, thu k ha * hmt an uncongenial task to translate 
1 rldnii public ciii» elaborate and, as I cannot but 
,* afirmpr to gather material, where none exists, for 
; Igmmf uu Gemma. ‘Boccaccio does not allege a 
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single discreditable act against Gemma’ (p. 239); and no one else 
alleges anything at all except on his authority. What little Boccaccio 
does allege is entirely to Gemma’s credit. Let us rest in this, and be 
thankful to know that there is nothing whatever to prevent our extend¬ 
ing to this unhappy lady the respectful sympathy which she claims from 
us as the mother of Dante’s children, whatever else she may or may not 
have been to him. 

Dr. Witte might have been warned by Imbriani’s article against 
the frightful aberrations into which ingenuity may lead a man who is 
determined to construct a domestic history (by preference disagreeable) 
out of non-existent material. 

As to Dante’s silence concerning his wife, one might be tempted to 
think that in this extraordinary family there existed a conspiracy of 
silence 5 for Dante, the ardent friend and gracious companion, ignores 
his children, who surrounded him in his declining years, as completely as 
he does his wife. And on their side, his two sons Jacopo and Piero, 
most ardent admirers of his genius, write their Commentaries in a spirit 
so absolutely objective, and are so completely wanting in personal 
touches, reminiscences, or references of any kind, that the well-vouched 
authenticity of the Commentaries attributed to them has been questioned 
on this account alone. 

Is it worth noting that the words ‘ Oh, shouldst thou ever see thy 
sacred locks . . . decked by Phyllis’ self’ of the second letter of 
Johannes de Virgilio to Dante (line 45) are explained by many Com¬ 
mentators as referring to Gemma ?—and indeed it is difficult to see to 
whom else they can refer. If this interpretation is correct, it shows, at 
any rate, that an intimate friend of Dante’s in his closing years knew 
nothing of any estrangement between the husband and wife, and took 
it for granted that their reunion would be one of the crowning joys of the 
poet’s return. Without attributing any very high value to this inference, 
one may at least say that it outweighs, both in directness and explicit¬ 
ness, the shadowy deductions contained in the essay. 


P. 236. The Florentine year began at the end of March, so that 
March 14th, for example, was before New Year’s Day, and the year 
was still running under its old number. Thus our March 14th, 1300, 
would still fall under 1299. Florentine dates in January, February, and 
March must therefore have an additional year added to them. 

P. 240. By an evident oversight some essential words are dropped 
out of this document in the Dante-Forschungen , ii. 67, 1 . 3. I have 
restored them from Gargani. 

The following translation of the document, being the work of an 
amateur, should be received by the reader with due caution, but may (it 
is hoped) be trusted as correct enough to show its substantial bearing on 
the matter in hand :— 

‘And further she wills that of her goods be given and paid to 
Madame Gemma, her daughter, wife of Dante Aligheri of Florence, 
after her death, a legacy of 300 small florins, provided that the said 
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* 4 J tli‘4 Inugyd utul absolved the aforesaid 

M41:4, every obligation by which they maybe 

a nsut >H V, r cause, on behalf of the said Dante, to 
; ; m l^ttwular from the obligation which the 
1 • !n5 ‘ { * u ‘ -ltd Ihmte, or as joint borrower 

: 4 411 * Ul Jacopo i|e‘ Corhizi for 480 florins of 
■ , ao 1 tiom the obligation of tjo florins of gold, or 
" ' l -»c Uuaul ti> Ubalilino for the said Dante, 
c.mLr title u| surety for him. And from 
'f ’ ••V‘hb 14 nunc or less, for which the said Dominus 
e ; te r,- L»uud tor the said Dante, whether as joint 
tM i,! li nde* the title ut surety fur him.' 


Ihi ESSAY X. 

M u r* I40}tr published in Florence a critical text 
•i 4 :: iKwis v. Imh ha** been accepted as the standard 
■ ‘ - mfmdtuhmt (pp. ehxiv) he goes very fully 

: im i ,,r f’ur inu vnsums of the Life. On p. xxxix he 
*• •Jo'.t to distinguish categorically between the mss. 
1 o I nt the Compendium, and he gave a very 
■■ *. ni, thouv-h it wa* not altogether free from error', 
4 Id > ’ thus, tor example, a Palatine ms., vii. 712, 
*0 -I--: iioi contain the /V///, and the Kiccardian 1050 
*: oy, winiras it is really tmly put together with 

* . 4*-:--u r ; oidrj. The codex 2278, which Witte says 

- jo h • dor ,}, ami which he could not find among the 
a.* n v!or-» r*mt, but contains the Compendium, and I 
( . h.o* Munitrr umld cite it as one of those on which 

a: f 4 

x-'-rAuUr-, tuntinn Dr. Witte’s belief that the Com- 
i, ,141 .d growth, and that it is not from the hand of 
Hi* Int .4 Mv ; , and bis bibliographical data are much fuller 
< }>ni /gui^taily *nvr to confirm his judgments. 

Ax’* » ihf hu t \U 4. &v p. Ixxxii. 


|: t .Vgh»n *4 Wndrliimsedition of 1477 took the form 

IV U.mitarduu collection is part of the Riblioteca 

I- U.*mr ( 


ro ESSAY XL 


41;", 


4t 11 iiiuf nt tlu- discovery of Dante’s bones, with 
*,,11 I... i u uni in t'orrado Ricci's l.'ultimo njugio di 
Milan, iXyt). j>|>. i 58 >'!■ 
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TO ESSAY XIII. 

P. 313 note 1. The Commentator referred to by the Deputati a 
Benvenuto da Imola is of course Jacopo della Lana, whose Com 
mentary, printed by Vendelino in his edition of 1477, was ascribed fr 
him to Benvenuto. Even so, however, it will be noted that th< 
Deputati express a judgment widely differing from that of Dr. Witte. 

P. 315. The Rehdiger or Elizabethan Library of Breslau, opened ir 
1661, and formerly kept in the Church of St. Elizabeth, is now part o: 
the Stadtbibliothek (Minerva). 

Ibid. UInfarinato of note 2 (five lines from the end) is the Salviati of 
note 4 on the preceding page. 

P. 3x9. Terzago was Nidobeato’s partner. 

P. 323 note 3. With Torri’s edition of Ottimo in his hand, the reader 
will have no difficulty in finding the references to the first three of the 
poems mentioned. But the two others are not to be traced there. 
There is probably no mistake on Witte’s part, however. The refer¬ 
ence to <Le dolci rime d'Amor c)i io solia'' he found (cf. Jahrb. 1828, 
iv. p. 30) in a ms. of the Ottimo (de Batines, 11.), and probably the refer¬ 
ence to the sonnet has a like justification, though I have not succeeded 
in tracing it. 

P. 326. The stoiy is that some gravediggers found the head of one 
long dead, but with a tongue almost as of a living man. On Gregory’s 
conjuration the head spoke and declared itself to be Trajan’s. 

There is a curiously similar story in the Dutch version (only) of the 
legend of St. Brandan. A deceased giant’s head is discovered, and 
speaks. On being offered the option of a return to life, the head declines, 
because the giant was a heathen and notes that his torments are not as 
great as those of the condemned Christians, whose ranks he would 
presumably join when next he died, if he had another life on earth. See 
Dr. Carl Schroder’s edition (Erlangen, 1871), pp. 95 sq . 

P. 334. The Strozzi mss. are in the Laurentian Library. 

P. 341 note 1. There seems to be a mistake about Ausonius. The 
words of the Ottimo (in Torri’s edition) are c Virgil did not know this 
light [of the true faith] * . . and where the Cento takes his verses and 
applies them to the faith it does not say that Virgil understood or wrote 
them with this intention.’ 

A Cento is a species of composition in which the writer shows his 
ingenuity by saying whatever he desires to say by means of continuous 
quotations from some one author (preferably Virgil), without a single 
word of his own to connect them. Now Ausonius (fourth century) 
did write a celebrated Virgilian Cento, but it was a nuptial poem, and 
had nothing to do with Christianity 5 nor does the Ottimo mention 
his name. 

There is a Cento 1 De Ecclesia ,’ which has a certain celebrity, to be 
found in Riese’s Anthologia Latina, Teubner, 1869 (No. 16). It is a 
very poor thing. There is a much better one, without a title, in the 
same collection (No. 719). This latter, which Riese believes to be 
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referred to in a decree of Pope Gelasius i. (end of fifth century), may 
well be the work intended by the Ottimo. 

P. 342 last line. Dante Bartolin. i.e. ‘ La Dvvina Commedm giusta la 
lezione del codice Bartoliniano .’ The ms. in question takes its name from 
a former possessor. It is No. 306 in de Batines. 

P. 344. The reader will not find Dr. Witte’s instances of various 
readings in Jacopo della Lana’s text supported by Scarabelli’s editions. 
But they may all be checked in Vendelino’s edition, except perhaps the 
interpretation of ‘fosse’ as ‘ graves,’which I have not found. It may 
be given by Witte on ms. authority. 

Ibid. Caetanis Postillator , i.e. the writer of marginal notes (postilla) 
on the ms. in the possession of the Duke of Sermoneta (Caetani) in Rome. 
It is No. 375 in de Batines. 

P. 345. The Milanese Sexvirs, i.e. the six scholars supposed to have 
been moved by Archbishop Visconti of Milan to write a Comment on 
Dante. Cf. above, p. 26 note 1. 

P. 351. I do not find that the projected new edition by Cerrotti 
was ever proceeded with. 

P. 356. I cannot explain the reference to Sign. Libri’s Codex. 

TO ESSAY XIV. 

When this essay was first published it was followed by Alcuni Suppli- 
menti alia Bibliografia Dantesca del Sign. Visconte Colomb de Batines 
(pp. 25-52), which is registered as an independent work in the list of 
Dr. Witte’s writings on p. xix above. 

This will explain how it is that a number of bibliographical notices 
are quoted from Witte’s 2 >uando e da chi sia composto V Ottimo comento 
in Koch’s Catalogue of the Fiske Library of Cornell University, which 
are not to be found in the essay with that title in the present volume. 

TO ESSAY XV. 

The eight passages in question, in Moore’s edition, are i. 1 : 111; 
i. I : 80, 83, IOI, 135 j i. 2 : I ; i. IO : 2 j iv. 22 : 7. 

TO ESSAY XVI. 

I shall not attempt the superfluous task of explaining the references 
in this lecture. Any reader who does not follow them will find most 
of them explained in any handbook of Italian history, for instance the 
concluding chapter of Hunt’s Italy in the series edited by Freeman. 

Special note should be made that the year of delivery of this lecture 
was the year in which the central and southern regions of Italy had 
declared themselves a part of Victor Emanuel’s kingdom, as the result 
of the ‘ unauthorised ’ campaigns of Garibaldi, towards which Victor 
Emanuel and Cavour had adopted a somewhat equivocal attitude. 
Venice and Rome alone were still occupied by the troops of Austria and 
France respectively. The passage from ‘Even the Papal entreaties’ 
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(bottom of p. 403) to the end of the lecture was added, like the 
introductory note, in 1878. I regret that my very imperfect knowledge 
of modern Italian history does not enable me to elucidate the reference 
on page 116, but it is a note of Dr. Witte’s in 1878, not of my own in 
1898, sadly appropriate as the latter would have been. 


The reader will, of course, have his own opinion as to the methods 
by which the unification of Italy and the unification of Germany, 
respectively, were brought about, and the shares taken respectively by 
France and Germany in bringing Italian unity to pass. But even if he 
dissents from Dr. Witte’s opinions, or objects to the tone of some 
passages in the lecture, he will recognise the sagacity of many of the 
author’s remarks ; and, what is more to our purpose, he will appreciate 
the firmness of the treatment of Dante’s political views, and the fine 
sweep of the historical survey which is contained in the early portion 
of this essay. 
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